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Making the “Box” Transparent: 
System Call Performance as a First-class Result 


Yaoping Ruan and Vivek Pai 
Department of Computer Science 
Princeton University 
{yruan,vivek}@cs.princeton.edu 


Abstract 


For operating system intensive applications, the ability of 
designers to understand system call performance behavior 
is essential to achieving high performance. Conventional 
performance tools, such as monitoring tools and profilers, 
collect and present their information off-line or via out-of- 
band channels. We believe that making this information 
first-class and exposing it to applications via in-band chan- 
nels on a per-call basis presents opportunities for perfor- 
mance analysis and tuning not available via other mecha- 
nisms. Furthermore, our approach provides direct feedback 
to applications on time spent in the kernel, resource con- 
tention, and time spent blocked, allowing them to immedi- 
ately observe how their actions affect kernel behavior. Not 
only does this approach provide greater transparency into 
the workings of the kernel, but it also allows applications to 
control how performance information is collected, filtered, 
and correlated with application-level events. 

To demonstrate the power of this approach, we show that 
our implementation, DeBox, obtains precise information 
about OS behavior at low cost, and that it can be used in 
debug ging and tuning application performance on complex 
workloads. In particular, we focus on the industry-standard 
SpecWeb99 benchmark running on the Flash Web Server. 
Using DeBox, we are able to diagnose a series of problem- 
atic interactions between the server and the OS. Address- 
ing these issues as well as other optimization opportuni- 
ties generates an overall factor of four improvement in our 
SpecWeb99 score, throughput gains on other benchmarks, 
and latency reductions ranging from a factor of 4 to 47. 


1 Introduction 


Operating system performance continues to be an active 
area of research, especially as demanding applications test 
OS scalability and performance limits. The kemel-user 
boundary becomes critically important as these applica- 
tions spend a significant fraction, often a majority, of their 
time executing system calls. In the past, developers could 
expect to put data-sharing services, such as NFS, into the 
kernel to avoid the limitations stemming from running in 
user space. However, with the rapid rate of developments 
in HTTP servers, Web proxy servers, peer-to-peer systems, 
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and other networked systems, using kernel integration to 
avoid performance problems becomes unrealistic. As a re- 
sult, examining the interaction between operating systems 
and user processes remains a useful area of investigation. 

Much of the earlier work focusing on the kernel-user in- 
terface centered around developing new system calls that 
are more closely tailored to the needs of particular appli- 
cations. In particular, zero-copy I/O [17, 31] and scal- 
able event delivery [9, 10, 23] are examples of techniques 
that have been adopted in mainstream operating systems, 
via calls such as sendfile(), transmitfile(), 
kevent(),andepoll1( ), to address performance issues 
for servers. Other approaches, such as allowing processes 
to declare their intentions to the OS [32], have also been 
proposed and implemented. Some system calls, such as 
madvise( ), provide usage hints to the OS, but with op- 
erating systems free to ignore such requests or restrict them 
to mapped files, programs cannot rely on their behavior. 

Some recent research uses the reverse approach, where 
applications determine how the “black box” OS is likely 
to behave and then adapt accordingly. For example, the 
Flash Web Server [30] uses the mincore ( ) system call to 
determine memory residency of pages, and combines this 
information with some heuristics to avoid blocking. The 
“gray box” approach [7, 15] manages to infer memory res- 
idency by observing page faults and correlating them with 
known replacement algorithms. In both systems, memory- 
resident files are treated differently than others, improving 
performance, latency, or both. These approaches depend 
on the quality of the information they can obtain from the 
operating system and the accuracy of their heuristics. As 
workload complexity increases, we believe that such infer- 
ences will become harder to make. 

To remedy these problems, we propose a much more di- 
rect approach to making the OS transparent: make system 
call performance information a first-class result, and retum 
it in-band. In practice, what this entails is having each sys- 
tem call fill a “performance result” structure, providing in- 
formation about what occurred in processing the call. The 
term first-class result specifies that it gets treated the same 
as other results, such as ermo and the system call returm 
value, instead of having to be explicitly requested via other 
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system or library calls. The term in-band specifies that it is 
retumed to the caller immediately, instead of being logged 
or processed by some other monitoring processes. While 
it is much larger and more detailed than the errno global 
variable, they are conceptually similar. Simply monitor- 
ing at the system call boundary, the scheduler, page fault 
handlers, and function entry and exit is sufficient to pro- 
vide detailed information about the inner working of the 
operating system. This approach not only eliminates guess- 
work about what happens during call processing, but also 
gives the application control over how this information is 
collected, filtered, and analyzed, providing more customiz- 
able and narrowly-targeted performance debugging than is 
available in existing tools. 


We evaluate the flexibility and performance of our im- 
plementation, DeBox, running on the FreeBSD operating 
system. DeBox allows us to determine where applications 
spend their time inside the kemel, what causes them to lose 
performance, what resources are under contention, and how 
the kemel behavior changes with the workload. The flex- 
ibility of DeBox allows us to measure very specific infor- 
mation, such as the kemel CPU consumption caused by a 
single call site in a program. 


Our throughput experiments focus on analyzing and op- 
timizing the performance of the Flash Web Server on the 
industry-standard SpecWeb99 benchmark [39]. Using De- 
Box, we are able to diagnose a series of problematic in- 
teractions between the server and the operating system on 
this benchmark. The resulting system shows an overall fac- 
tor of four improvement in SpecWeb99 score, throughput 
gains on other benchmarks, and latency reductions ranging 
from a factor of 4 to 47. Most of the issues are addressed by 
application redesign and the resulting system is portable, as 
we demonstrate by showing improvements on Linux. Our 
kemel modifications, optimizing of the sendf ile () sys- 
tem call, have been integrated into FreeBSD. 


DeBox is specifically designed for performance anal- 
ysis of the interactions between the OS and applica- 
tions, especially in server-style environments with com- 
plex workloads. Its combination of features and flexibility 
is novel, and differentiates it from other profiling-related 
approaches. However, it is not designed to be a general- 
purpose profiler, since it currently does not address appli- 
cations that spend most of their time in user space or in the 
“bottom half” (interrupt-driven) portion of the kemel. 


The rest of this paper is organized as follows. In Sec- 
tion 2 we motivate the approach of DeBox. The detailed de- 
sign and implementation are described in Section 3. We de- 
scribe experimental setup and workloads in Section 4, then 
show a case study using DeBox to analyze and optimize 
the Flash Web Server in Section 5. Section 6 contains fur- 
ther experiments on latency and Section 7 demonstrates the 
portability of our optimizations. We discuss related work 
in Section 8 and conclude in Section 9. 
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2 Design Philosophy 


DeBox is designed to bridge the divide in performance 
analysis across the kermel and user boundary by exposing 
kernel performance behavior to user processes, with a focus 
on server-style applications with demanding workloads. In 
these environments, performance problems can occur on ei- 
ther side of the boundary, and limiting analysis to only one 
side potentially eliminates useful information. 

We present our observations about performance analysis 
for server applications as below. While some of these mea- 
surements could be made in other ways, we believe that 
DeBox’s approach is particularly well-suited for these en- 
vironments. Note that replacing any of the existing tools is 
an explicit non-goal of DeBox, nor do we believe that such 
a goal is even feasible. 


High overheads hide bottlenecks. The cost of the debug- 
ging tools may artificially stress parts of the system, thus 
masking the real bottleneck at higher load levels. Prob- 
lems that appear only at high request rates may not appear 
when a profiler causes an overall slowdown. Our tests show 
that for server workloads, kemel gprof has 40% perfor- 
mance degradation even when low resolution profiling is 
configured. Others tracing and event logging tools gener- 
ate large quantities of data, up to 0.5MB/s in Linux Trace 
Toolkit [42]. For more demanding workloads, the CPU or 
filesystem effects of these tools may be problematic. 

We design DeBox not only to exploit hardware perfor- 
mance counters to reduce overhead, but also to allow users 
to specify the level of detail to control the overall costs. 
Furthermore, by splitting the profiling policy and mecha- 
nism in DeBox, applications can decide how much effort to 
expend on collecting and storing information. Thus, they 
may selectively process the data, discard redundant or triv- 
ial information, and store only useful results to reduce the 
costs. Not only does this approach make the cost of profil- 
ing controllable, but one process desiring profiling does not 
affect the behavior of others on the system. It affects only 
its own share of system resources. 


User-level timing can be misleading. Figure 1 shows user- 
level timing measurement of the sendfile( ) system call 
in an event-driven server. This server uses nonblocking 
sockets and invokes sendfile only for in-memory data. As 
a result, the high peaks on this graph are troubling, since 
they suggest the server is blocking. A similar measurement 
using getrusage( ) also falsely implies the same. Even 
though the measurement calls immediately precede and fol- 
low the system call, heavy system activity causes the sched- 
uler to preempt the process in that small window. 

In DeBox, we integrate measurement into the system call 
process, so it does not suffer from scheduler-induced mea- 
surement errors. The DeBox-derived measurements of the 
same call are shown in Figure 2, and do not indicate such 
sharp peaks and blocking. Summary data for sendfile 
andaccept (in non-blocking mode) are shown in Table 1. 
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Figure 1: User-space timing of the sendfile call ona server 
running the SpecWeb99 benchmark — note the sharp peaks, which 
may indicate anomalous behavior in the kernel. 


accept () sendfile() 


User | DeBox 


Min| 5.0| 5.0 80{ 6.0 
6.0 | 60.0 


Median | 10.0 | 
Mean 14.8 10.5 
Max | 5216.0 174.0 | 12952.0 


Table 1: Execution time (in usec) of two system calls measured 
in user application and DeBox — Note the large difference in max- 
imums stemming from the measuring technique. 





Statistical methods miss infrequent events. Profilers and 
monitoring tools may only sample events, with the belief 
that any event of interest is likely to take “enough” time to 
eventually be sampled. However, the correlation between 
frequency and importance may not always hold. Our exper- 
iments with the Flash web server indicate that adding a 1 ms 
delay to one out of every 1000 requests can degrade latency 
by a factor of 8 while showing little impact on throughput. 
This is precisely the kind of behavior that statistical profil- 
ers are likely to miss. 

We eliminate this gap by allowing applications to exam- 
ine every system call. Applications can implement their 
own sampling policy, controlling overhead while still cap- 
turing the details of interest to them. 


Data aggregation hides anomalies. Whole-system profil- 
ing and logging tools may aggregate data to keep complete- 
ness and reduce overhead at the same time. This approach 
makes it hard to determine which call invocation experi- 
enced problems, or sometimes even which process or call 
site was responsible for high-overhead calls. This problem 
gets worse in network server environments where the sys- 
tems are complex and large quantities of data are generated. 
It is not uncommon for these applications to have dozens of 
system call sites and thousands of invocations per second. 
For example, the Flash server consists of about 40 system 
calls and 150 calling sites. In these conditions, either dis- 
carding call history or logging full events is infeasible. 

By making performance information a result of system 
calls, developers have control over how the kemel profil- 
ing is performed. Information can be recorded by process 
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Figure 2: The same system call measured using DeBox shows 
much less variation in behavior. 


and by call site, instead of being aggregated by call number 
inside the kemel. Users may choose to save accumulated 
results, record per-call performance history over time, or 
fully store some of the anomalous call trace. 


Out-of-band reporting misses useful opportunities. As 
the kernel-user boundary becomes a significant issue for 
demanding applications, understanding the interaction be- 
tween operating systems and user processes becomes es- 
sential. Most existing tools provide measurements out- 
of-band, making online data processing harder and possi- 
bly missing useful opportunities. For example, the online 
method allows an application to abort () or record the 
status when a performance anomaly occurs, but it is impos- 
sible with out-of-band reporting. 

When applications receive performance information tied 
to each system call via in-band channels, they can choose 
the filtering and aggregation appropriate for the program’s 
context. They can easily correlate information about sys- 
tem calls with the underlying actions that invoke them. 


3 Design & Implementation 


This section describes our DeBox prototype implementa- 
tion in FreeBSD and measures its overhead. We first de- 
scribe the user-visible portion of DeBox, and then the ker- 
nel modifications. We compare overhead for DeBox sup- 
port and active use versus an unmodified keel. Examples 
of how to fully use DeBox and what kinds of information it 
provides are deferred to the case study in Section 5. 


3.1 User-Visible Portion 


The programmer-visible interface of DeBox is intentionally 
simple, since it consists of some monitoring data structures 
and a new system call to enable and disable data gather- 
ing. Figure 3 shows DeBoxInfo, the data structure that 
handles the DeBox information. It serves as the “perfor- 
mance information” counterpart to other system call results 
like errno. Programs wishing to use DeBox need to per- 
form two actions: declare one or more of these structures 
as global variables, and call DeBoxControl to specify how 
much per-call performance information it desires. 
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typedef struct PerSleepInfo { 


int numSleeps; /* # sleeps for the same reason */ 
struct timeval blockedTime; /* how long the process is blocked */ 


char wmesg[8]; /* 
char blockingFile[ 32]; /* 
int blockingLine; /* 


reason for sleep (resource label) */ 
file name causing the sleep */ 
line number causing the sleep */ 


int numWaitersEntry; /* # of contenders at sleep */ 
int numWaitersExit; /* # of contenders at wake-up */ 


} PerSleepIinfo; 


typedef struct CallTrace { 


unsigned long callSite; /* address of the caller */ 


int deltaTime; /* elapsed time in timer or CPU counter */ 


} CallTrace; 


typedef struct DeBoxInfo { 
int syscallNum; /* which system call */ 
union CallTime { 
struct timeval callTimeval; 


long callCycles; /* wall-clock time of entire call */ 
} CallTime; 
int numPGFaults; /* # page faults */ 
int numPerSleepInfo; /* # of filled PerSleepInfo elements */ 
int traceDepth; /* # functions called in this system call */ 
struct PerSleepInfo psi[5]J; /* sleeping info for this call */ 


struct CallTrace ct[200]; /* call trace info for this call */ 


} DeBoxInfo; 


int DeBoxControl(DeBoxInfo *resultBuf, int maxSleeps, int maxTrace); 


Figure 3: DeBox data structures and function prototype 


At first glance, the DeBoxInfo structure appears very 
large, which would normally be an issue since its size could 
affect system call performance. This structure size is not 
a significant concern, since the process specifies limits on 
how much of it is used. Most of the space is consumed 
by two arrays, PerSleepInfo and CallTrace. The PerSleep- 
Info array contains information about each of the times the 
system call blocks (sleeps) in the course of processing. The 
CallTrace array provides the history of what functions were 
called and how much time was spent in each. Both arrays 
are generously sized, and we do not expect many calls to 
fully utilize either one. 

DeBoxControl can be called multiple times over the 
course of a process execution for a variety of reasons. Pro- 
grammers may wish to have several DeBoxInfo structures 
and use different structures for different purposes. They 
can also vary the number of PerSleepInfo and CallTrace 
items recorded for each call, to vary the level of detail gen- 
erated. Finally, they can specify a NULL value for result- 
Buf, which deactivates DeBox monitoring for the process. 


3.2 In-Kernel Implementation 


The kernel support for DeBox consists of performing the 
necessary bookkeeping to gather the data in the DeBoxInfo 
structure. The points of interest are system call entry and 
exit, scheduler sleep and wakeup routines, and function en- 
try and exit for all functions reachable from a system call. 
Since DeBox returns performance information when 
each system call finishes, the system call entry and exit 
code is modified to detect if a process is using DeBox. Once 
a process calls DeBoxControl and specifies how much of 
the arrays to use, the kemel stores this information and al- 
locates a kernel-space DeBoxInfo reachable from the pro- 
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cess control block. This copy records information while the 
system call executes, avoiding many small copies between 
kemel and user. Prior to system call return, the requested 
information is copied back to user space. 


At system call entry, all non-array fields of the process’s 
DeBoxInfo are cleared. Arrays do not need to be explicitly 
cleared since the counters indicating their utilization have 
been cleared. Call number and start time are stored in the 
entry. We measure time using the CPU cycle counter avail- 
able on our hardware, but we could also use timer interrupts 
or other facilities provided by the hardware. 


Page faults that occur during the system call are counted 
by modifying the page fault handler to check for DeBox 
activation. We currently do not provide more detailed in- 
formation on where faults occur, largely because we have 
not observed a real need for it. However, since the DeBox- 
Info structure can contain other arrays, more detailed page 
fault information can be added if desired. 

The most detailed accounting in DeBoxInfo revolves 
around the “sleeps”, when the system call blocks waiting on 
some resource. When this occurs in FreeBSD, the system 
call invokes the ts leep( ) function, which passes control 
to the scheduler. When the resource becomes available, the 
wakeup ( ) function is invoked and the affected processes 
are unblocked. Kernel routines invoking tsleep( ) pro- 
vide a human-readable label for use in utilities like top. 
We define a new macro for tsleep( ) in the kernel header 
files that permits us to intercept any sleep points. When 
this occurs, we record in a PerSleepInfo element where the 
sleep occurred (blockingFile and blockingLine), what time 
it started, what resource label was involved (wmesg), and 
the number of other processes waiting on the same resource 
(num WaitersEntry). Similarly, we modify the wakeup ( ) 
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DeBoxInfo: 
4, /* system call # */ 
3591064, /* call time, microsecs */ 
989, /* # of page faults */ 
2, /* # of PerSleepInfo used */ 
0, /* # of Callfrace used (disabled) */ 


PerSleepIinfo[0]: 
1270 /* # occurrences */ 
723903 /* time blocked, microsecs */ 
biowr /* resource label */ 
kern/vfs_bio.c /* file where blocked */ 
2727 /* line where blocked */ 
1 /* # processes on entry */ 
0 /* # processes on exit */ 


PerSleepInfo[1]: 
325 /* # occurrences */ 
2710256 /* time blocked, microsecs */ 
spread /* resource label */ 
miscfs/specfs/spec_vnops.c /* file where blocked */ 
729 #%/* line where blocked */ 
1 /* # processes on entry */ 
0 /* # processes on exit */ 


Figure 4: Sample DeBox output showing the system call perfor- 
mance of copying a 1OMB mapped file 


routine to provide num WaitersExit and calculate how much 
time was spent blocked. If the system call sleeps more than 
once at the same location, that information is aggregated 
into a single PerSleepInfo entry. 


The process of tracing which kemel functions are called 
during a system call is slightly more involved, largely to 
minimize overhead. Conceptually, all that has to occur is 
that every function entry and exit point has to record the 
current time and function name when it started and finished, 
similar to what call graph profilers use. The gcc compiler 
allows entry and exit functions to be specified via the “in- 
strument functions” option, but these are invoked by ex- 
plicit function calls. As a result, function call overhead 
increases by roughly a factor of three. Our current solu- 
tion involves manually inserting entry and exit macros into 
reachable functions. The entry macro pushes current func- 
tion address and time in a temporary stack. The exit macro 
pops out the function address, calculates the wall clock 
time, and records these information in the CallTrace array. 
Automating this modification process should be possible in 
the future, and we are investigating using the mcount ( ) 
kermel function used for kernel profiling. 


To show what kind of information is provided in DeBox, 
we give a sample output in Figure 4. We memory-map a 
10MB file, and use the write() system call to copy its 
contents to another file. The main DeBoxInfo structure 
shows that system call 4 (write( )) was invoked, and it 
used about 3.6 seconds of wall-clock time. It incurred 989 
page faults, and blocked in two unique places in the ker- 
nel. The first PerSleepInfo element shows that it blocked 
1270 times at line 2727 in vfs_bio.c on “biowr”, which is 
the block I/O write routine. The second location was line 
729 of spec_vnops.c, which caused 325 blocks at “spread”, 
read of a special file. The writes blocked for roughly 0.7 
seconds, and the reads for 2.7 seconds. 
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3.3 Overhead 

For DeBox to be attractive, it should generate low kemel 
overhead, especially in the common case. To quantify this 
overhead, we compare an unmodified kemel, a kernel with 
DeBox support, and the modified kemel with DeBox acti- 
vated. We show these measurements in Table 2. The first 
column indicates the various system calls — getpid(), 
gettimeofday(), and pread() with various sizes. 
The second column indicates the time required for these 
calls on an unmodified system. The remaining columns in- 
dicate the additional overhead for various DeBox features. 













DeBox 
call trace 







DeBox without 
call trace 
off | 












call name 
or read size 
+0.00 | +0.50 | +0.03 
| gettimeofday ~+0.00 | +0.43 | +0.03 
| pread 128B | ' +0.02 | +0.56 | +0.21 


+0.00 

512 bytes ; +0.00 | +0.69 | +0.28 
10.58 | +0.03 +0.26 
18.43 +0.29 | +2.16 


Table 2: DeBox microbenchmark overheads — Base time uses an 
unmodified system. All times are in microseconds 
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We separate the measurement for call history tracing 
since we do not expect it will be activated continuously. 
These numbers show that the cost to support most DeBox 
features is minimal, and the cost of using the measurement 
infrastructure is tolerable. Since these costs are borne only 
by the applications that choose to enable DeBox, the over- 
head to the whole system is even lower. The performance 
impact with DeBox disabled, indicated by the 3rd column, 
is virtually unnoticeable. The cost of supporting call trac- 
ing, shown in the 5th column, where every function en- 
try and exit point is affected, is higher, averaging approxi- 
mately 5% of the system call time. This overhead is higher 
than ideal, and may not be desirable to have continuously 
enabled. However, our implementation is admittedly crude, 
and better compiler support could integrate it with the func- 
tion prologue and epilogue code. We expect that we can 
reduce this overhead, along with the overhead of using the 


call tracing, with optimization. 
tar-gz a directory with make 


E IMB file 10MB file kemel 


275.61 ms | 3078.50 ms | 236.96s 


+22.73 ms |_+1.74s 





full support | +1.03 ms 
Table 3: DeBox macrobenchmark overheads 
Since microbenchmarks do not indicate what kinds of 
slowdowns may be typically observed, we provide some 
macrobenchmark results to give some insight into these 
costs in Table 3. The three systems tested are: an unmodi- 
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fied system, one with only “basic” DeBox without call trace 
support, and one with complete DeBox support. The first 
two columns are times for archiving and compressing files 
of different sizes. The last column is for building the ker- 
nel. The overheads of DeBox support range from less than 
1% to roughly 3% in the kernel build. We expect that many 
environments will tolerate this overhead in exchange for the 
flexibility provided by DeBox. 


4 Experimental Setup & Workload 


We describe our experimental setup and the relevant soft- 
ware components of the system in this section. All of our 
experiments, except for the portability measurements!, are 
performed on a uniprocessor server running FreeBSD 4.6, 
with a 933MHz Pentium III, 1GB of memory, one 5400 
RPM Maxtor IDE disk, and a single Netgear GA621 giga- 
bit ethernet network adapter. The clients consist of ten Pen- 
tium II machines running at 300 MHz connected to a switch 
using Fast Ethernet. All machines are configured to use the 
default (1500 byte) MTU as required by SpecWeb99. 

Our main application is the event-driven Flash Web 
Server, although we also perform some tests on the widely- 
used multi-process Apache [6] server. The Flash Web 
Server consists of a main process and a number of helper 
processes. The main process multiplexes all client con- 
nections, is intended to be nonblocking, and is expected 
to serve all requests only from memory. The helpers load 
disk data and metadata into memory to allow the main pro- 
cess to avoid blocking on disk. The number of main pro- 
cesses in the system is generally equal to the number of 
physical processors, while the number of helper processes 
is dynamically adjusted based on load. In previous tests, 
the Flash Web Server has been shown to compare favorably 
to high-performance commercial Web servers [30]. We run 
with logging disabled to simplify comparison with Apache, 
where enabling logging degrades performance noticeably. 

We focus on the SpecWeb99 benchmark, an industry- 
standard test of the overall scalability of Web servers un- 
der realistic conditions. It is designed by SPEC, the de- 
velopers of the widely-used SpecCPU workloads [38], and 
is based on traffic at production Web sites. Although not 
common in academia, it is the de facto standard in indus- 
try [27], with over 190 published results, and is different 
from most other Web server benchmarks in its complex- 
ity and requirements. It measures scalability by reporting 
the number of simultaneous connections the server can han- 
dle while meeting a specified quality of service. The data 
set and working set sizes increase with the number of si- 
multaneous connections, and quickly exceed the physical 
memory of commodity systems. 70% of the requests are 
for static content, with the other 30% for dynamic content, 
including a mix of HTTP GET and POST requests. 0.15% 
of the requests require the use of a CGI process that must 
be spawned separately for each request. 


1The Linux kernel crashes on our existing server hardware 
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5 Case Study 


In this section, we demonstrate how DeBox’s features can 
be used to analyze and optimize the behavior of the Flash 
Web Server. We discover a series of problematic interac- 
tions, trace their causes, and find appropriate solutions to 
avoid them or fix them. In the process, we gaininsights into 
the causes of performance problems and how conventional 
solutions, such as throwing more resources at the problem, 
may exacerbate the problem. Our optimizations quadruple 
our SpecWeb99 score and also sharply decrease latency. 


5.1 Initial experiments 


Our first run of SpecWeb99 on the publicly available ver- 
sion of the Flash Web Server yields a SpecWeb99 re- 
sult of roughly 200 simultaneous connections, much lower 
than the published score of 575 achieved on compara- 
ble hardware using TUX, an in-kemel Linux-only HTTP 
server. At 200 simultaneous connections, the dataset size is 
roughly 770MB, which is smaller than the amount of phys- 
ical memory in the machine. Not surprisingly, the work- 
load is CPU-bound, and a quick examination shows that 
the mincore( ) system call is consuming more resources 
than any other call in Flash. 

The underlying problem is the use of linked lists in the 
FreeBSD virtual memory subsystem for handling virtual 
memory objects. The heavy use of memory-mapped files 
in Flash generates large numbers of memory objects, and 
a linear walk utilized by mincore() generates signifi- 
cant overhead. We apply a patch from Alan Cox of Rice 
University that replaces the linked lists with splay trees, 
and this brings mincore( ) in line with other calls. Our 
SpecWeb99 score rises to roughly 320, a 60% improve- 
ment. At this point, the working set has increased to 
1.13GB, slightly exceeding our physical memory. 

Once the mincore() problem is addressed, we still 
appear to be CPU-bound, and suspect the data copying is 
the bottleneck. So we update the Flash server to use the 
zero-copy I/O system call, sendf ile( ). However, using 
sendfile( ) requires that file descriptors be kept open, 
greatly increasing the number of file descriptors in use by 
Flash. To mitigate this impact, we implement support for 
sendfile() concurrently with support for kevent(), 
which is a scalable event delivery mechanism recently in- 
corporated into FreeBSD. After these changes, we are not 
surprised by the drop in CPU utilization, but are surprised 
that the SpecWeb99 score drops to 300. 


5.2 Successive refinement of detail 


With the server exhibiting idle CPU time but an inability to 
meet SpecWeb99’s quality-of-service requirements, an ob- 
vious candidate is blocking system calls. However, Flash’s 
main process is designed to avoid blocking. We tried trac- 
ing the problem using existing tools, but found they suf- 
fered from the problems discussed in section 2. These ex- 
periences motivated the creation of DeBox. 
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biord/166 inode/127 I getblk/1 I sfpbsy/1 | 
open!162 || readlink/84 || close/1 || sendfile/1 


read/3 open!28 
unlink/1 read/9 


a es 


Table 4: Summarized DeBox output showing blocking counts — 
The layout is organized by resource label and system call name. 
For example, of the 127 times this test blocked with the “inode” 
label, 28 were from the open( ) system call 








The DeBox structures provide various levels of detail, 
allowing applications to specify what to measure. A typi- 
cal use would first collect the basic DeBoxInfo to observe 
anomalies, then enable more details to identify the affected 
system calls, invocations, and finally the whole call trace. 

We first use DeBox to get the blocking information, 
which is stored in the PerSleepInfo field. The PerSleepInfo 
data shows seven different system calls blocking in the ker- 
nel, and examination of the resource labels (wmesg) shows 
four reasons for blocking. These results are shown in Ta- 
ble 4, where each column header shows the resource label 
causing the blocking, followed by the total number of times 
blocked at that label. The elements in the column are the 
system calls that block on that resource, and the number of 
invocations involved. As evidenced by the calls involved, 
the “biord” (block I/O read) and “inode” (vnode lock) la- 
bels are both involved in opening and retrieving files, which 
is not surprising since our data set exceeds the physical 
memory of the machine. 

The finest-grained kemel information is provided in the 
CallTrace structure, and we enable this level of detail once 
the PerSleepInfo identifies possible candidates. The main 
process should only be accessing cached data, so the fact 
that it blocks on disk-related calls is puzzling. For portabil- 
ity, the main process in Flash uses the helpers to demand- 
fetch disk data and metadata into the OS caches, and repeats 
the operation immediately after the helpers have completed 
loading, assuming that the recently loaded information will 
prevent it from blocking. Observing the full CallTrace of 
some of these blocking invocations shows the blocking is 
not caused by disk access, but contention on filesystem 
locks. Combining the blocking information from helper 
processes reveals that when the main process blocks, the 
helpers are operating on similarly-named files as the main 
process. We solve this problem by having the helpers re- 
tum open file descriptors using sendmsg( ), eliminating 
duplication of work in the main process. With this change, 
we are able to handle 370 simultaneous connections from 
Spec Web99, with a dataset size of 1.28GB. 


5.3 Capturing rare anomaly paths 

We find that the sendmsg() change solves most of the 
filesystem-related blocking. However, one open ( ) call in 
Flash still shows occasional blocking at the label “biord” 
(reading a disk block), but only after the server has been 
running for some time and under heavy workloads. Only 


revealing which call induced the problem may not suffice a 
complete picture, because the reason of invoking that call 
is unclear. In a system with multiple identical system calls, 
existing tools do not have an efficient way to find which one 
causes the problem and the calling path involved. 

Because DeBox information is returned in-band, the 
user-space context is also available once kemel perfor- 
mance anomaly is detected. On finding a blocking invo- 
cation of open(), we capture the path through the user 
code by calling abort() and using gdb to dump the 
stack”. This approach uncovers a subtle performance bug in 
Flash induced by mapped-file cache replacement. Flash has 
two independent caches — one for URL-to-filename trans- 
lations (name cache), and another for memory-mapped re- 
gions (data cache). For this workload, the name cache does 
not suffer from capacity misses, while the data cache may 
evict the least recently used entries. Under heavy load, a 
name cache hit and a data cache capacity miss causes Flash 
to erroneously believe that it had just recently performed 
the name translation and has the metadata cached. When 
Flash calls open( ) to access the file in this circumstance, 
the metadata associated with the name conversion is miss- 
ing, causing blocking. We solve this problem by allowing 
the second set of helpers, the read helpers, to return file de- 
scriptors if the main process does not already have them 
open. After fixing this bug, we are able to handle 390 si- 
multaneous connections, and a 1.34GB dataset. 


5.4 Tracking call histories 


With all blocking eliminated and with a much higher re- 
quest rate, we return to the issue of CPU consumption. By 
storing the CallTime field of each system call, we can track 
per-call performance by invocation, both to observe trends 
and to identify time-related problems. Traditional profil- 
ing tools usually report average CPU consumption of each 
function, thus hiding any performance trends. User space 
timing functions may catch the general trend in spite of the 
measurement error, but involve much more work to track 
each system call and find the problematic ones. 


5.4.1 Process creation overhead 

By recording all CPU time values, we find that the largest 
call times are for the fork( ) system call and that its cost 
grows with the number of invocations, approaching 130 
msec. Figure 5 shows the per-call time as a function of 
invocation. We observe that fork ( ) time increases as the 
program runs, starting as low as 0.3 msec. These calls stem 
from the SpecWeb99 workload’s requirement that 0.15% of 
the requests be handled by forking new processes. 

A full call trace indicates that fork () spends the bulk 
of its time copying file descriptors and VM map entries (for 
mapped regions). Rather than changing the implementa- 
tion of fork(), we opt to slightly modify the Flash archi- 


Alternately, we could invoke fork( ) followed by abort ( ) to keep 
the process running while still obtaining a snapshot, or we could record the 
call path manually 
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Figure 5: Call time of fork ( ) as a function of invocation 


tecture. We introduce a new helper process that is responsi- 
ble for creating the CGI processes. Since this new process 
does not map files or cache open files, its fork () time is 
not affected by the main process size. This change yields a 
10% improvement, to 440 simultaneous connections and a 
1.50GB dataset size. 


5.4.2 Memory lookup overhead 


Though the dataset size now exceeds physical memory by 
over 50%, the system bottleneck remains CPU. Examining 
the time consumption of each system call again reveals that 
most time is being spent in memory residency checking. 
Though our modified Flash uses sendfile(), it uses 
mincore() to determine memory residency, which re- 
quires that files be memory-mapped. The cumulative over- 
head of memory-map operations is the largest consumer of 
CPU time. As can be seen in Figure 6, the per-call overhead 
of mmap( ) is significant and increases as the server runs. 
The cost increase is presumably due to finding available 
space as the process memory map becomes fragmented. 
To avoid the memory-residency overheads, we use 
Flash’s mapped-file cache bookkeeping as the sole heuristic 
for guessing memory residency. We eliminate all mmap, 
mincore, and munmap calls but keep track of what 
pieces of files have been recently accessed. Sizing the 
cache conservatively with respect to main memory, we save 
CPU overhead but introduce a small risk of having the main 
process block. The CPU savings of this change is substan- 
tial, allowing us to reach 620 connections (2GB dataset). 


5.5 Profiling by call site 


We take advantage of DeBox’s flexibility by separating the 
kernel time consumption based on call site rather than call 
name. We are interested in the cost of handling dynamic 
content since SpecWeb99 includes 30% dynamic requests 
which could be processed by various interfaces. Flash uses 
a persistent CGI interface similar to FastCGI [28] to reuse 
CGI processes when possible, and this mechanism commu- 
nicates over pipes. Although the read( ) and write() 
system calls are used by the main process, the helpers, and 
all of the CGI processes, we measure the overhead of only 
those involved in communication with CGI processes. 
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Figure 6: Call time of mmap ( ) as a function of invocation 


Our measurements show that the single call site respon- 
sible for most of the time is where the main process reads 
from the CGIs, consuming 20% of all kernel time, (176 sec- 
onds out of 891 seconds total). Writing the request to the 
CGI processes is much smaller, requiring only 24.3 seconds 
of system call time. This level of detail demonstrates the 
power of making performance a first-class result, since ex- 
isting kernel profilers would not have been able to separate 
the time for the read() calls by call sites. By modify- 
ing our CGI interface slightly, the main process writes only 
the HTTP header to the client, and passes the socket to the 
CGI application to let it write the data directly. This change 
allows us to reach 710 connections (2.35GB dataset). 


5.6 Other optimization opportunities 


By replacing our exact memory residency check with 
a cheaper heuristic, we gain performance, but intro- 
duce blocking into the sendfile() system call. New 
PerSleepInfo measurements of the blocking behavior of 
sendfile( ) are shownin Table 5. 


[time [label [____kernel file | Tine ] 


getblk kern/kemn_lock.c 
984544 | biord kern/vfs_bio.c | 2724 


Table 5: New blocking measurements of sendfile( ) 





The resource label “sfbufa” indicates that the kernel has 
exhausted the sendfile buffers used to map filesystem pages 
into kernel virtual memory. We confirm that increasing the 
number of buffers during boot time may mitigate this prob- 
lem in our test. However, based on the results of previous 
copy-avoidance systems [17, 31], we opt instead to imple- 
ment recycling of kernel virtual address buffers. With this 
change, many requests to the same file do not cause mul- 
tiple mappings, and eliminates the associated virtual mem- 
ory and physical map (pmap) operations. Caching these 
mappings may temporarily use more wired memory than 
no caching, but the reduction in overhead and address space 
consumption outweighs the drawbacks. 

The other two resource labels, “getblk” and “biord”, are 
related to disk access initiated within sendfile() when 
the requested pages are not in memory. Even though the 
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socket being used is nonblocking, that behavior is limited 
only to network buffer usage. We introduce a new flag to 
sendfile() so that it retums a different errno value 
if disk blocking would occur. This change allows us to 
achieve the same effect as we had with mincore( ), but 
with much less CPU overhead. We may optionally have 
the read helper process send data directly back to the client 
on a filesystem cache miss, but have not implemented this 
optimization. 

However, even with blocking eliminated, we find per- 
formance barely changes when using sendfile() ver- 
sus writev( ), and we find that the problem stems from 
handling small writes. HTTP responses consist of a small 
header followed by file data. The writev( ) code aggre- 
gates the header and the first portion of the body data into 
one packet, benefiting small file transfers. In SpecWeb99, 
35% of all static requests are for files 1KB or smaller. 

The FreeBSD sendfile() call includes parameters 
specifying headers and trailers to be sent with the data, 
whereas the Linux implementation does not. Linux intro- 
duces a new socket option, TCP_CORK, to delay transmis- 
sion until full packets can be assembled. While FreeBSD’s 
“monolithic” approach provides enough information to 
avoid sending a separate header, its implementation uses 
a kermel version of writev() for the header, thus gen- 
erating an extra packet. We improve this implemen- 
tation by creating an mbuf chain using the header and 
body data before sending it to lower levels of the net- 
work stack. This change generates fewer packets, improv- 
ing performance and network latency. Results of these 
changes on a microbenchmark are shown in Figure 7. 
With the sendfile() changes, we are able to achieve 
a SpecWeb99 score of 820, with a dataset size of 2.7GB. 


modified sendfile —«— 
: writev ----O-* 
sendfile +9 


Requests / Second (x1000) 





0.125 0.25 0.5 1 2 4 8 16 
File Size (Kbytes) 
Figure 7: Microbenchmark performance comparison of writev, 
sendfile, and modified sendfile — In this test, all clients request a 
single file at full speed using persistent connections. 


5.7 Case Study Summary 


By addressing the interaction areas identified by DeBox, 
we achievea factor of four improvement in our SpecWeb99 
score, supporting four times as many simultaneous con- 
nections while also handling a data set that almost three 
times as large as the physical memory of our machine. The 
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Figure 8: SpecWeb99 summary — 1. Original 2. VM patch 
3. Using sendfile() 4. FD-passing helpers 5. Fork helper 6. Elim- 
inate mmap 7. New CGI interface 8. New sendfile() 


Spec Web99 results of our modifications can be seen in Fig- 
ure 8, where we show the scores for all of the intermedi- 
ate modifications we made. Our final result of 820 com- 
pares favorably to published SpecWeb99 scores, though no 
directly comparable systems have been benchmarked. We 
outperform all uniprocessor systems with similar memory 
configurations but using other server software — the highest 
score for a system with less than 2GB of memory is 575. 
Most of our changes are portable architectural modifica- 
tions to the Flash Web Server, including (1) passing file de- 
scriptors between the helpers and the main process to avoid 
most disk operations in the main process, (2) introducing 
a new fork( ) helper to handle forking CGI requests, (3) 
eliminating the mapped file cache, and (4) allowing CGI 
processes to write directly to the clients instead of writing 
to the main process. Figure 9 shows the original and new 
architectures of the static content path for the server. 


start end 
Accept | Read find | | { Send | .! Read File || 
SaaS Se 
i} Pathname | Resp. | Mmaped t 
i] Translation |’ Header File 
(a) Original {Cache __|| Cache Cache _| 
Architecture } filename filename 
| ( Helper _ [Helper _ | 
Header 
(b) New Cache 
Architecture 





Figure 9: Architectural changes — The architecture is greatly sim- 
plified by using file descriptor passing and eliminating mapped file 
caching. Modified components are indicated with dark boxes. 


The changes we make to the operating system focus on 
sendfile( ), including (1) adding a new flag and retum 
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value to indicate when blocking on disk would occur, (2) 
caching kernel address space mapping to avoid unneces- 
sary physical map operations, and (3) sending headers and 
file data in a single mbuf chain to avoid multiple packets 
for small responses. Additionally, we apply a virtual mem- 
ory system patch that ultimately is superfluous since we re- 
move the memory-mapped file cache. We have provided 
our modifications to the FreeBSD developer group and all 
three optimizations have been incorporated into FreeBSD. 


6 Latency 


Since we identify and correct many sources of blocking, 
we are interested in the effects of our changes on server 
latency. We first compare the effect of our changes on the 
SpecWeb99 workload, and then reproduce workloads used 
by other researchers in studying static content latencies. In 
all cases, we compare latencies using a workload below the 
maximum of the slowest server configuration under test. 


6.1 SpecWeb99 workload 


On the SpecWeb99 workload, we find that mean response 
time is reduced by a factor of four by our changes. The cu- 
mulative distribution of latencies can be seen in Figure 10. 
We use 300 simultaneous connections, and compare the 
new server with the original Flash running ona patched VM 
system. Since 30% of the requests are for longer-running 
dynamic content, we also test the latencies of a SpecWeb99 
test with only static requests. The mean of this workload 
is 7.1 msec, lower than the 10.6 msec mean for the new 
server running the complete workload. This difference sug- 
gests that further optimization of dynamic content handling 
may lead to even better performance. To compare the dif- 
ference between static and dynamic request handling, we 
calculate the 5*”, 50“*, and 95*” percentiles of the latencies 
for requests on the SpecWeb99 workload. These results 
are shown in Table 6, and indicate that dynamic content 
is served at roughly half the speed of its static counterpart. 
The latency difference between the new server and the orig- 
inal Flash on this test is not as large as expected because the 
working set still fits in physical memory. 


/ new, static SpecWebS9(mean: 7.1 msec) —+— 
/ Mew, standard SpecWebgs (mean: 10.6 msec} --3¢-- 
1° old, standard SpecWeb99 (mean: 49.0 msec) ---™-- 





Probability [Response time <= x] 


O.1 1 10 100 1000 10000 


Time (msec) 


Figure 10: Latency summary for 300 SpecWeb99 connections 
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5%(ms) 


50%(ms) | 95%(ms) 





Table 6: Separating SpecWeb99 static and dynamic latencies 


6.2 Diskbound static workload 

To determine our latency benefit on a more disk-bound 
workload and to compare our results with those of other re- 
searchers, we construct a static workload similar to the one 
used to evaluate the Haboob server [41]. In this workload, 
1020 simulated clients generate static requests to a 3.3GB 
data set. Persistent connections are used, with clients issu- 
ing 5 requests per connection before closing it. To avoid 
overload, the request rate is fixed at 2300 requests/second, 
which is roughly 90% of the slowest server’s capacity. 

We compare several configurations to determine the la- 
tency benefits and the impact of parallelism in the server. 
We run the new and original versions of Flash with a single 
instance and four instances, to compare uniprocessor con- 
figurations with what would be expected on a 4-way SMP. 
We also run Apache with 150 and 300 server processes. 


0.6 


(New Fiash) —o— 
(New Flash.4p) ---e--— 


0.2 





Probability [Response time <= x] 
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Figure 11: Response latencies for the 3.3GB static workload 


5% | median 
(ms) (ms) 
New Flash | 0.37 c 


New Flash, 4p | 0.38 
Old Flash | 3.36 


Old Flash, 4p | 7.05 


Apache 150p 0.70 


Apache 300p | 0.78 

Table 7: Summaries of the static workload latencies 

The results, given in Figure 11 and Table 7, show the re- 
sponse time of our new server under this workload exhibits 
improvements of more than a factor of twelve in mean re- 
sponse time, and a factor of 47 in median latency. With 
four instances, the differences are a factor of 54 in mean re- 
sponse time and 174 in median time. We measure the max- 
imum capacities of the servers when run in infinite-demand 
mode, and these results are shown in Table 8. While the 
throughput gain from our optimizations is significant, the 
scale of gain is much lower than the SpecWeb99 test, in- 
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| dataset | Apache | Old Flash | New Flash 
240.3 | 


500MB | 485.2 





Table 8: Server static workload capacities (Mb/s) 


dicating that our latency benefits do not stem purely from 
extra capacity. 


6.3 Excess parallelism 

We also observe that all servers tested show latency degra- 
dation when running with more processes, though the effect 
is muchlower for our new server. This observation is in line 
with the self-interference between the helpers and the main 
Flash process which we described earlier. We increase the 
number of helper processes and measure its effect on the 
SpecWeb99 results, as shown in Table 9. We observe that 
too few helpers is insufficient to fully utilize the disk, and 
increasing their number initially helps performance. How- 
ever, the blocking from self-interference increases, eventu- 
ally decreasing performance. A similar phenomenon, stem- 
ming from the same problem, is also observed with Apache. 
Using DeBox, we find that Apache with 150 processes, 
sleeps 3667 times per second, increasing to 3994 times per 
second at 300 processes. This behavior is responsible for 
Apache’s latency increase in Figure 11. 


# of helpers 1 3 10 15 


295 | 339 
40.9% | 95.1% | 96.9% | 89.5% 
Table 9: Parallelism benefits and self-interference — The 
conformance measurement indicates how many requests meet 
SpecWeb99’s quality-of-service requirement. 


This result suggests that excess parallelism, where server 
designers use parallelism for convenience, may actually de- 
grade performance noticeably. This observation may ex- 
plain the latency behavior reported for Haboob [41]. 


7 Results Portability 


The main goal of this work is to provide developers with 
tools to diagnose and correct the performance problems in 
their own applications. Thus we hope that the optimiza- 
tions made on one platform also have benefit on other plat- 
forms. To test this premise, we test the performance on 
Linux, which has no DeBox support. 

Unfortunately, we were unable to get Linux to run prop- 
erly on our existing hardware, despite several attempts to 
resolve the issue on the Linux kemel list. So, for these 
numbers, we use a server machine with a 3.0 GHz Pentium 
4 processor and two Intel Prol000/MT Gigabit adapters, 
1GB of memory, and a similar disk. The experiments were 
performed on 2.4.21 kernel with epo11( ) support. 

We compare the throughput and latency of four servers: 
Apache 1.3.27, Haboob, Flash, and the new Flash. We in- 
crease the max number of clients to 1024 in Apache and 
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disable logging. Both the original Flash and the new Flash 
server use the maximum available cache size for LRU. We 
also adjust the cache size in Haboob for the best perfor- 
mance. The throughput results, shown in Table 10, are quite 
surprising. The Haboob server, despite having aggressive 
optimizations and event-driven stages, performs slightly 
better than Apache on diskbound workload but worse than 
Apache on an in-memory workload. We believe that its 
dependence on excess parallelism (via its threaded design) 
may have some impact on its performance. The new Flash 
server gains about 17-24% over the old one for the smaller 
workloads, and all four servers have similar throughput on 
the larger workload because of diskbound. 


Throughput (Mb/s) 
data set | Haboob 
324.9 434.3 | 1098.1 


372.4 
77.4 


New Flash 


5S00MB 1284.7 


Response Time (ms) 


782 
median | 4143 | 0.61 


Table 10: Throughput measurement on Linux with 1GB memory 
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Figure 12: Response time on Linux with 3.3GB dataset 


Despite similar throughputs at the 3.3GB data set size, 
the latencies of the servers, shown in Figure 12 and Ta- 
ble 10, are markedly different. The Haboob latency profile 
is very close to their published results, but are beaten by all 
of the other servers. We sunnise that the minimal amount 
of tuning done to configurations of Apache and the original 
Flash yield much better results than the original Haboob 
comparison [41]. The benefit of our optimization is still 
valid on this platform, with a factor of 4 both in median 
and mean latency over the original Flash. One interesting 
observation is that the 95% latency of the new Flash is a 
factor of 39 lower than the mean value. This result suggests 
that the small fraction of long-latency requests is the major 
contribution to the mean latency. Though our Linux re- 
sults are not directly comparable to our FreeBSD ones due 
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to the hardware differences, we do notice this phenomenon 
is less obvious on FreeBSD. Presumably one of the causes 
of this is the blocking disk I/O feature of sendf ile( ) 
on Linux. Another reason may be Linux’s filesystem per- 
formance, since this throughput is worse than what we ob- 
served on FreeBSD. 


8 Related Work 


To compare DeBox’s approach of making performance in- 
formation a first-class result, we describe three categories 
of tools currently in use, and explain how DeBox relates to 
these approaches. 

e Function-based profilers — Programs such as prof, 
gprof [18], and their variants are often used to detect hot- 
spots in programs and kernels. These tools use compiler as- 
sistance to add bookkeeping information (count and time). 
Data is gathered while running and analyzed offline to re- 
veal function call counts and CPU usage, often along edges 
in the call graph. 

e Coverage-based profilers — These profilers divide the 
program of interest into regions and use a clock interrupt 
to periodically sample the location of the program counter. 
Like function-based profilers, data gathering is done on- 
line while analysis is performed offline. Tools such as 
profil(), kernbb, and tcov can then use this infor- 
mation to show what parts of the program are most likely to 
consume CPU time. Coverage-only approaches may miss 
infrequently-called functions entirely and may not be able 
to show call graph behavior. Coverage information com- 
bined with compiler analysis can be used to show usage on 
a basic-block basis. 

e Hardware-assisted profilers — These profilers are sim- 
ilar to coverage-based profilers, but use special features of 
the microprocessor (event counters, timers, programmable 
interrupts) to obtain high-precision information at lower 
cost. The other major difference is that these profilers, such 
as DCPI [4], Morph [43], VTune [19], Oprofile [29], and 
PP[3] tend to be whole system profilers, capturing activity 
across all processes and the operating system. 


In this category, DeBox is logically closest to kemel 
gprof, though it provides more than just timing infor- 
mation. DeBox’s full call trace allows more complete call 
graph generation than gprof’s arc counts, and with the data 
compression and storage performed in user space, overhead 
is moved from the kemel to the process. Compared to path 
profiling, DeBox allows developers to customize the level 
of detail they want about specific paths, and it allows them 
to act on that information as it is generated. In compari- 
son to low-level statistical profilers such as DCPI, coverage 
differs since DeBox measures functions directly used dur- 
ing the system call. As a result, the difference in approach 
yields some differences in what can be gathered and the dif- 
ficulty in doing so — DCPI can gather bottom-half informa- 
tion, which DeBox currently cannot. However, DeBox can 


easily isolate problematic paths and their call sites, which 
DCPI’s aggregation makes more difficult. 


e System activity monitors — Tools such as top, 
vmstat, netstat, iostat, and systat can be used 
to monitor a running system or determine a first-order cause 
for system slowdowns. The level of precision varies greatly, 
with top showing per-process information on CPU us- 
age, memory consumption, ownership, and running time, 
to vmstat showing only summary information on mem- 
ory usage, fault rates, disk activity, and CPU usage. 

e Trace tools — Trace tools provide a means of observ- 
ing the system call behavior of processes without access to 
source code. Tools such as truss, PCT [11], strace [2], 
and ktrace are able to show some details of system calls, 
such as parameters, return values, and timing information. 
Recent tools, such as Kitrace [21] and the Linux Trace 
Toolkit [42], also provide data on some kemel state that 
changes as a result of the system calls. These tools are in- 
tended for observing another process, and as a result, pro- 
ducing out-of-band measurements and data aggregation, of- 
ten requiring post-processing to generate usable output. 

e Timing calls — Using gettimeofday() or similar 
calls, programmers can manually record the start and end 
times of events to infer information based on the difference. 
The getrusage() call adds some information beyond 
timings (context switches, faults, messages and I/O counts) 
and can similarly used. If per-call information is required, 
not only do these approaches introduce many more system 
calls, but the information can be misleading. 


DeBox compares favorably with a hypothetical merger 
of the timing calls and the trace tools in the sense that tim- 
ing information is presented in-band, but so is the other in- 
formation. In comparison with the Linux Trace Toolkit, our 
focus differs in that we gather the most significant pieces of 
data related to performance, and we capture it at a much 
higher level of detail. 


e Microbenchmarks — Tools such as Imbench [24] and 
hbench:OS [13] can measure best-case times or the isolated 
cost of certain operations (cache misses, context switches, 
etc.). Common usage for these tools is to compare different 
operating systems, different hardware platforms, or possi- 
ble optimizations. 

e Latency tools — Recent work on attempting to find the 
source of latency on desktop systems not designed for real- 
time work have yielded insight and some tools. The Intel 
Real-Time Performance Analyzer [33] helps automate the 
process of pinpointing latency. The work of Cota-Robles 
and Held [16] and Jones and Regehr [20] demonstrate the 
benefits of successive measurement and searching. 

e Instrumentation — Dynamic instrumentation tools pro- 
vide mechanisms to instrument running systems (processes 
or the kemel) under user control, and to obtain pre- 
cise kernel information. Examples include DynInst [14], 
KernInst [40], ParaDyn [25], Etch [35], and ATOM [37]. 
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The appeal of this approach versus standard profilers is the 
flexibility (arbitrary code can be inserted) and the cost (no 
overhead until use). Information is presented out-of-band. 


Since DeBox measures the performance of calls in their 
natural usage, it resembles the instrumentation tools. De- 
Box gains some flexibility by presenting this data to the 
application, which can filter it on-line. One major differ- 
ence between DeBox and kernel instrumentation is that we 
provide a rich set of measurements to any process, rather 
than providing information only to privileged processes. 


Beyond these performance analysis tools, the idea of ob- 
serving kernel behavior to improve performance has ap- 
peared in many different forms. We share similarities with 
Scheduler Activations [5] in observing scheduler activity to 
optimize application performance, and with the Infokemel 
system by Arpaci-Dusseau et al. [8]. Our goals differ, since 
we are more concemed with understanding why blocking 
occurs rather than reacting to it during a system call. Our 
non-blocking sendfile() modification is pattemed on 
non-blocking sockets, but it could be used in other system 
calls as well. In a similar vein, RedHat has applied for a 
patent on a new flag to the open( ) call, which aborts if 
the necessary metadata is not in memory [26]. 

Our observations on blocking and its impact on latency 
may impact server design. Event-driven designs for net- 
work servers have been a popular approach since the per- 
formance studies of the Harvest Cache [12] and the Flash 
server [30]. Schmidt and Hu [36] performed much of the 
early work in studying threaded architectures for improv- 
ing server performance. A hybrid architecture was used 
by Welsh et al. [41] to support scheduling, while Larus 
and Parkes [22] demonstrate that such scheduling can also 
be performed in event-driven architectures. Qie et al. [34] 
show that such architectures can also be protected against 
denial-of-service attacks. Adya et al. [1] discuss the unifi- 
cation of the two models. We believe that DeBox can be 
used to identify problem areas in other servers and archi- 
tectures, as our latency measurements of Apache suggest. 


9 Conclusions and Discussion 


This paper presents the design, implementation and eval- 
uation of DeBox, an effective approach to provide more 
OS transparency, by exposing system call performance as 
a first-class result via in-band channels. DeBox provides 
direct performance feedback from the kemel on a per-call 
basis, enabling programmers to diagnose kemel and user 
interactions correlated with user-level events. Furthermore, 
we believe that the ability to monitor behavior on-line pro- 
vides programmatic flexibility of interpreting and analyz- 
ing data not present in other approaches. 

Our case study using the Flash Web Server with the 
SpecWeb99 benchmark running on FreeB SD demonstrates 
the power of DeBox. Addressing the problematic interac- 
tions and optimization opportunities discovered using De- 


Box improves our experimental results an overall factor of 
four in SpecWeb99 score, despite having a data set size 
nearly three times as large as our physical memory. Fur- 
thermore, our latency analysis demonstrates gains between 
a factor of 4 to 47 under various conditions. Further re- 
sults show that fixing the bottlenecks identified using De- 
Box also mitigates most of the negative impact from excess 
parallelism in application design. 

We have shown how DeBox can be used in a variety of 
examples, allowing developers to shape profiling policy and 
react to anomalies in ways that are not possible with other 
tools. Although DeBox does requireaccess to kemel source 
code for achieving the highest impact, we do not believe 
that such a restriction is significant. FreeBSD, NetBSD, 
and Linux sources are easily available, and with the ad- 
vent of Microsoft’s Shared Source initiatives, few hardware 
platforms exist for which some OS source is not available. 
Also, general information about kemel behavior instead of 
source code may be enough to help application redesign. 
Our performance portability results also demonstrate that 
our new system achieves better performance even without 
kemel modification. A further implication of this is that it 
is possible to perform analysis and modifications while run- 
ning On One operating system, and still achieve some degree 
of benefit in other environments. 

In this paper we focused on how DeBox can be used as 
a performance analysis tool, but we have not discussed its 
utility in general-purpose monitoring because of space lim- 
its. Given its low overheads, DeBox is an excellent candi- 
date for monitoring long-running applications. We are ap- 
proaching this problem by modifying the 1ibc library and 
associated header files so that a simplerecompile and relink 
will enable monitoring of applications using DeBox. It is 
also possible to process results automatically by allowing 
user-specified analysis policies. We are working on such a 
tool, which will allow passive monitoring of daemons, but 
a full discussion of it is beyond the scope of this paper. 

While we have shown DeBox to be effective in identi- 
fying performance problems in the interaction between the 
OS and applications, the current version of DeBox does not 
handle the bottom-half activities in the kernel. DeBox’s 
current focus on the system call boundary also makes it less 
useful for tracing problems arising purely in user space. 
However, we believe that both of these limitations can be 
addressed, and we are continuing work in these areas. 
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Abstract 


This paper presents DTrace, a new facility for dynamic 
instrumentation of production systems. DTrace features 
the ability to dynamically instrument both user-level and 
kemel-level software in a unified and absolutely safe 
fashion. When not explicitly enabled, DTrace has zero 
probe effect — the system operates exactly as if DTrace 
were not present at all. DTrace allows for many tens 
of thousands of instrumentation points, with even the 
smallest of systems offering on the order of 30,000 such 
points in the kerel alone. We have developed a C-like 
high-level control language to describe the predicates 
and actions at a given point of instrumentation. The lan- 
guage features user-defined variables, including thread- 
local variables and associative arrays. To eliminate the 
need for most postprocessing, the facility features a scal- 
able mechanism for aggregating data and a mechanism 
for speculative tracing. DTrace has been integrated into 
the Solaris operating system and has been used to find 
serious systemic performance problems on production 
systems — problems that could not be found using pre- 
existing facilities. 


1 Introduction 


As systems grow larger and more complicated, perfor- 
mance analysis is increasingly performed by the system 
integrator in production rather than by the developer in 
development. Trends towards componentization and ap- 
plication consolidation accelerate this change: system 
integrators increasingly combine off-the-shelf compo- 
nents in ways that the original developers did not antic- 
ipate. Performance analysis infrastructure has generally 
not kept pace with the shift to in-production performance 
analysis: the analysis infrastructure is still focussed on 
the developer, on development systems, or both. And 
where performance analysis infrastructure is designed 
for production use, it is almost always process-centric 
— and therefore of little help in understanding systemic 
problems. 


To be acceptable for use on production systems, perfor- 


mance analysis infrastructure must have zero probe ef- 
fect when disabled, and must be absolutely safe when 
enabled. That is, its mere presence must not make the 
system any slower, and there must be no way to acciden- 
tally induce system failure through misuse. To have sys- 
temic scope, the entire system must be instrumentable, 
and there must exist ways to easily coalesce data to high- 
light systemic trends. 


We have developed a facility for systemic dynamic in- 
strumentation that can gather and coalesce arbitrary 
data on production systems. This facility — DTrace 
— has been integrated into Solaris and is publicly 
available[12]. DTrace features: 


Dynamic instrumentation. Static instrumentation 
always induces some disabled probe effect; to 
achieve the zero disabled probe effect required for 
production use, DTrace uses only dynamic instru- 
mentation. When DTrace is not in use, the system 
is just as if DTrace were not present at all. 


Unified instrumentation. DTrace can dynamically 
instrument both user and kemel-level software, 
and can do so in a unified manner whereby both 
data and control flow can be followed across the 
user/kernel boundary. 


Arbitrary-context keel instrumentation. DTrace 
can instrument virtually all of the kernel, including 
delicate subsystems like the scheduler and synchro- 
nization facilities. 


Data integrity. DTrace always reports any errors 
that prevent trace data from being recorded. In the 
absence of such errors, DTrace guarantees data in- 
tegrity: there are no windows in which recorded 
data can be silently corrupted or lost. 


e Arbitrary actions. The actions taken at a given point 
of instrumentation are not defined or limited a pri- 
ori — the user can enable any probe with an arbi- 
trary set of actions. Moreover, DTrace guarantees 
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absolute safety of user-defined actions: run-time er- 
rors such as illegal memory accesses are caught and 
reported. 


Predicates. A logical predicate mechanism allows 
actions to be taken only when user-specified condi- 
tions are met, thereby pruning unwanted data at the 
source. DTrace thus avoids retaining, copying and 
storing data that will ultimately be discarded. 


A high-level control language. Predicates and ac- 
tions are described in a C-like language — dubbed 
“D” — that supports all ANSI C operators and 
allows access to the kernel’s variables and native 
types. D offers user-defined variables, including 
global variables, thread-local variables, and asso- 
ciative arrays. D also supports pointer dereferenc- 
ing; coupled with the run-time safety mechanisms 
of DTrace, structure chains can be safely traversed 
in a predicate or action. 


A scalable mechanism for aggregating data. 
DTrace allows data to be aggregated based on an ar- 
bitrary tuple of D expressions. The mechanism co- 
alesces data as it is generated, reducing the amount 
of data that percolates through the framework by a 
factor of the number of data points. By allowing ag- 
gregation based on D expressions, DTrace permits 
users to aggregate by virtually anything. 


Speculative tracing. DTrace has a mechanism for 
speculatively tracing data, deferring the decision to 
comnit or discard the data to a later time. This fea- 
ture eliminates the need for most post-processing 
when exploring sporadic aberrant behavior. 


Heterogeneous instrumentation. Tracing frame- 
works have historically been designed around a 
single instrumentation methodology. In DTrace, 
the instrumentation providers are formally sepa- 
rated from the probe processing framework by a 
well-specified API, allowing novel dynamic instru- 
mentation technologies to plug into and exploit the 
common framework. 


Scalable architecture. DTrace allows for many 
tens of thousands of instrumentation points (even 
the smallest systems typically have on the order 
of 30,000 such points) and provides primitives for 
subsets of probes to be efficiently selected and en- 
abled. 


Virtualized consumers. Everything about DTrace is 
virtualized per consumer: multiple consumers can 
enable the same probe in different ways, and a sin- 
gle consumer can enablea single probe in different 
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ways. There is no limit on the number of concur- 
rent DTrace consumers. 


The remainder of this paper describes DTrace in detail. 
In Section 2, we discuss related work in the area of dy- 
namic instrumentation. Section 3 provides an overview 
of the DTrace architecture. Section 4 describes some of 
the instrumentation providers we have implemented for 
DTrace. Section 5 describes the D language. Section 6 
describes the DTrace facility for aggregating data. Sec- 
tion 7 describes the user-level instrumentation provided 
by DTrace. Section 8 describes the DTrace facility for 
speculative tracing. Section 9 describes in detail a pro- 
duction performance problem that was root-caused us- 
ing DTrace. Finally, Section 10 discusses future work 
and Section 11 provides our conclusions. 


2 Related work 


The notion of safely augmenting operating system ex- 
ecution with user-specified code has been explored in 
extensible systems like VINO[10] and SPIN[2]. More 
generally, the notion of augmenting execution with code 
has been explored in aspect-oriented programming sys- 
tems like AspectJ[6]. However, these systems were de- 
signed to allow the user to extend the system or appli- 
cation where DTrace is designed to allow the user to 
simply understand it. So where the extensible systems 
allow much more general purpose augmentation, they 
have many fewer (if any) primitives for understanding 
system behavior. 


Systems like ATOM[11] and Punfy[3] instrument pro- 
grams for purposes of understanding them, but these 
systems fundamentally differ from DTrace in that they 
are static — they operate by instnimenting the binary 
off-line and running the instrumented binary in lieu of 
the original binary. Moreover, these static instrumenta- 
tion systems don’t provide systemic insight: they can- 
not integrate instrumentation from disjoint applications, 
and they are generally unable to instrument the operating 
system whatsoever. Even in the confines of their domain 
of single application instrumentation, these systems are 
inappropriate for production environments: in these en- 
vironments, application restart represents an unaccept- 
able lapse in service. 


There is a large body of work dedicated to systemic 
and dynamic instrumentation. Some features of DTrace, 
like predicates, were directly inspired by other work[8]. 
Some other features, like the idea of a higher-level lan- 
guage for system monitoring, exist elsewhere[1, 4, 9] — 
but DTrace has made important new contributions like 
thread-local variables and associative arrays. Other fea- 
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tures, like aggregations, exist only in rudimentary form 
elsewhere[1, 4]; DTrace has advanced these ideas sig- 
nificantly. And some features, like speculative tracing, 
don’t seem to exist in any form in any of the prior work. 


2.1 Linux Trace Toolkit 


The Linux Trace Toolkit (LTT) is designed around a 
traditional static instrumentation methodology that in- 
duces a non-zero (but small) probe effect for each in- 
strumentation point[16]. To keep the overall disabled 
probe effect reasonably low, LTT defines only a limited 
numberof instrumentation points — comprising approx- 
imately 45 events. LIT cannot take arbitrary actions 
(each statically-defined event defines an event-specific 
“detail”), and lacks any sort of higher-level language to 
describe such actions. LTT has a coarse mechanism for 
pruning data, whereby traced events may be limited only 
to those pertaining to a given PID, process group, GID 
or UID, but no other predicates are possible. As LTT has 
few mechanisms for reducing the data flow via pruning 
or coalescing, substantial effort has naturally gone into 
optimizing the path of trace data from the kernel to user- 
level[17]. 


2.2 DProbes 


DProbes is a facility originally designed for OS/2 that 
was ported to Linux and subsequently expanded[9]. Su- 
perficially, DProbes and DTrace have some similar at- 
tributes: both are based on dynamic instrumentation 
(and thus both have zero probe effect when not enabled) 
and both define a language for arbitrary actions as well 
as a simple virtual machine to implement them. How- 
ever, there are significant differences. While DProbes 
uses dynamic instrumentation, it uses a technique that 
is lossy when a probe is hit simultaneously on differ- 
ent CPUs. While DProbes has user-defined variables, it 
lacks thread-local variables and associative arrays. Fur- 
ther, it lacks any mechanism for data aggregation, and 
has no predicate support. And while DProbes has made 
some safety considerations (for example, invalid loads 
are handled through an exception mechanism), it was not 
designed with absolute safety as a constraint; misuse of 
DProbes can result in a system crash.1 


2.3 K42 


K42 is a research kernel that has its own static instru- 
mentation framework[14]. K42’s instrumentation has 
many of LTT’s limitations (statically defined actions, no 


'Examples of such misuse include erroneously specifying a non- 
instruction boundary to instrument or specifying an action that incor- 
rectly changes register values. 


facilities for data reduction, etc.), but — as in DTrace — 
thought has been given in K42 to instrumentation scala- 
bility. Like DTrace, K42 has lock-free, per-CPU buffer- 
ing — but K42 implements it in a way that sacrifices the 
integrity of traced data.? Recently, the scalable tracing 
techniques from K42 have been integrated into LTT, pre- 
sumably rectifying LTT’s serious scalability problems 
(albeit at the expense of data integrity). 


2.4 Kerninst 


Keminst is a dynamic instrumentation framework that 
is designed for use on commodity operating system 
kernels[{13]. Keminst achieves zero probe effect when 
disabled, and allows instrumentation of virtually any text 
in the kernel. However, Kerninst is highly aggressive in 
its instrumentation; users can erroneously induce a fatal 
error by accidentally instrumenting routines that are not 
actually safe to instrument.? Kerninst allows for some 
coalesence of data, but data may not be aggregated based 
on arbitrary tuples. Kerninst has some predicate support, 
but it does not allow for arbitrary predicates and has no 
support for arbitrary actions. 


3 DTrace Architecture 


The core of DTrace — including all instrumentation, 
probe processing and buffering — resides in the kernel. 
Processes become DTrace consumers by initiating com- 
munication with the in-kemnel DTrace component via the 
DTrace library. While any program may be a DTrace 
consumer, dtrace(1M) is the canonical DTrace con- 
sumer: it allows generalized access to all DTrace facili- 
ties. 


3.1 Providers and Probes 


The DTrace framework itself performs no instrumenta- 
tion of the system; that task is delegated to instrumen- 
tation providers. Providers are loadable kernel modules 
that communicate with the DTrace kernel module using 
a well-defined API. When they are instructed to do so 
by the DTrace framework, instrumentation providers de- 
termine points that they can potentially instrument. For 
every point of instrumentation, providers call back into 
the DTrace framework to create a probe. To create a 
probe the provider specifies the module name and func- 
tion name of the instrumentation point, plus a semantic 


2For example, rescheduling during data recording can silently cor- 
Tupt the data buffer. 

3In particular, Kerninst on SPARC makes no attempt to recognize 
text as being executed at TL=1 or TL>1 — two highly constrained 
contexts in the SPARC V9 architecture. Instrumenting such text with 
Kerninst induces an operating system panic. This has been communi- 
cated to Miller et al.; a solution is likely forthcoming[7]. 
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name for the probe. Each probe is thus uniquely identi- 
fied by a 4-tuple: 


< provider, module, function, name > 


Probe creation does not instrument the system: it simply 
identifies a potential for instrumentation to the DTrace 
framework. When a provider creates a probe, DTrace 
retums a probe identifier to the provider. 


Probes are advertised to consumers, who can enable 
them by specifying any (or all) elements of the 4-tuple. 
When a probe is enabled, an enabling control block 
(ECB) is created and associated with the probe. If there 
are no other ECBs associated with the probe (that is, 
if the probe is disabled), the DTrace framework calls 
the probe’s provider to enable the probe. The provider 
dynamically instruments the system in such a way that 
when the probe fires, control is transferred to an entry 
point in the DTrace framework with the probe’s identi- 
fier specified as the first argument. A key attribute of 
DTrace is that there are no constraints as to the context 
of a firing probe: the DTrace framework itself is non- 
blocking and makes no explicit or implicit calls into the 
kernel at-large. 


When a probe fires and control is transferred to the 
DTrace framework, interrupts are disabled on the cur- 
rent CPU, and DTrace performs the activities specified 
by each ECB on the probe’s ECB chain. Interrupts are 
then reenabled and control returns to the provider. The 
provider itself need not handle any multiplexing of con- 
sumers on a single probe — all multiplexing is handled 
by the framework’s ECB abstraction. 


3.2 Actions and Predicates 


Each ECB may have an optional predicate associated 
with it. If an ECB has a predicate and the condition 
specified by the predicate is not satisfied, processing ad- 
vances to the next ECB. Every ECB has a list of actions; 
if the predicate is satisfied, the ECB is processed by it- 
erating over its actions. If an action indicates data to be 
recorded, the data is stored in the per-CPU buffer asso- 
ciated with the consumer that created the ECB; see Sec- 
tion 3.3. Actions may also update D variable state; user 
variables are described in more detail in Section 5. Ac- 
tions may “ot store to kemel memory, modify registers, 
or make otherwise arbitrary changes to system state.* 


4There do exist some actions that change the state of the system, 
but they change state only in a well-defined way (e.g. stopping the 
current process, or inducing a kemel breakpoint). These destructive 
actions are only permitted to users with sufficient privilege, and can be 
disabled entirely. 
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3.3 Buffers 


Each DTrace consumer has a set of in-kemel per-CPU 
buffers allocated on its behalf and referred to by its con- 
sumer state. The consumer state is in tum referred to by 
each of the consumer’s ECBs; when an ECB action indi- 
cates data to be recorded, it is recorded in the ECB con- 
sumer’s per-CPU buffer. The amount of data recorded 
by a given ECB is always constant. That is, different 
ECBs may record different amounts of data, but a given 
ECB always records the same quantity of data. Before 
processing an ECB, the per-CPU buffer is checked for 
sufficient space; if there is not sufficient space for the 
ECB’s data recording actions, a per-buffer drop count is 
incremented and processing advances to the next ECB. 


It is up to consumers to minimize drop counts by read- 
ing buffers periodically.> Buffers are read out of the 
kemel using a mechanism that both maintains data in- 
tegrity and assures that probe processing remains wait- 
free. This is done by having two per-CPU buffers: an 
active buffer and an inactive buffer. When a DTrace con- 
sumer wishes to read the buffer for a specified CPU, a 
cross-Call is made to the CPU. The cross-call, which ex- 
ecutes on the specified CPU, disables interrupts on the 
CPU, switches the active buffer with the inactive buffer, 
reenables interrupts and retums. Because interrupts are 
disabled in both probe processing and buffer switching 
(and because buffer switching always occurs on the CPU 
to be switched), an ordering is assured: buffer switch- 
ing and probe processing cannot possibly interleave on 
the same CPU. Once the active and inactive buffers have 
been switched, the inactive buffer is copied out to the 
consumer. 


The data record layout in the per-CPU buffer is an en- 
abled probe identifier (EPID) followed by some amount 
of data. An EPID has a one-to-one mapping with an 
ECB, and can be used to query the kemel for the size 
and layout of the data stored by the corresponding ECB. 
Because the data layout for a given ECB is guaranteed to 
be constant over the lifetime of the ECB, the ECB meta- 
data can be cached at user-level. This design separates 
the metadata stream from the data stream, simplifying 
run-time analysis tools considerably. 


3.4 DIF 


Actions and predicates are specified in a virtual machine 
instruction set that is emulated in the kemel at probe 
firing time. The instruction set, “D Intermediate For- 
mat” or DIF, is a small RISC instruction set designed 
for simple emulation and on-the-fly code generation. It 


5Consumers may also reduce drops by increasing the size of in- 
kemel buffers. 
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features 64-bit registers, 64-bit arithmetic and logical in- 
structions, comparison and branch instructions, 1-, 2-, 4- 
and 8-byte memory loads from kemel and user space, 
and special instructions to access variables and strings. 
DIF is designed for simplicity of emulation. For exam- 
ple, there is only one addressing mode and most instruc- 
tions operate only on register operands. 


3.5 DIF Safety 


As DIF is emulated in the context of a firing probe, it is a 
design constraint that DIF emulation be absolutely safe. 
To assure basic sanity, opcodes, reserved bits, registers, 
string references and variable references are checked for 
validity as the DIF is loaded into the kernel. To prevent 
DIF from inducing an infinite loop in probe context, only 
forward branches are permitted. This safety provision 
may seem draconian — it eliminates loops altogether — 
but in practice we have not discovered it to present a 
serious limitation.® 


Run-time errors like illegal loads or division by zero can- 
not be detected statically; these errors are handled by the 
DIF virtual machine. Misaligned loads and division by 
zero are easily handled — the emulator simply refuses 
to perform such operations. (Any attempt to perform 
such an operation aborts processing of the current ECB 
and results in a run-time error that is propagated back to 
the DTrace consumer.) Similarly, loads from memory- 
mapped I/O devices (where loads may have undesirable 
or dangerous side effects) are prevented by checking that 
the address of a DIF-directed load does not fall within 
the virtual address range that the kemel reserves for 
memory-mapped device registers. 


Loads from unmapped memory are more complicated to 
prevent, however, because it is not possible to probe VM 
data structures from probe firing context. When the em- 
ulation engine attempts to perform such a load, a hard- 
ware fault will occur. The kernel’s page fault handler 
has been modified to check if the load is DIF-directed; 
if it is, the fault handler sets a per-CPU bit to indicate 
that a fault has occurred, and increments the instruction 
pointer past the faulting load. After emulating each load, 
the DIF emulation engine checks for the presence of the 
faulted bit; if it is set, processing of the current ECB is 
aborted and the error is reported to the user. This mech- 
anism adds some processing cost to the kemel’s page 
fault path, but the cost is so small relative to the total 
processing cost of a page fault that the effect on system 
performance is nil. 


©DProbes addressed this problem by allowing loops but introducing 
a user-tunable, “jmpmax,” as an upper-bound on the number of jumps 
that a probe handler may make. 


4 Providers 


By formally separating instrumentation providers from 
the core framework, DTrace is able to accommodate 
heterogeneous instrumentation methodologies. Further, 
as future instrumentation methodologies are developed, 
they can be easily plugged in to the DTrace frame- 
work. We have implemented twelve different instrumen- 
tation providers that between them offer observability 
into many aspects of the system. While the providers 
employ different instrumentation methodologies, all of 
the DTrace providers have no observable probe effect 
when disabled. Some of the providers are introduced 
below, but the details of their instrumentation method- 
ologies are largely beyond the scope of this paper. 


4.1 Function Boundary Tracing 


The Function Boundary Tracing (FBT) provider makes 
available a probe upon entry to and return from nearly 
every function in the kernel. As there are many func- 
tions in the kemel, FBT provides many probes — even 
on the smallest systems, FBT will provide more than 
25,000 probes. As with other DTrace providers, FBT 
has zero probe effect when it is not explicitly enabled, 
and when enabled only induces a probe effect in probed 
functions. While the mechanism used for the implemen- 
tation of FBT is highly specific to the instruction set ar- 
chitecture, FBT has been implemented on both SPARC 
and x86. 


On SPARC, FBT works by replacing an instruction 
with an unconditional annulled branch-always (ba, a) 
instruction. The branch redirects control flow into an 
FBT-controlled trampoline, which prepares arguments 
and transfers control into DTrace. Upon returm from 
DTrace, the replaced instruction is executed in the tram- 
poline before transferring control back to the instru- 
mented code path. This is a similar mechanism to that 
used by Kemninst[{13] — but it is at once less general 
(it instruments only function entry and return) and com- 
pletely safe (it will never erroneously instrument code 
executed at TL>0). 


On x86, FBT uses a trap-based mechanism that replaces 
one of the instructions in the sequence that establishes a 
stack frame (or one of the instructions in the sequence 
that dismantles a stack frame) with an instruction to 
transfer control to the interrupt descriptor table (IDT). 
The IDT handler uses the trapping instruction pointer 
to look up the FBT probe and transfers control into 
DTrace. Upon retum from DTrace, the replaced instruc- 
tion is emulated from the trap handler by manipulating 
the trap stack. The use of emulation (instead of instruc- 
tion rewriting and reexecution) assures that FBT does 
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not suffer from the potential lossiness of the DProbes 
mechanism. 


4.2 Statically-defined Tracing 


While FBT allows for comprehensive probe coverage, 
one must be familiar with the kernel implementation to 
use it effectively. To have probes with semantic mean- 
ing, one must allow probes to be statically declared in 
the implementation. The mechanism for implementing 
this is typically a macro that expands to a conditional 
call into a tracing framework if tracing is enabled[16]. 
While the probe effect of this mechanism is small, it is 
observable: even when disabled, the expanded macro in- 
duces a load, a compare and a taken branch. 


In keeping with our philosophy of zero probe ef- 
fect when disabled, we have implemented a statically- 
defined tracing (SDT) provider by defining a C macro 
that expands to a call to a non-existent function with 
a well-defined prefix (‘““_dtrace_probe_”). When the 
kernel linker sees a relocation against a function with 
this prefix, it replaces the call instruction with a no- 
operation and records the full name of the bogus func- 
tion along with the location of the call site. When the 
SDT provider loads, it queries this auxiliary structure 
and creates a probe with a name specified by the func- 
tion name. When an SDT probe is enabled, the no- 
operation at the call site is patched to be a call into 
an SDT-controlled trampoline that transfers control into 
DTrace. 


In principle, this provider induces a disabled probe ef- 
fect: while the call site is replaced with a no-operation, 
the compiler must nonetheless treat the call site as a 
transfer of control into an unknown function. Asa result, 
this mechanism can induce disabled probe effect by cre- 
ating artificial register pressure. However, by carefully 
placing SDT probes near extant calls to functions, this 
disabled probe effect can be made so small as to be un- 
observable. Indeed, we have added over 15 Osuch sites to 
the Solaris kernel, and have been unable to measure any 
performance difference — even on microbenchmarks 
designed to highlight any disabled probe effect. 


43 Lock Tracing 


The lockstat provider makes available probes that 
can be used to understand virtually any aspect of ker- 
nel synchronization behavior. The lockstat provider 
works by dynamically rewriting the kermel functions 
that manipulate synchronization primitives. As with all 
other DTrace providers, this instrumentation only oc- 
curs as probes are explicitly enabled; the lockstat 
provider induces zero probe effect when not enabled. 
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The lockstat provider’s instrumentation methodology 
has existed in Solaris for quite some time — it has his- 
torically been the basis for the lockstat(1M) com- 
mand. As such, the lockstat provider is particularly 
useful for understanding kemel resource contention. 
As part of the DTrace work, the in-kernel component 
was augmented to become the lockstat provider, the 
lockstat command was reimplemented as a DTrace 
consumer, and the legacy custom-built, single-purpose 
data-processing framework was discarded. 


4.4 System Call Tracing 


The syscall provider makes available a probe at the 
entry to and retum from each system call in the sys- 
tem. As system calls are the primary interface between 
user-level applications and the operating system kemel, 
the syscall provider can offer tremendous insight into 
application behavior with respect to the system. The 
syscall provider works by dynamically rewriting the 
corresponding entry in the system call table when a 
probe is enabled. 


4.5 Profiling 


The providers described above provide probes that are 
anchored to specific points in text. However, DTrace 
also allows for unanchored probes — probes that are 
not associated with any particular point of execution but 
rather with some asynchronous event source. Among 
these is the profile provider, for which the event 
source is a time-based interrupt of specified interval. 
These probes can be used to sample some aspect of 
system state every specified unit of time, and the sam- 
ples can then be used to infer system behavior. Given 
the arbitrary actions that DTrace supports, the profile 
provider can be used to sample practically any datum in 
the system. For example, one could sample the state of 
the current thread, the state of the CPU, the current stack 
trace, or the current machine instruction. 


5 D Language 


DTrace users can specify arbitrary predicates and ac- 
tions using the high-level D programming language. D 
is a C-like language that supports all ANSI C opera- 
tors and allows access to the kernel’s native types and 
global variables. D includes support for several kinds 
of user-defined variables, including global, clause-local, 
and thread-local variables and associative arrays. D pro- 
grams are compiled into DIF by acompiler implemented 
in the DTrace library; the DIF is then bundled into an 
in-memory object file representation and sent to the in- 
kermel DTrace framework for validation and probe en- 
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abling. The dtrace(1M) command provides a generic 
front-end to the D compiler and DTrace, but other lay- 
ered tools can be built on top of the compiler library as 
well, such as the new implementation of lockstat(1M) 
described earlier. 


5.1 Program Structure 


A D program consists of one or more clauses that de- 
scribe the instrumentation to be enabled by DTrace. 
Each probe clause has the form: 


probe-descriptions 
/predicate/ 


{ 
} 


action-statements 


Probe descriptions are specified using the form 
provider:module:function:name. Omitted fields match 
any value, and sh(1) globbing syntax is supported. The 
predicate and action statements may each be optionally 
omitted. 


D uses a program structure similar to awk(1) because 
tracing programs resemble pattern matching programs in 
that execution order does not follow traditional function- 
oriented program structure; instead, execution order is 
defined by a set of external inputs and the tracing pro- 
gram “reacts” by executing the predefined matching 
clauses. During internal testing, the meaning of this pro- 
gram form was immediately obvious to UNIX develop- 
ers and permitted rapid adoption of the language. 


5.2 Types, Operators and Expressions 


As C is the language of UNIX, D is designed to form a 
companion language to C for use in dynamic tracing. D 
predicates and actions are written identically to C lan- 
guage statements, and all of the ANSI C operators can 
be used and follow identical precedence rules. D also 
supports all of the intrinsic C data types, typedef, and 
the ability to define struct, union, and enum types. 
Users are also permitted to define and manipulate their 
own variables, described shortly, and access a set of pre- 
defined functions and variables provided by DTrace. 


The D compiler also makes use of C source type and 
symbol information provided by a special kemel service, 
allowing D programmers to access C types and global 
variables defined in kernel source code without declaring 
them. The FBT provider exports the input arguments 
and retum values of kemel functions to DTrace when 
its probes fire, and the C type service also allows the 
D compiler to automatically associate these arguments 


with their corresponding C data types in a D program 
clause that matches an FBT probe. 


Unlike a traditional C source file, a D source file may 
access types and symbols from a variety of separate 
scopes, including the core kemel, multiple loadable ker- 
nel modules, and any type and variable definitions pro- 
vided in the D program itself. To manage access to ex- 
ternal namespaces, the backquote (‘) character can be 
inserted in symbol and type identifiers to reference the 
namespace denoted by the identifier preceding the back- 
quote. For example, the type struct foo‘ bar would 
name the C type struct bar ina kemel module named 
foo, and the identifier ‘rootvp would match the ker- 
nel global variable rootvp and would have the type 
vnode_t * automatically assigned to it by the D com- 
piler. 


5.3. User Variables 


D variables can be declared using C declaration syntax in 
the outer scope of the program, or they can be implicitly 
defined by assignment statements. When variables are 
defined by assignment, the left-hand identifier is defined 
and assigned the type of the right-hand expression for 
the remainder of the program. Our experience showed 
that D programs were rapidly developed and edited and 
often written directly on the dtrace(IM) command- 
line, so users benefited from the ability to omit decla- 
rations for simple programs. 


5.4 Variable Scopes 


In addition to global variables, D programs can cre- 
ate clause-local and thread-local variables of any type. 
Variables from these two scopes are accessed using the 
reserved prefixes this—> and self-> respectively. The 
prefixes serve to both separate the variable namespaces 
and to facilitate their use in assignment statements with- 
out the need for prior declaration. Clause-local variables 
access storage that is re-used across the execution of D 
program clauses, and are used like C automatic vari- 
ables. Thread-local variables associate a single variable 
name with separate storage for each operating system 
thread, including interrupt threads. 


Thread-local variables are used frequently in D to as- 
sociate data with a thread performing some activity of 
interest. As an example, Figure 1 contains a script that 
uses thread-local variables to output the amount of time 
that a thread spends in a read(2) system call. 
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syscall: :read:entry 


{ 

self->t = timestamp; 
} 
syscall: :read:return 
/self->t/ 
{ 


printf('"%d/id spent 7%d nsecs in read\n", 
pid, tid, timestamp - self->t); 


Figure 1: A script that uses a thread-local variable to out- 
put the amount of time that a thread spends in a read(2) sys- 
tem call. The thread-local variable self->t is instantiated 
on-demand when any thread fires the syscall: : read: entry 
probe and is assigned the value of the built-in timestamp vari- 
able; the program then computes the time difference when the 
system call retums. As with recorded data, DTrace reports any 
failure to allocate a dynamic variable so data is never silently 
lost. 


5.5 Associative Arrays 


D programs can also create associative array variables 
where each array element is indexed by a tuple of 
expression values and data elements are created on- 
demand. For example, the D program statement a[123, 
"hello"] = 456 defines an associative array a with tu- 
ple signature [int, string] where each element is 
an int, and then assigns the value 456 to the element 
indexed by tuple [123, "hello"]. D supports both 
global and thread-local associative arrays. As in other 
languages such as Perl, associative arrays permit D pro- 
grammers to easily create and manage complex dictio- 
nary data structures without requiring them to manage 
memory and write lookup routines. 


5.6 Strings 


D provides a built-in string type to resolve the ambi- 
guity of the C char* type, which can be used to repre- 
sent an arbitrary address, the address of a single charac- 
ter, or the address of a NUL-terminated string. The D 
string type acts like the C type char [n] where n is 
a fixed string limit that can be adjusted at compile-time. 
The string limit is also enforced by the DTrace in-kemel 
component, so that it can provide built-in functions such 
as strlen() and ensure finite running time when an in- 
valid string address is specified. D permits strings to 
be copied using the = operator and compared using the 
relational operators. D implicitly promotes char* and 
char[] to string appropriately. 
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6 Aggregating Data 


When instrumenting the system to answer performance- 
related questions, it is often useful to think not in terms 
of data gathered by individual probes, but rather how that 
data can be aggregated to answer a specific question. For 
example, if one wished to know the number of system 
calls by user ID, one would not necessarily care about 
the datum collected at each system call — one simply 
wants to see a table of user IDs and system calls. Histor- 
ically, this question has been answered by gathering data 
at each system call, and postprocessing the data using a 
tool like awk(1) or per1(1). However, in DTrace the ag- 
gregating of data is a first-class operation, performed at 
the source. 


6.1 Aggregating Functions 


We define an aggregating function to be one that has the 
following property: 


FU (re) U Fie) Us. UF (e,)) = fo UU. Uy) 


where zy, is a set of arbitrary data. That is, applying an 
aggregating function to subsets of the whole and then 
applying it again to the set of results gives the same re- 
sult as applying it to the whole itself. Many common 
functions for understanding a set of data are aggregating 
functions, including counting the number of elements in 
the set, computing the maximum value of the set, and 
summing all elements in the set. Not all functions are 
aggregating functions, however; computing the mode 
and computing the median are two examples of non- 
aggregating functions. 


Applying aggregating functions to data in situ has a 
number of advantages: 


e The entire data set need not be stored. Whenever a 
new element is to be added to the set, the aggregat- 
ing function is calculated given the set consisting 
of the current intermediate result and the new ele- 
ment. After the new result is calculated, the new el- 
ement may be discarded. This reduces the amount 
of storage required by a factor of the number of data 
points — which is often quite large. 


e A scalable implementation is allowed. One does 
not wish for data collection to induce pathological 
scalability problems. Aggregating functions allow 
for intermediate results to be kept per-CPU instead 
of in a shared data structure. When a system-wide 
result is desired, the aggregating function may then 
be applied to the set consisting of the per-CPU in- 
termediate results. 
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6.2 Aggregations 


DTrace implements aggregating functions as aggrega- 
tions. An aggregation is a named structure indexed by 
an n-tuple that stores the result of an aggregating func- 
tion. In D, the syntax for an aggregation is: 


@identifier [keys] = aggfunc(args) ; 


where identifier is an optional name of the aggregation, 
keys is acomma-separated list of D expressions, aggfunc 
is one of the DTrace aggregating functions and args is 
a comma-separated list of arguments to the aggregating 
function. (Most aggregating functions take just a single 
argument that represents the new datum.) 


For example, the following DTrace script counts 
write(2) system calls by application name: 


syscall: :write:entry 
{ 
@counts[execname] = count(); 


} 


By default, aggregation results are displayed when 
dtrace(1M) terminates. (This behavior may be 
changed by explicitly controlling aggregation output 
with the printa function.) Assuming the above were 
named “write.d”, running it might yield: 


# dtrace -s write.d 
dtrace: script ’write.d’ matched 1 probe 
Cc 


dtrace 1 
cat 4 
sed 9 
head 9 
grep 14 
find 15 
tail 25 
mountd 28 
expr 72 
sh 291 
tee 814 
sshd 1996 
make.bin 2010 


In the above output, one might perhaps be interested in 
understanding more about the write system calls from 
the processes named “sshd.” For example, to get a feel 
for the distribution of write sizes per file descriptor, one 
could aggregate on argO (the file descriptor argument to 
the write system call), specifying the “quantize()” 
aggregating function (which generates a power-of-two 
distribution) with an argument of arg2 (the size argu- 
ment to the write system call): 


syscall: :write:entry 
/execname == "sshd"/ 
{ 
@[argO] = quantize(arg2) ; 
} 


Running the above yields a frequency distribution for 
each file descriptor. For example: 


5 
value --------- Distribution --------- count 

16 | 0 

32 | 1 

64 | ) 

128 | 0 
256 [@@ 13 
512 |@@ 13 
1024 | @@@OOOOQEEEEOOOQQQEEEOOQQQee 199 

2048 | 0 


The above output would indicate that for file descrip- 
tor five, 199 writes were between 1024 and 2047 bytes. 
If one wanted to understand the origin of writes to this 
file descriptor, one could (for example) add to the predi- 
cate that arg0 be five, and aggregate on the application’s 
stack trace by using the ustack function: 
syscall: :write: entry 
/execname == "sshd" && argO == 5/ 
{ 

@[ustack()] = quantize (arg2) ; 
} 


7  User-level Instrumentation 


DTrace provides instrumentation of user-level program 
text through the pid provider, which can instrument 
arbitrary instructions in a specified process. The 
pid provider is slightly different from other providers 
in that it actually defines a class of providers — 
each process can potentially have an associated pid 
provider. The process identifier is appended to the 
name of each pid provider. For example, the probe 
pidi203:libc.so.1:malloc:entry corresponds to 
the function entry of malloc(3C) in process 1203. 


In keeping with the DTrace philosophy of dynamic in- 
strumentation, target processes need not be restarted to 
be instrumented and, as with other providers, there is no 
pid provider probe effect when the probes are not en- 
abled. 


The techniques used by the pid provider are ISA- 
specific, but they all involve a mechanism that rewrites 
the instrumented instruction to induce a trap into the op- 
erating system. The trap-based mechanism has a higher 
enabled probe effect than branch-based mechanisms 
used elsewhere[15], but it completely unifies kernel- and 
user-level instrumentation: any DTrace mechanism that 
may be used with kemel-level probes may also be used 
with user-level probes. As an example, Figure 2 con- 
tains a script that uses a thread-local D variable to fol- 
low all activity — user-level and kemel-level — from a 
specified user-level function; Figure 3 contains example 
output of this script. 
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#!/usr/sbin/dtrace -s 
#pragma D option flowindent 


pid$1: :$2:entry 
{ 
self->trace = 1; 


} 


pid$1:::entry, pid$1:::return, fbt::: 
/self->trace/ 
{ 


printf ("%s", curlwpsinfo->pr_syscall 7 
WW: is "U"); 
} 


pid$1::$2:return 
/self->trace/ 
{ 

self->trace = 0; 


} 


Figure 2: Script to follow all activity — user-level and kemel- 
level — from a specified user-level function. This script uses 
the D macro argument variables “$1” and “$2” to allow the tar- 
get process identifier and the user-level function to be specified 
as arguments to the script. 


DTrace also allows for tracing of data from user pro- 
cesses. The copyin() and copyinstr() subroutines 
can be used to access data from the current process. For 
example, the following script aggregates on the name 
(arg0) passed to the open(2) system call: 


syscall: :open:entry 
{ 

Qfiles[copyinstr(arg0)] = count(); 
} 


By tracing events in both the kernel and user processes, 
and combining data from both sources, DTrace provides 
the complete view of the system required to understand 
systemic problems that span the user/kernel boundary. 


8 Speculative Tracing 


In a tracing framework that offers coverage as compre- 
hensive as that of DTrace, the challenge for the user 
quickly becomes figuring out what not to trace. In 
DTrace, the primary mechanism for filtering out unin- 
teresting events is the predicate mechanism discussed in 
Section 3.2. Predicates are useful when it is known at 
the time that a probe fires whether or not the probe event 
is interesting. For example, if one is only interested in 
activity associated with a certain process or a certain file 
descriptor, one can know when the probe fires if it as- 
sociated with the process or file descriptor of interest. 
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# ./all.d ‘pgrep xclock‘ XEventsQueued 
dtrace: script ’./all.d’ matched 52377 probes 
CPU FUNCTION 
QO -> XEventsQueued 
-> _XEventsQueued 
-> _X11TransBytesReadable 
<- _X11TransBytesReadable 
-> _X11TransSocketBytesReadable 
<- _X11TransSocketBytesReadable 
-> ioctl 
-> ioctl 
-> getf 
-> set_active_fd 
<- set_active_fd 
<- getf 
-> get_udatamodel 
<- get_udatamodel 


oO 


oooooooooceo0°coe 
AARAAAAARGCGAAaQAaG 


-> releasef 
-> clear_active_fd 
<- clear_active_fd 
-> cv_broadcast 
<- cv_broadcast 
<- releasef 
<- ioctl 
<- ioctl 
<- _XEventsQueued 
<- XEventsQueued 


COD OC OC CCC Co: 
GAGCRAAARAR 


Figure 3: Example output of the script from Figure 2, assum- 
ing that the script were named “all .d.” Note the crossings of 
the user/kernel boundary after the first “ioct1” and before the 
last “ioctl,” above: while other instrumentation frameworks 
allow for some unified tracing, this is perhaps the clearest dis- 
play of control flow across the user/kernel boundary. 


However, there are some situations in which one may 
not know whether or not a given probe event is interest- 
ing until some time after the probe fires. 


For example, if a system call is failing sporadically with 
a common error code (e.g. EIO or EINVAL), one may 
wish to better understand the code path that is leading to 
the error condition. To capture the code path, one could 
enable every probe — but only if the failing call can be 
isolated in such a way that a meaningful predicate can 
be constructed. If the failures were sporadic or nonde- 
terministic, one would be forced to record all events that 
might be interesting, and later postprocess the data to 
filter out the ones that were not associated with the fail- 
ing code path. In this case, even though the number of 
interesting events may be reasonably small, the number 
of events that must be recorded is very large — making 
postprocessing difficult if not impossible. 


Toaddress this and similar situations, DTrace has a facil- 
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#pragma D option flowindent 


syscall: :ioctl:entry 
/pid != $pid/ 


{ 
self~->spec = speculation() ; 
i; 
fot 
/self->spec/ 
{ 
speculate(self-—>spec) ; 
printf("4s: 4d", execname, errno) ; 
} 


syscall: :ioctl:return 
/self->spec && errno != 0/ 
{ 
commit (self->spec) ; 
self->spec = 0; 


syscall: :ioctl:return 
/self->spec && errno == 0/ 


{ 
discard(self->spec) ; 
self->spec = 0; 
} 
Figure 4: _A script to speculatively trace all functions 


called from ioct1(2) system calls that return failure. The 
speculation function retums an identifier for a new spec- 
ulative tracing buffer; the speculate function indicates that 
subsequent data-recording expressions in the clause are to be 
recorded to the specified speculative buffer. This script uses 
the “$pid” variable to avoid tracing any failing ioctl calls 
made by dtrace itself. 


ity for speculative tracing. Using this facility, one may 
tentatively record data; later, one may decide that the 
recorded data is interesting and commit it to the princi- 
pal buffer, or one may decide that the recorded data is 
uninteresting, and discard it. As an example, Figure 4 
contains a script that uses speculative tracing to capture 
details of only those ioct1(2) system calls that retum 
failure; Figure 5 contains example ouput of this script. 


9 Experience 


DTrace has been used extensively inside Sun to under- 
stand system behavior in both development and pro- 
duction environments. One production environment in 
which DTrace has been especially useful is a SunRay 
server in Broomfield, Colorado. The server — which 
is run by Sun’s IT organization and has 10 CPUs, 32 
gigabytes of memory, and approximately 170 SunRay 


# dtrace -s ./ioctl.d 
dtrace: script ’./ioctl.d’ matched 27778 probes 
CPU FUNCTION 


0 -> ioctl dhcpagent: 0 
0 -> getf dhcpagent: 0 
0 -> set_active_fd dhcpagent: 0 
0 <- set_active_fd dhcpagent: 0 
0 <- getf dhcpagent: 0 
0 -> fop_ioctl dhcpagent: 0 
0 -> ufs_ioctl dhcpagent: 0 
0 <- ufs_ioctl dhcpagent: 0 
0 <- fop_ioctl dhcpagent: 0 
0 -> releasef dhcpagent: 0 
0 -> clear_active_fd dhcpagent: 0 
0 <- clear_active_fd dhcpagent: 0 
0 -> cv_broadcast dhcpagent: 0 
0 <- cv_broadcast dhcpagent: 0 
0 <- releasef dhcpagent: 0 
0 -> set_errno dhcpagent: 0 
0 <- set_errno dhcpagent: 25 
0 <- ioctl dhcpagent: 25 


Figure 5: Example output from running the script from Fig- 
ure 4. The output includes the full function trace from only 
the failing calls to ioctl — which in this case is an ioctl 
from the DHCP client daemon, dhcpagent(1M), failing with 
ENOTTY (25). 


users — was routinely exhibiting sluggish performance. 
DTrace was used toresolve many performance problems 
on this production system; the following is the detailed 
description of the resolution of one such problem. 


By looking at the output of mpstat(1M), a traditional 
Solaris monitoring tool, it was noted that the number 
of cross-calls per CPU per second was quite high. (A 
cross-call is a function call directed to be performed 
by a specified CPU.) This led to the natural question: 
who (or what) was inducing the cross-calls? Tradition- 
ally, there is no way to answer this question concisely. 
The DTrace “sysinfo” provider, however, is an SDT- 
derived provider that can dynamically instrument every 
increment of the counters consumed by mpstat. So 
by using DTrace and sysinfo’s “xcalls” probe, this 
question can be easily answered: 


sysinfo:::xcalls 
{ 
@[execname] = count(); 


} 


Running the above gives a table of application names 
and the number of cross-calls that each induced; run- 
ning it on the server in question revealed that virtually all 
application-induced cross calls were due to the “Xsun” 
application, the Sun X server. This wasn’t too surpris- 
ing — as there is an X server for each SunRay user, one 
would expect them to do much of the machine’s work. 
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Still, the high number of cross-calls merited further in- 
vestigation: what were the X servers doing to induce the 
cross-calls? To answer this question, the following script 
was written: 


syscall:::entry 


/execname == "Xsun"/ 
{ 
self->sys = probefunc; 
} 
sysinfo:::xcalls 
/execname == "Xsun"/ 
{ 


@[self->sys != NULL ? 
self->sys : "<none>"] = count(); 


} 


syscall:::return 
/self->sys != NULL/ 
{ 

self->sys = NULL; 
ad 


This script uses a thread-local variable to keep track of 
the current system call name; when the xcalls probe 
fires, it aggregates on the system call that induced the 
cross-call. In this case, the script revealed that nearly 
all cross-calls from “Xsun” were being induced by the 
munmap(2) system call. The fact thatmunmap activity in- 
duces cross-calls is not surprising (memory demapping 
induces a cross call as part of TLB invalidation), but 
the fact that there was so much munmap activity (thou- 
sands of munmap calls per second, system wide) was un- 
expected. 


Given that ongoing munmap activity must coexist with 
ongoing mmap(2) activity, the next question was what 
were the X servers mmap’ing? And were there some X 
servers that were mmap’ing more than others? Both of 
these questions can be answered at once: 


syscall: :mmap:entry 


/execname == "Xsun"/ 
{ 
@[pid, arg4] = count(); 
} 
END 
{ 
printf("%9s %13s %16s\n", 
"PID", "FD", "COUNT"); 
printa("49d %13d %16@d\n", @); 
} 


This script aggregates on both process identifier and 
mmap’s file descriptor argument to yield a table of pro- 
cess identifiers and mmap’ed file descriptors. It uses the 
special DTrace END probe and the printa function to 


precisely control the output. Here is the tail of the out- 
put from running the above D script on the production 
SunRay server: 


PID FD COUNT 
26744 4 50 
2219 4 56 
64907 4 65 
23468 4 65 
45317 4 68 
11077 4 1684 
63574 4 1780 
8477 4 1826 
55758 4 1850 
38710 4 1907 
9973 4 1948 


As labelled above, the first column is the process iden- 
tifier, the second column is the file descriptor, and the 
third column is the count. (dtrace(1M) always sorts its 
aggregation output by aggregation value.) The data re- 
vealed two things: first, that all of the mmap activity for 
each of the X servers originated from file descriptor 4 in 
each. And second, that six of the 170 X servers on the 
machine were responsible for most of the mmap activity. 
Using traditional process-centric tools (e.g., pfiles(1)) 
revealed that in each X server file descriptor 4 corre- 
sponded to the file “/dev/zero,” the zero(7D) device 
present in most UNIX variants. mmap’ing /dev/zero 
is a technique for allocating memory, but why were the 
X servers allocating (and deallocating) so much mem- 
ory so frequently? To answer this, we wrote a script to 
aggregate on the user stack trace of the X servers when 
they called mmap: 


syscall: :mmap: entry 
/execname == "Xsun"/ 
{ 
@{ustack()] = count(); 
} 


Running this yields a table of stack traces and counts. In 
this case, all Xsun mmap stack traces were identical: 


libc.so.1‘mmapt0Oxc 
libcfb32.so.1‘cfb32CreatePixmap+0x74 
ddxSUNWsunray .so.1 ‘newt32CreatePixmap+0x20 
Xsun‘ProcCreatePixmap+0x118 

Xsun ‘Dispatch+0x17c 

Xsun ‘main+0x788 

Xsun‘_start+0x108 


The stack trace indicated why the X servers were allo- 
cating (and deallocating) memory: they were creating 
(and destroying) Pixmaps. This answered the immediate 
question, and raised a new one: what applications were 
ordering their X servers to create and destroy Pixmaps? 
Answering this required a somewhat more sophisticated 
script: 
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syscall: :poll:entry 


/execname == "Xsun"/ 
{ 
self->interested = 0; 
} 
syscall: :mmap:entry 
/execname == "Xsun"/ 
{ 
self->interested = 1; 


} 


sched: : : wakeup 
/self->interested/ 


{ 
@Cargs[1]->pr_fname] = count(); 
} 


This script exploits some implementation knowledge of 
the X server. An X server works by calling pol1(2) on 
its connections to wait for requests; when a request ar- 
rives, the X server (a single-threaded process) processes 
the request and sends the response. Sending the response 
causes the X server to awaken the blocking client, after 
which the X server again polls on its connections. To de- 
termine for whom the X servers were creating Pixmaps, 
we Set a thread-local variable (“interest ed’) when the 
X server called mmap. We then enabled the “wakeup” 
probe in the “sched” provider. The sched provider is 
an SDT-derived provider that makes available probes re- 
lated to CPU scheduling; the wakeup probe fires when 
one thread wakes another.’ If the X server woke an- 
other thread and interested was set, we aggregated on 
the process that we were waking. The core assumption 
was that the process that the X server awakened imme- 
diately after having performed an mmap was the process 
for whom that mmap was performed. 


Running the above on the production SunRay server pro- 
duced the following (trimmed) output: 


gedit 25 
soffice.bin 26 
netscape-bin 44 
gnome-terminal 81 
dsdm 487 
gnome-smproxy 490 
metacity 546 
gnome-panel 549 
gtik2_applet2 6399 
This output was the smoking gun — it imme- 


7Jn the absence of the sched provider, we would have en- 
abled the FBT probe in the kernel’s routine to awaken another 
thread, ‘‘sleepq_unlink()” — but using the well-defined sched 
provider[12] requires no kernel implementation knowledge. 


diately focussed all attention on the application 
“gtik2_applet2,” a stock ticker applet for the 
GNOME desktop. A further DTrace script that aggre- 
gated on user stack revealed the source of the prob- 
lem: gtik2_applet2 was creating (and destroying) an 
X graphics context (GC) every 10 milliseconds® As 
any X programmer knows, GC’s are expensive server- 
side objects — they are not to be created with reck- 
less abandon[5]. While there were only six instances 
of gtik2_applet2 running on the SunRay server, each 
was inducing this expensive operation from their X 
servers (and subsequently from the operating system) 
one hundred times per second; taken together, they 
were having a substantial effect on system perfor- 
mance. Indeed, stopping the six gtik2_applet2 pro- 
cesses dramatically improved the system’s performance: 
cross-calls dropped by 64 percent, involuntary context 
switches dropped by 35 percent, system time went down 
27 percent, user time went down 37 percent and idle time 
went up by 15 percent. 


This was a serious (and in retrospect, glaring) perfor- 
mance problem. But it was practically impossible to de- 
bug with traditional tools because it was a systemic prob- 
lem: the gtik2_applet2 processes were doing very lit- 
tle work themselves — they were inducing work on their 
behalf from other components of the system. To root- 
cause the problem, we made extensive use of aggrega- 
tions and and thread-local variables, two features unique 
to DTrace. 


10 Future Work 


DTrace provides a stable and extensible foundation for 
future work to enhance our ability to observe produc- 
tion systems. We are actively developing extensions to 
DTrace, including: 


e Performance counters. Modem microprocessors 
such as SPARC and x86 export performance 
counter registers that can be programmed to count 
branch mispredicts, cache misses, and other pro- 
cessor events. We plan to implement a DTrace 
provider that exports performance counter informa- 
tion and allows it to be accessed in D from a probe 
action. 


e Helper actions. Complex middleware may wish to 
assist DTrace with actions that require knowledge 
specific to the middleware. We have developed a 
prototype of such a helper action that permits appli- 
cations to provide assistance for DTrace in obtain- 


8See http: //bugzilla.gnome. org/show_bug .cgi?id=99696 
for details. 
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ing a user-level stack trace. We have implemented 
the helper action in the Java Virtual Machine, al- 
lowing for ustack to obtain a user-level stack trace 
that contains both Java and C/C++ stack frames. 


e User lock analysis. The pid provider can instru- 
ment any function in a user process, including user- 
level synchronization facilities. We have devel- 
oped a prototype user-level equivalent to the kemel 
lockstat(1M) utility, dubbed plockstat, that 
can perform dynamic lock-contention analysis of 
multi-threaded user processes. 


11 Conclusions 


We have described DTrace, a new facility for dynamic 
instrumentation of both user-level and kemel-level soft- 
ware in production systems. We have described the 
principal features of DTrace, including the details of 
D, its high-level control language. Although there re- 
main other important features of DTrace for which space 
did not permit a detailed description (e.g. postmortem 
tracing, boot-time tracing) we have highlighted the ma- 
jor advances in DTrace over prior work in dynamic in- 
strumentation: thread-local variables, associative arrays, 
data aggregation, seamlessly unified user-/kemel-level 
tracing, and speculative tracing. We have demonstrated 
the use of DTrace in root-causing an actual, serious per- 
formance problem on a production system — a problem 
that could not have been root-caused in a production en- 
vironment prior to this work. 
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ABSTRACT 


Software robustness has significant impact on system 
availability. Unfortunately, finding software bugs is a 
very challenging task because many bugs are hard to re- 
produce. While debugging a program, it would be very 
useful to rollback a crashed program to a previous execu- 
tion point and deterministically re-execute the “buggy” 
code region. However, most previous work on rollback 
and replay support was designed to survive hardware or 
operating system failures, and is therefore too heavy- 
weight for the fine-grained rollback and replay needed 
for software debugging. 


This paper presents Flashback, a lightweight OS ex- 
tension that provides fine-grained rollback and replay to 
help debug software. Flashback uses shadow processes 
to efficiently roll back in-memory state of a process, and 
logs a process’ interactions with the system to support 
deterministic replay. Both shadow processes and logging 
of system calls are implemented in a lightweight fashion 
specifically designed for the purpose of software debug- 
ging. 

We have implemented a prototype of Flashback in 
the Linux operating system. Our experimental results 
with micro-benchmarks and real applications show that 
Flashback adds little overhead and can quickly roll back 
a debugged program to a previous execution point and 
deterministically replay from that point. 


1 Introduction 


As rapid advances in computing hardware have led to 
dramatic improvements in computer performance, issues 
of reliability, maintainability, and cost of ownership are 
becoming increasingly important. Unfortunately, soft- 
ware bugs are as frequent as ever, accounting for as 
much as 40% of computer system failures [45]. Software 
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bugs may crash a production system, making services 
unavailable. Moreover, “silent” bugs that run unde- 
tected may corrupt valuable information. According to 
the National Institute of Standards and Technology [48], 
software bugs cost the U.S. economy an estimated $59.5 
billion annually, approximately 0.6% of the gross domes- 
tic product! Given the magnitude of this problem, the 
development of effective debugging tools is imperative. 


Software debugging has been the focus of much re- 
search. Popular avenues of such research include detec- 
tion and analysis of data races [7, 23, 46, 63, 68, 69, 74], 
static compiler-based techniques to detect potential 
bugs [20, 24, 31, 36, 64, 76] possibly aided by static 
checking of user-directed rules [19, 27, 81], run-time 
checking of data types to detect some classes of memory- 
related bugs [41, 49], and more extensive run-time checks 
to detect more complex program errors [28, 51]. These 
studies have proposed effective solutions to statically or 
dynamically detect certain types of software bugs. 


Even though previous solutions have shown promising 
results, most software bugs still rely on programmers to 
interactively debug using tools such as gdb. Interactive 
debugging can be a very challenging task because some 
bugs occur only after hours or even days of execution. 
Some of them occur only with a particular combination 
of user input and/or hardware configurations. More- 
over, some bugs, such as data races, are particularly 
hard to find because they only occur with a particular 
interleaved sequence of timing-related events. 


These problems motivate the need for low-overhead 
debugging support that allows programmers to rollback 
to a previous execution point and re-execute the buggy 
code region. A deterministic replay recreates the precise 
conditions that lead to the bug and helps to understand 
the causes of the bug. In most debugging tools today, if 
an error occurs, the program needs to be restarted from 
the very beginning and may take hours or even days 
to reach the buggy state. If the bug is time-related, the 
bug may not occur during re-execution. It would be very 
useful if an interactive debugger such as gdb can period- 
ically checkpoint the process state of the debugged pro- 
gram during its dynamic execution. If an error occurs, 
the programmer can request gdb to rollback to a previ- 
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ous state and then deterministically replay the program 
from this state so that the programmer can see how the 
bug manifests in order to catch its root cause. 


Though system support for rollback and replay has 
been studied in the past, most previous approaches are 
too heavy-weight to support software debugging. The 
main reason is that these approaches are geared toward 
surviving hardware or operating system failures. There- 
fore, most of these systems checkpoint program state 
to secondary storage such as disk, remote memory or 
non-volatile memory [8, 10, 12, 34, 37, 38, 39, 54, 61, 
77, 79, 82]. Correspondingly, these systems incur far 
higher overhead than is necessary or permissible to sup- 
port software debugging. Unlike hardware/OS failures, 
we only need to rollback and replay a program when it 
crashes due to software bugs. Moreover, most previous 
systems cannot afford frequent checkpointing because of 
the high overheads involved in these approaches. As a 
result, applications may have to roll back to a point in 
the distant past (e.g., 1-2 hours ago). 


Besides checkpointing systems, other work on roll- 
back support — such as transaction support for main- 
memory data structures [11, 29, 40, 43, 60, 62], system 
recovery (9, 42, 65, 72) or logging and replay of system 
events (6, 33, 50, 66, 70] — either have problems similar to 
previous checkpointing systems or require applications 
to be rollback-aware. These limitations hinder the ef- 
fectiveness of these solutions for software debugging of 
general programs. 


In this paper, we present a lightweight OS extension 
called Flashback that provides rollback and determin- 
istic replay support for software debugging. In order 
to efficiently capture the in-memory state of an execut- 
ing process, Flashback uses shadow processes to replicate 
a program’s execution state. Moreover, Flashback also 
captures the interactions between a program and the 
rest of the system —- such as system calls, signals, and 
memory mapped regions — to allow for subsequent de- 
terministic re-execution. We have developed a prototype 
of our proposed solution in the Linux operating system 
that implements a subset of the features. Our experi- 
mental results with micro-benchmarks and real applica- 
tions show that our system adds little overhead and can 
quickly roll back to a previous execution point. 


As an example of how deterministic replay support 
can be used for debugging, we also explore the necessary 
extensions to gdb in order to provide user support for 
checkpointing, rollback and deterministic replay. These 
extensions will allow programmers to roll back a pro- 
gram to a previous state when something has gone awry, 
and interactively replay the buggy code region. With 
such support, the programmer does not need to restart 
the execution of the program or to worry about the re- 
producibility of the bug. 


This paper is organized as follows. Section 2 describes 
the motivation and background of our work. Section 3 
presents an overview of Flashback, and sections 4 and 5 
describe in greater detail our approach for rollback of 
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state and deterministic replay. Section 6 presents the 
experimental results. Section 7 discusses the modifica- 
tions that have been made to gdb in order to control 
logging, rollback and recovery from within the debugger. 
Section 8 concludes the paper with a brief discussion of 
our experience as well as plans for future work. 


2 Background and Related Work 


Our work builds upon two groups of research: system 
support for debugging and system support for rollback. 
In this section we discuss closely related work done in 
these two directions. 


2.1 System Support for Debugging 


Software debugging has been the subject of substantial 
research and development. Existing approaches mainly 
include compile-time static checking, run-time dynamic 
checking and hardware support for debugging. Some 
representative compile-time static checkers were pro- 
posed by Wagner [75, 76], Lujan [44] Evans [21], En- 
gler [19, 27, 81]. Examples of run-time dynamic check- 
ers include Rational’s Purify [30], KAI’s Assure [35], 
Lam et.  al.’s DIDUCE [28, 51] and several oth- 
ers [41, 49, 15, 53, 58, 63]. Recently, several hardware 
architecture techniques have been proposed to detect 
bugs [26, 1, 14, 47, 56]. 


While these compile-time, run-time or hardware tech- 
niques are very useful in catching certain types of bugs, 
many bugs still cause the programmer to rely on inter- 
active debuggers such as gdb. To characterize timing- 
related bugs such as race conditions, simply rerunning 
the program with the same input may not reproduce the 
same bug. Moreover, some bugs may appear only after 
running the program for several hours, making the de- 
bugging process a formidable task. To understand and 
find root causes of such bugs, it is very useful to provide 
system support for reproducing the occurring bug, which 
may only appear for a particular combination of user in- 
puts and configurations or after a particular interleaved 
sequence of time-related events. 


One effective method to reproduce a bug is to roll 
back to a previous execution state in the vicinity of the 
buggy code, and deterministically replay the execution 
either interactively inside a debugger or automatically 
with heavy instrumentation. This requires an efficient 
rollback and deterministic replay mechanism. 


2.2 System Support for Rollback 


Rollback capability is provided in many systems in- 
cluding checkpointing systems, main-memory transac- 
tion systems and software rejuvenation. 


Checkpointing has been studied extensively in the 
past. Checkpointing enables storing the previous exe- 
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cution state of a system in a failure-independent loca- 
tion. When the system fails, the program can restart 
from the most recent checkpoint in either a different 
machine or the same machine after fixing the cause 
of the failure. Since most checkpointing systems as- 
sume that the entire system may fail, checkpoint data 
is stored either in disks [12, 34, 37, 38, 39, 79, 61], re- 
mote memory [3, 54, 82] and non-volatile or persistent 
memory [10, 80]. As a result, most checkpoint systems 
incur high overhead and cannot afford to take frequent 
checkpoints. They are, therefore, too heavy-weight to 
support rollback for software debugging. 


Systems that provide transaction support for main- 
memory data structures also allow applications to roll- 
back to a previous execution point [11, 29, 43, 60, 62]. 
For example, Lowell and Chen have developed a sys- 
tem that provides transaction support in the Rio Vista 
recoverable virtual memory system [11, 43]. Most of 
these approaches require applications to be written us- 
ing the transaction programming model; consequently 
they cannot be conveniently used for debugging a gen- 
eral program. 


Borg et al developed a system [5] that provides fault 
tolerance by maintaining an inactive backup process. In 
the event of a system failure, the backup process can take 
over the execution of a process that crashes. The backup 
process is kept up-to-date by making available to it all 
the messages that the active process received. Their im- 
plementation is based on the assumption that two pro- 
cesses starting from the same initial state will perform 
identically upon receiving the same input. While this 
assumption holds for recovery-based systems, it is not 
the case for general software since the state of the rest 
of the system may have changed in the meantime. De- 
terministic replay of a process requires that it receive 
the same non-deterministic events during replays as dur- 
ing the original run. These events include responses to 
system calls, shared memory accesses, signals, network 
messages et al. 


Recovery-oriented computing [25, 52] is a recent re- 
search initiative that adopts the approach that errors 
are inevitable, so support for recovering from errors is 
essential for developing and validating highly available 
software. Though this is an interesting approach to soft- 
ware availability, most studies in software rejuvenation 
so far [4, 32, 57] have focused on restarting the whole ap- 
plication rather than fine-grained rollback. Crash-only 
software [8] is a recent approach to software development 
that improves the availability of software by using com- 
ponent building blocks that can crash and restart quickly 
instead of aiming for fault tolerance. These studies fo- 
cus more on minimizing mean-time-to-recovery (MTTR) 
than on software debugging. 


Feldman and Brown developed a system for program 
debugging [22] that periodically checkpoints the mem- 
ory state of a process by keeping track of pages touched 
by the process. They propose using this system for pro- 
gram restart and comprehensive execution path logging. 
But their mechanism involves changes to the compiler, 
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loader, standard library and the kernel. It tracks all 
memory accesses via code instrumentation and thereby 
this approach is very heavy-weight. Further, they do not 
provide deterministic replay; therefore, some errors may 
not manifest themselves during subsequent re-execution. 


Russinovich[59] suggests a lightweight approach to log 
nondeterministic accesses to shared memory by merely 
replaying the interleaved order of processes sharing the 
memory deterministically. An application is instru- 
mented to obtain fine-grained software instruction coun- 
ters and the OS has to record the location of con- 
text switches. This technique can be potentially used 
by FlashBack to support the replay of shared-memory 
multi-processed program. 


ReVirt[17] is a novel approach to intrusion analysis 
that encapsulates applications within a virtual OS that 
itself runs as a process in the guest OS. This technique 
decreases the size of the trusted computing base (TCB) 
and allows precise logs to be maintained by the guest OS. 
Flashback is significantly different from ReVirt. First, 
debugging support needs to checkpoint application state 
on timescales(minutes) that are several orders of magni- 
tude smaller than in ReVirt(days). Second, unlike Re- 
Virt which has to contend with malicious intruders by 
logging ”everything”, Flashback need only log changes 
that are made by the application being debugged and 
external events that affect its operation. 


The constraints with existing system support for roll- 
back motivate the need for a new lightweight, fine- 
grained rollback and deterministic replay solution specif- 
ically designed for software debugging. 


3 Overview of Flashback 


Flashback provides three basic primitives for debugging, 
Checkpoint(), Discard(x) and Replay(z). 


e stateHandle = Checkpoint (): Upon this call, the 
system captures the execution state at the current 
point. A state handle is returned so that the pro- 
gram can later use it for rollback. 


e Discard (stateHandle): Upon this call, the cap- 
tured execution state specified by stateHandle is 
discarded. The program can no longer roll back 
to this state. 


e Replay (stateHandle): Upon this call, the process 
is rolled back to the previous execution state speci- 
fied by stateHandle and the execution is determin- 
istically replayed until it reaches the point where 
Replay() is called. 


To provide the above primitives, Flashback uses 
shadow processes to efficiently capture the in-memory 
execution state of a process at the specified execution 
point. The main idea of shadow process is to fork a new 
process at the specified execution point and this new pro- 
cess maintains the copy of the process’s execution state 
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in main memory. Once a shadow process is created, it 
is suspended immediately. If rollback is requested, the 
system kills the current active process and creates a new 
active process from the shadow process that captured 
the specified execution state. Since Flashback does not 
attempt to recover from system crashes or hardware fail- 
ure, there is no need to store the shadow process onto 
disk or other persistent storage. This reduces the over- 
head of the checkpoint process significantly. Moreover, 
copy-on-write is used to further reduce the overhead. 


While our method of checkpointing allows the in- 
memory state of a process to be reinstated, the process 
may not see the same set of open file descriptors or net- 
work connections during re-execution. Even if the state 
of file descriptors can be reproduced, it is still a cumber- 
some task to restore the contents of the file to the orig- 
inal state, and to ensure that network connections will 
respond exactly as in the original execution. Similarly, 
during replay it may be undesirable to let the process 
affect the external environment again by, say, deleting 
files or modifying their content. 


In order to support deterministic replay of a rolled 
back process, we adopt an approach wherein we record 
all interactions that the executing process has with the 
environment. During replay, the logged information is 
used to ensure that the re-execution appears “identical” 
to the original run. When a checkpoint is initiated us- 
ing the checkpoint primitive, in addition to capturing 
in-memory execution state, the system also records the 
interactions between the process and its environment. 
During replay, the previously collected information is 
used to give the process the impression that the exter- 
nal environment is responding exactly as it did during 
the original execution, and that it is affecting the envi- 
ronment in the same way. 


Shadow processes can be used in conjunction with the 
deterministic replay mechanism either within a debug- 
ging environment like gdb, or through explicit calls made 
by the program being debugged: 


e Interactive debugging: One possible usage scenario 
is where the debugging platform can periodically 
capture the state of an executing process by invok- 
ing checkpoint (similar to the insertion of break- 
points in gdb, for instance). If an error occurs, the 
programmer can then instruct the debugger to roll 
back execution to a previously captured state by 
specifying the time of the earlier checkpoint. 


e Explicit checkpointing and rollback: An alternate 
usage scenario is that the programmer takes con- 
trol of when checkpoints are taken in the code. 
Figure 1 shows an example of a program where 
the programmer has inserted explicit invocations to 
checkpoint, replay and discard primitives. 


Automatic checkpoint/rollback support inside an 
interactive debugger is convenient and requires no 
changes to the program source code. On the other 
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checkpoint (1) ; 
£d = open(“file.dat”, O_WRONLY, 0); 


h = write(fd, buf, 80); 
close{fd) ; 


fd = open(“file.dat”, O_RDONLY, 0); 


n2 = read(fd, buf2, 80); 
if (n2 > 0) 

discard (1) ; 
else 

replay (1) ; 





Figure 1: Code for a process augmented with primitives 


hand, giving the programmer explicit control on check- 
points/rollbacks enables more intelligent and meaningful 
checkpoint generation. 


Figure 1 shows a program in which the programmer 
calls checkpoint in line 1. If the read operation in line 
6 fails, the programmer can roll back to the execution 
state captured at line 1. To help characterize the bug, 
the execution from line 1 to line 6 can be replayed de- 
terministically by attaching an interactive debugger or 
switching to a profiling mode with extensive instrumen- 
tation. If line 6 succeeds, the checkpoint is discarded. 


4 Rollback Using Shadow Processes 


4.1 The Main Idea 

Flashback creates checkpoints of a process by replicat- 
ing the in-memory representation of the process in the 
operating system. This snapshot of a process, known 
as the shadow process, is suspended immediately after 
creation and is stored within the process structure. A 
shadow process represents the passive state of the exe- 
cuting process at a previous point, and can be used to 
unwind the execution of the process by replacing the new 
execution state with the shadow state and commencing 
execution in the normal fashion. If a shadow state is not 
needed anymore, the process can discard it. 


The creation of a shadow process for a running pro- 
cess, an event we refer to as state-capture, is achieved 
by creating a new shadow process structure in the ker- 
nel, and initializing this structure with the contents of 
the original process’ structure. The state information 
captured includes process memory (stack, heap), reg- 
isters, file descriptor tables, signal handlers and other 
in-memory state associated with a process. A pointer 
to this shadow structure is then stored in the original 
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Figure 2: Effect of the primitives on the state of an executing 
process. When checkpoint is invoked, the process makes a clone 
of its execution state. Upon discard the shadow is removed; if a 
rollback occurs, the original execution state is discarded. 


process’ structure. The new representation of a process 
with its shadow process is shown in figure 2. 


The checkpoint, discard and replay calls are either 
automatically generated by the debugging infrastructure 
at specific intervals, or inserted by the programmer in 
the source code (as shown in the example in the previous 
section). In case of a discard, the system discards the 
specified shadow state. If acheckpoint is requested, the 
system creates a new shadow of the current state and 
stores it. In the case of arollback, the process rolls back 
the execution state to the previously generated shadow 
process. Figure 2 illustrates the effect of these primitives 
on the state of a process. 


It is possible to maintain two or more shadow pro- 
cesses for an executing process. Multiple shadow 
processes are useful for progressive rollback and re- 
execution during debugging [7§. In some cases, when 
an error occurs, rolling back to only the most recent ex- 
ecution point before replay may not be enough to catch 
the root of the bug because it could have happened be- 
fore this execution point. Therefore, it is necessary to 
roll back further and deterministically restart from an 
earlier execution point. It is also possible to roll back 
to the same shadow multiple times and cause additional 
checkpoints to be taken during replay. 


To reduce overhead, shadow process state is main- 
tained using copy-on-write. In other words, state cap- 
ture proceeds through the creation of an in-memory 
copy-on-write map of the current state. When a shadow 
process is created, the virtual memory of the process is 
marked as read-only. A first write to any page by the 
active process would trigger the creation of a copy of 
the old data. This optimization has a couple of bene- 
fits. First, the time to create a shadow is significantly 
reduced by eliminating the need t0 copy possibly large 
amounts of memory state. Second, a shadow process 
occupies little space(in memory). Third, multiple shad- 
ows created at different execution points do not need 
to maintain duplicate copies of the state. Finally, the 
significant overlap in memory pages between a shadow 
process and the active process minimizes the impact on 
the paging behavior of the process due to discard/replay 
of state. However, writes onto copy-on-write protected 
memory during execution of the main process does in- 
cur overhead. Fortunately, our experimental results pre- 


sented in Section 6 show that these overheads are not 
significant. 


4.2 Rolling back multi-threaded pro- 
cesses 


Rollback of a multi-threaded process requires special at- 
tention. This is because in a multi-threaded environ- 
ment several components of the process state are implic- 
itly shared across all threads that belong to the same 
process. For example, threads implemented using the 
pthread package on Linux, share memory, file descriptors 
and signal handlers with each other. The only thread- 
private states are user-space (and kernel) stacks. Such 
implicit sharing vastly complicates rollback because it 
is no longer possible for a thread to revert to pristine 
versions of the shadow state without impacting the exe- 
cution of other threads. 


There are two approaches to support fine-grained roll- 
back of multi-threaded programs. One is to capture 
the process state for the entire process and roll back 
all threads to a previous execution point. The second 
approach is to track thread dependencies such as mem- 
ory read-write and file read-write dependencies and roll 
back only those threads that depend on the erroneous 
thread [2, 16, 18, 67, 70]. 

Flashback uses the first approach to support rollback 
of multi-threaded programs. In other words, the under- 
lying system captures the execution state of all threads 
of a process at a checkpoint. Likewise, when a roll- 
back occurs, Flashback re-instates the execution state 
of all threads by reverting back to a pristine copy of the 
shared state. This enables maintenance of consistent 
state among all threads. Thread synchronization prim- 
itives, such as acquiring/releasing locks and semaphore 
operations are also implicitly rolled bad. 


Our approach has several advantages over the alter- 
native for software debugging, even though rolling back 
all the threads of a process when only one of them en- 
counters an error, may seem inefficient. First, our ap- 
proach is simpler because it does not require compli- 
cated logic to keep track of thread dependencies. Track- 
ing thread dependencies is very difficult because concur- 
rent accesses to shared memory are not handled through 
software or some specialized cache coherence cortroller. 
Tracking dependencies requires either hardvare support 
or instrumentation of application binary code to notify 
the operating system about data sharing. The logic to 
track dependencies adds overheads to the error-free ex- 
ecution and is also error-prone. Second, to characterize 
thread synchronization or data races, it might be more 
informative to roll back all threads and deterministically 
re-execute all threads step-by-step interactively. Fur- 
thermore, the inefficiency of rolling back all threads is 
encountered only when faults occur - the less common 
case, while dependency tracking, if done dynamically 
would lead to overhead on the common case. 
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4.3 Implementation in Linux 


We have modified the Linux 2.4.22 kernel by adding 
three new system calls —- checkpoint (), discard() and 
replay() to support rollback and replay. The kernel 
handles these functions as described earlier. The over- 
head of these system calls on normal process execution 
is an important consideration in our implementation. 


To capture shadow state, we create a new process con- 
trol block (task_struct in Linux terminology) and ini- 
tialize it with a copy of the calling process’s own struc- 
ture. This copy involves creation of copy-on-write maps 
over the entire process memory via the creation of new 
mm_struct, file_-struct and signal_struct. The register 
contents of the current execution context when it was 
last in user-space are copied onto the new control block 
and finally the kernel stack of the new control block 
is initialized by hand such that the shadow process, 
when executed, continues execution by returning from 
the checkpoint system call with a different return value. 


The state capture procedure is different from the fork 
operation in several ways. The primary difference is that 
after a fork operation, the newly created process is visi- 
ble to the rest of the system. For instance, the module 
count is incremented to reflect the fact that the child 
process is also sharing the same modules. The newly 
created process is added to the scheduler’s run lists and 
is ready to be scheduled. In contrast, a shadow process 
is created only for maintaining state. It is not visible 
to the rest of the system and does not participate in 
scheduling. 


After capturing a shadow state, the calling process 
returns from the system call and continues execution as 
normal, with the shadow image in tow. Any changes 
made to the state after the checkpoint leave the shadow 
image in its pristine state. 


A call to the discard() system call deletes a process’s 
shadow image and releases all resources held by it. The 
replay() system call, on the other hand, drops the re- 
sources of the current image, and overwrites the pro- 
cess control block with the previously captured shadow 
image. Since the memory map of the current process 
changes during the call, the page tables corresponding 
to the new mm_struct are loaded by a call to switch_mm. 


A subtle result of reinstating the shadow image is that 
the replay () system call never returns to the caller. As 
soon as the shadow becomes active for the caller, the 
return address for the replay () call is lost (it was part 
of the speculative state), being replaced instead with 
the return address of the checkpoint () call that corre- 
sponds to the state that the process is rolling back to. 


When we implemented rollback support for multi- 
threaded programs in Linux, we encountered many chal- 
lenges because of the design of Linux thread package 
that our implementation is based on: pthreads. In this 
thread package, there is a one-to-one mapping between 
user-space and kernel-space threads, i.e. each user-space 
thread has an executable process counterpart inside the 


kernel. State sharing is achieved by using the clone sys- 
tem call to create lightweight processes that share access 
to memory, file descriptors and signal handlers among 
other things. POSIX compliance, with respect to deliv- 
ery of signals (and other requisites), is ensured by creat- 
ing an LWP thread manager that is the parent of all the 
threads (LWP’s) associated with a process. While the 
one-to-one mapping allows the thread library to com- 
pletely ignore the issue of scheduling between threads at 
user-space, it presents several complications for rollback. 


Recall that when one thread attempts to process a 
checkpoint event, we need to capture the state of all the 
other threads of that process. Since every user-space 
thread is mapped to a kernel thread, the other threads 
may be executing system calls or could be blocked in- 
side the kernel waiting for asynchronous events (sleep- 
SIGALRM, disk IO etc.). Capturing the transient state 
of such threads could easily lead to state inconsistency 
upon rollbacks, such as rolling back to a sleeping state 
when the corresponding kernel timer has already ex- 
pired!. It is difficult to capture the state of an execution 
context from within a different execution context. 


We are currently exploring a solution to this prob- 
lem by explicitly identifying such troublesome scenarios 
and manipulating the user-space and kernel stacks to 
ensure that the interrupted system call is re-executed 
upon rollback. Specifically, threads that are blocked in 
system calls are checkpointed as if they are about to 
begin execution of this interrupted system call. 


Notice that apparently simple solutions that circum- 
vent this problem such as using inter-process communi- 
cation or explicit barrier synchronization prior to state 
capture are not applicable. In the former case, IPC 
mechanisms such as signals and pipes increase the la- 
tency of the state capture event because their processing 
is usually deferred, and is often not deterministic. Bar- 
rier synchronization on the other hand, would cause the 
processing of a state capture event to be delayed until 
the event is generated on all the threads of a process, 
which might be unrealistic in certain applications. 


5 Replay Using Record-and-Sandbox 


5.1 The Main Idea 


In order to deterministically replay the execution of a 
process from a previous execution state, we need to en- 
sure during re-execution that the process perceives no 
difference in its interaction with the environment. For 
instance, if the process did a read on a file and received 
a particular array of bytes, during replay, the process 
should receive the same array of bytes and return value 
as before, though the file’s contents may have already 
been changed. 


‘sleep on Linux is implemented using nanosleep which 
swaps out the process after adding a timer onto the kernel’s 
timer list 
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Flashback does not ensure exactly the same execu- 
tion during replay as during the original run. Instead, 
Flashback provides only an impression to the debugged 
process that the execution and interaction with the en- 
vironment appears identical to those during the original 
run. It is difficult to provide the exact same execution 
because the external environment, such as network con- 
nections or device states, etc, is beyond the control of the 
operating system. As long as Flashback interacts with 
the debugged process in the same way, with very high 
probability, the bug can be reproduced during replay. 


A process in Flashback can operate in one of two 
modes - log and replay. In the log mode the system 
logs all interactions of the process with the environ- 
ment. These interactions can happen through system 
call invocations, memory-mapping, shared memory in 
multi-threaded processes, and signals. The process en- 
ters the log mode when the checkpoint primitive is in- 
voked. In the replay mode, the kernel handles system 
interactions of the process by calling functions that sim- 
ulate the effect of the original system call invocation. 
The replay mode is selected when the replay primitive 
is invoked. In this mode, Flashback ensures the inter- 
action between the replayed process and the OS is the 
same as was logged during the original run. 


5.2 System calls 


Logging and replay are different for different types of 
system calls: 


e Filesystem-related — Calls such as open, close, read, 
write, seek 


e Virtual memory-related, such as memory alloca- 
tion, mmap etc. 


e Network-related — such as socket creation, polling, 
send, recv etc. 


e Process control — such as exec, fork, exit, wait 


e Interprocess communication-related — such as cre- 
ation and manipulation of message queues and 
named pipes 


e Utility functions — such as getting the time of day 


When simulating the effect of a system call, Flash- 
back has to ensure that the values returned by the sys- 
tem call are identical to those returned during the origi- 
nal execution. In addition, the original system call may 
return some “hidden” values by modifying memory re- 
gions pointed to by pointer arguments. For example, 
the read() system call loads the data from the file sys- 
tem into the buffer specified by one of the parameters. 
These side effects also need to be captured by Flash- 
back. A faithful replay of a system call thus requires 
Flashback to log all return values as well as side-effects. 
While somewhat tedious because of the special attention 
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required by each system call to handling its specific ar- 
guments, this support can easily be provided for a large 
body of system calls. 


In Flashback, we intercept system calls invoked by a 
process during its execution. In order to do this, we 
replace the default handler for each system call with 
a function that does the actual logging and replay as 
shown in figure 3. In logging mode, the function invokes 
the original call and then logs the return values as well 
as the side-effects. In replay mode, the function checks 
to confirm that the same call is being made again, and 
then makes the same side-effects and returns the logged 
return value. 









‘Systom cat 
handior 








Figure 3: Hijacking System Calls for Logging and Replay in 


Flashback 


A notable exception to bypassing the actual system 
calls during replay is for calls related to memory manage- 
ment, such as memory mapping and heap management. 
In this situation we cannot fake memory allocation — 
if the process accesses a memory location that we have 
faked the allocation of, then it will result in a segmenta- 
tion fault. This problem arises because while memory is 
allocated and deallocated using the brk() system call, 
it may be accessed through direct variable assignments. 
The changes made to memory locations do not make any 
permanent changes to the system; i.e. the state is cap- 
tured by a process’ checkpoint exclusively. As we discuss 
shortly, however, this may not be the case for files that 
have been mapped into memory. 


Once system calls have been handled, much of the pro- 
cess’ original execution can be replayed. For instance, 
the process being replayed can read data from files as it 
did before even though these files may actually have been 
modified or may not even exist in the system anymore. 
Similarly, it will receive network packets as it originally 
did from remote machines. As far as the process is con- 
cerned, it believes that these events are happening as 
they did before in terms of both actual data exchanged 
and the relative timing of asynchronous events. 
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5.3. Memory-Mapped Files and Shared 
Memory 


Linux supports two different flavors of shared memory 
for interprocess communication — System V IPC and 
BSD mmap. These implementations allow processes to 
share a single chunk of memory by mapping the shared 
memory onto their respective memory spaces. BSD 
mmap allows processes to map a previously opened file 
into a region of its memory, after which it can access 
the file using simple memory assignment instructions. 
When a shared segment is requested, the kernel forces 
the memory management unit (MMU) to generate a 
page fault every time a previously unused section of this 
memory region is accessed. In response to the page fault, 
the kernel loads one page of data from the file and reads 
it into the process’ memory. 


A file may be mapped as either private or shared. Any 
changes made to privately mapped files are visible only 
to that process and do not result in changes to the file. 
On the other hand, files that are mapped as shared may 
be modified when the process writes to the memory area. 
Further, for shared files, changes made to the file by a 
processes will be immediately visible to other processes 
that have mapped the same region of the file. Providing 
replay for shared memory poses problems as a process 
can access shared memory without making any system 
calls, making it harder to track changes to the shared 
memory and fake them later. 


One simple solution for handling memory-mapped 
files is to make copies of pages that are returned upon 
the first page fault to a memory region mapped to a 
file. During replay of requests to create memory maps, 
the memory areas are mapped to dummy files, and page 
faults are handled by returning saved copies of pages. 
Due to the lazy demand-paging approach used by Linux, 
only those pages that are accessed during execution need 
to be copied, thus drastically reducing the overhead. 
This approach will not work when the same region of 
the file is mapped as a shared region by multiple pro- 
cesses, each of which make changes to the region. This 
approach works for files that have been mapped as pri- 
vate, as well as shared mappings where all changes to 
the file are made by the process being debugged. 


Handling shared file-mappings with multiple processes 
writing to the file is a more complicated problem, and 
requires the kernel to force a page fault for every access 
to the shared region by the process being replayed in- 
stead of just the first access as in the earlier case. A 
possible enhancement to the logging solution would be 
to set the access rights of a given page to the last process 
to access it, and thus only fault when another process 
has accessed the page since this one. This way, several 
successive reads or updates will only suffer one costly 
exception instead of many. During replay, however, it 
would still be required to fault for each access since the 
other processes might not be around any more to make 
their changes. 
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In Flashback, currently, we have implemented the sim- 
ple solution described earlier. In spite of the enhance- 
ment proposed for shared file-maps with multiple writ- 
ers, we believe that an efficient solution to address this 
challenge will require support from the underlying archi- 
tecture. Shared memory can be dealt with using similar 
mechanisms. 


5.4 Multithreaded applications 


While the techniques outlined above work for applica- 
tions with a single thread of control, replaying multi- 
threaded applications poses additional challenges. Log- 
ging changes made by a multithreaded application in- 
volves logging the changes of each thread of the de- 
bugged process. During replay, the interleaving of 
shared memory accesses and events has to be consistent 
with the original sequence. 


Ensuring that the multiple threads are scheduled in 
the same relative order during replay is another issue. 
For multi-threaded applications running on a single pro- 
cessor system, we propose adopting the approach de- 
scribed in [13] for deterministic replay. The basic idea 
is to record information about the scheduling of the 
threads during the original execution and use this in- 
formation during replay to force the same interleaving 
between thread executions. Since this implementation 
would also be in the kernel, the physical thread sched- 
ule is transparent and can be used in lieu of the logi- 
cal thread schedule information proposed by [13]. We 
will implement this in the future in the tool, possibly 
with the support of architecture-level mechanisms such 
as those described in [55]. 


5.5 Signals 


Signals are used to notify a process about a specific 
event, or to force the process to execute a special han- 
dling code when an event is detected during its execu- 
tion. Signals may be sent to a process either by another 
process or by the kernel itself. Signals are asynchronous 
and are delivered proactively to a process by the kernel. 
They may be delivered at any time to a process. Signals 
present a challenge for deterministic replay because sig- 
nals are asynchronous events that affect the execution of 
a process. The replaying mechanism has to ensure that 
signals are delivered at exactly the same points during 
re-execution as in the original execution. 


Deterministic reproduction of signals may be handled 
using the approach proposed by Slye and Elnozahy [66], 
though Flashback does not currently support signal re- 
play. The mechanism outlined in their work makes use of 
an instruction counter to record the time between asyn- 
chronous events. The instruction counter is included in 
most modern processor systems today. When a signal 
occurs, the system creates a log entry for it, which in- 
cludes the value of the instruction counter since the last 
system call invocation. During replay, Flashback checks 
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to see if the next log entry corresponds to a signal. If so, 
then it initializes the instruction counter with the time 
from the current system call till the signal. When a trap 
is generated because of timeout, the kernel delivers the 
signal to the process. 


5.6 Implementation in Linux 


We have implemented a prototype of Flashback’s replay 
mechanism in Linux-2.4.22. The prototype handles re- 
play of system calls as well as memory-mapped files to 
a limited extent. In Linux, a user-space process invokes 
a system call by loading the system call number into 
the eax register and optional arguments in other reg- 
isters, and then raising a programmed exception with 
vector 128. The handler for this exception, the system 
call handler, does several checks and then runs the func- 
tion indexed in the sys_call_table array by the system 
call number. It finally returns the results got from this 
action to the user process. 


We used syscalltrack [71], an open-source tool that 
allows system calls to be intercepted for various purposes 
such as logging and blocking. The core of the tool has 
been implemented in a kernel module which “hijacks” 
the system call table by replacing the default handlers 
for some system calls with special functions. System 
call invocations can be filtered based on several criteria 
such as the process id of the invoking process as well 
as values for specific arguments. System calls that need 
to be logged are handled in a number of ways. At one 
extreme, the special function may log the invocation of 
the system call and let the call go through to the original 
handler, while at the other it may block the system call 
invocation and return a failure to the user process. The 
actual behavior of the special function is controlled using 
rules that may be loaded into the kernel. 


In our implementation, we added a new action type 
that the special function can perform, namely the 
AT_REPLAY action for replaying. This action verifies that 
the system call invocation matches a call that the pro- 
cess originally made, then sets the return value according 
to the logged invocation and also makes the same side 
effects on the arguments as before. By doing this, it by- 
passes the actual system call handler for some system 
calls and overrides its behavior with that of the simulat- 
ing function. For other system calls such as the brk call, 
Flashback allows the system calls to be handled by the 
original system call handler since memory allocations 
need to be made even during replay. 


6 Evaluation 


We evaluate our prototype implementation of Flashback 
using microbenchmarks as well as real applications. The 
timing data we present were obtained on a 1.8GHz Pen- 
tium IV machine with 512KB of L2 cache and 512MB 
of RAM. 
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6.1 Overhead of State—Capture 


To perform a very basic performance evaluation 
of the rollback capabilities, we instrumented the 
checkpoint (), discard() and replay() system calls. 
We then ran a small program that repeatedly invokes 
checkpoint(), does some simple updates and then ei- 
ther discards the checkpoint by calling discard() or 
rolling back by calling replay(). 


Figure 4(a) presents the time for the three basic op- 
erations: checkpoint, discard and replay. A checkpoint 
takes around 25-1600yus as the amount of state updates 
between two consecutive checkpoints varied from 4KB 
to 400MB. Since creation of a shadow process involves 
creation of a copy-on-write map, the cost is proportional 
to the size of the memory occupied by the process. Sim- 
ilarly, the cost to discard or replay a shadow is propor- 
tional to the size of memory modified by the process. 


The costs of discard (replay) are also directly pro- 
portional to the number of pages in the corresponding 
checkpointed state (the current state). This is because 
both discard and replay involve deletion of one copy- 
on-write map. Our results show that discard and re- 
play take around 28-2800us when the entire memory 
is read, and between 28-7500us when the entire data 
memory is written. The higher costs in the latter case 
are because the kernel has to return a large number of 
page frames to its free memory list when the shadow 
state is dropped/reinstated. Typical applications will of 
course not modify all pages in their address space be- 
tween checkpoints, and so the costs of the discard and 
replay operations will be closer to the lower end of the 
range shown in Figure 4(b). 


An important objective of our rollback infrastruc- 
ture is to have minimal impact on normal applica- 
tion performance. We therefore consider the data for 
checkpoint() and discard() more important than 
that for replay(). This is because the latter is invoked 
only when errors occur, and will therefore not be part 
of common-case behavior. Regardless, the overhead im- 
posed by the rollback call is as low as that for shadow 
state release. This is promising since it indicates we can 
restore execution state as fast as common case check- 
point discard. 


6.2 Overhead due to Logging 


In order to evaluate the logging overhead, we wrote a 
simple test program that employs two threads in order 
to isolate the impact of the logging overhead. In the 
program, the parent thread forks and creates a child. It 
then loads the rules for logging into the framework and 
notifies the child to begin invoking system calls. The 
rules allow the kernel to filter system call invocations 
based on the process ID of the child. 


While logging system calls that have side effects on 
memory regions, such as read, stat and getsockopt, 
Flashback also needs to record the contents of the buffer 
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Figure 4: Microbenchmark Results for Shadow Process Creation at different sizes of process data memory 
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Figure 5: Response time overhead (microseconds) for varying number of system call invocations 


or structure. Thus, with regard to logging overhead, 
there are two groups of system calls, those that cause 
side effects on some memory regions, and those that 
simply return a value after performing the intended ac- 
tion. We refer to the first class of system calls as buffer- 
copying (BC) and the second group as no-copying (NC). 
For NC system calls, there is no need to record the con- 
tents of buffers; just the system call ID and the return 
values will suffice. 


To study the overhead on every system call due to hi- 
jacking and logging, we invoked the read and write sys- 
tem calls several times, gradually increasing the number 
of invocations. In each invocation, the number of bytes 
read or written is 4 KB. For each run, we start with a 
clean file cache in order to make the effect of caching 
on system call overheads consistent. Figures 5 shows 
the overhead imposed by the sandbox mechanism. The 
overhead due to sandboxing occurs because of the extra 
indirection of system calls imposed by Flashback. In- 
stead of being handled directly by the system call han- 
dlers, system call requests need to pass through filters 
and the logging mechanism. The increase in overhead 
is linear with the number of system calls for both the 
system calls. The difference in slope between the two 
lines on the graphs represents the extra per-system-call 
overhead imposed due to logging. This is around 30 mi- 
croseconds on an average. 


To evaluate the effect that the copying of buffers has 
on the logging overheads, we invoked the read and write 
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system calls repeatedly, gradually increasing the num- 
ber of bytes read or written from 4 KB to 2 MB. The 
actual number of system calls is small in this case. Fig- 
ure 6 shows the overhead while varying the amount of 
data read or written. The overhead for BC and NC sys- 
tem calls is comparable, and the extra copying of buffers 
does not appear to impose any extra overhead. This is 
because the contents of the log are buffered, and writ- 
ten to disk asynchronously. In these experiments, the 
disk cache was warmed since all the data for the files 
was prefetched before the actual execution. The values 
therefore reflect reads and writes entirely involving the 
cache only. 
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Figure 6: Response time overhead (microseconds) for varying sizes of memory logging 


BC and NC calls. As expected, the growth in the size 
of the log file is linear in terms of the number of system 
calls, though the slope is greater for BC since more data 
is written each time. 


6.3 Application Results 


In order to test our implementation of state-capture in 
a realistic environment, we measure the performance 
with the well-known Apache web-server. We evaluate 
the system overhead for both multiprocess version and 
multithread version of Apache. Our evaluation serves to 
demonstrate two things: first, that fine-grained rollback 
support is possible, and can be applied to real appli- 
cations; and second, that the performance impact on 
common-case execution is minimal. 


In all the experiments reported herein, the web server 
is bottle-necked by the network and is serving data at 
full network throughput of 100Mbps. We use these ex- 
periments to show that off-the-shelf machines(1.8MHz, 
512MB RAM) have enough spare cpu cycles to provide 
fine-grained rollback without affecting client’s perceived 
performance. The server is checkpointed multiple times 
(typically thrice) during the processing of each request. 
We essentially create a checkpoint just before reading 
the HTTP request off a newly accepted socket, before 
processing a valid HTTP request from an existing con- 
nection and before writing out the HTTP response onto 
the socket. Thus, at any point of time, Flashback main- 
tains as many shadow images as the total number of 
requests being processed by the server. All data points 
in this section have been averaged over three runs. 


The Apache server can be configured to run in a mul- 
tiprocess or multithread mode. In the former, Apache 
maintains a pool of worker processes to service requests. 
Each worker process is a single thread and the number of 
workers in the pool is adapted dynamically based on load 
estimates. However, in the latter, Apache uses a much 
smaller pool of worker processes, with each worker pro- 
cess consisting of multiple threads implemented by the 
pthread package. We present here performance figures 
for both configurations of the Apache server. In this 
experiment, the web server checkpoints its state upon 
the arrival of request for a page, processes the request, 
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and discards the checkpoint. These results reflect the 
overhead of capturing state. Since Flashback currently 
does not support replay of multithreaded execution and 
shared memory, we disabled logging for replay during 
these ex periments. 


To exercise the web server, we use an http request- 
generating client application, WebStone [73], which 
sends back-to-back requests to a single web server. Each 
request constitutes a fetch of a single file, randomly se- 
lected from a pre-defined “working set”. The working set 
comprised files of sizes varying between 5KB and 5MB, 
but the majority of requests constituted a fetch of 5KB. 
The request generating application forks a pre-defined 
number of client processes, each of which submits a se- 
ries of random requests to the web server. The server 
was run on a off-the-shelf 1.8GHz Pentium IV machine, 
connected to the client via a 100OMbps LAN. Perfor- 
mance was measured in terms of throughput, aggregate 
response time and load on the server CPU. In all the 
experiments reported here, the server was operating at 
the full network throughput of 100Mbps. 


We compare the Apache web-server on the prototype 
system with a baseline system running the original ver- 
sion of Linux. Figure 8 shows throughput and response 
time in Flashback and the baseline system with Apache 
running in multiprocess mode. It is clear from the 
graphs that there is no significant difference between the 
client-perceived throughput and response time. When 
the number of clients is small, Flashback has 10% lower 
throughput, even though the average response time is 
the same as the baseline system. However, when the 
number of clients increases, the difference between base- 
line and Flashback disappears. In some cases, Flash- 
back performs even better than the baseline system. We 
consider these small differences well within expected ex- 
perimental variance, and conclude that the impact of 
rollback support on Apache performance is negligible. 


Figure 9 shows the results for the multithread ver- 
sion of Apache. As expected, the overheads imposed by 
Flashback on multithreaded execution are slightly lower 
than those for the multiprocess version, evidenced by 
the throughput figures which more closely match one 
another in most cases. This lower overhead is a direct 
result of fewer effective system calls, because when one 
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Figure 10: One-minute CPU load averages for the host on which the Apache web-server is running. The curves demonstrate the 
extra work being performed by the kernel when checkpointing is enabled. 


thread undergoes a capture event, the state of all the 
other threads is automatically captured. Subsequent 
capture-events on the other threads of this process are 
treated as nops during the lifetime of this shadow pro- 
cess. Hence the number of capture events necessary are 
much fewer. 


Although client-perceived system performance re- 
mains almost unaffected, the kernel does perform extra 
work each time a checkpoint is initiated. Of course, this 
does not come for free. To quantify the cost, we moni- 
tored CPU load average on the machine hosting the web- 
server. The metric we use measures the average num- 
ber of processes waiting on the run queue over the last 
minute, which is an estimate of system load as it statis- 
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tically captures the amount of time each process spends 
on the run queue. Figure 10 plots these results for the 
multiprocess and multithread versions. The graphs ex- 
pose the overhead in capturing shadow state, which in 
our evaluation occurs very frequently (once every request 
received by the server). Note that even though the cpu 
utilization of the server increases by 2-4 times, the client 
perceived performance, in both data bytes delivered and 
time to respond, remains unchanged. We assert that the 
experimental setup is realistic as modern web-servers are 
often constrained by network bandwidth and have spare 
cpu cycles. 


In both the multiprocess and multithread configura- 
tions, CPU load increases significantly. In the single- 
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threaded case, the extra load is quite high. This is be- 
cause a multiprocess Apache webserver uses a, collection 
of separate Unix processes to handle web requests, each 
of which now captures shadow state when handling a 
request. In the multithreaded version, the state-capture 
event occurs once for all threads of execution, because 
we capture the state of all threads, en masse, each time a 
checkpoint is taken. The smaller number of system calls, 
and the smaller size of the state captured (per worker 
thread), together contribute to the multithread configu- 
ration exhibiting better CPU load than the multiprocess 
configuration. 


7 Using Flashback in gdb 


Using Flashback, it is fairly straightforward to incorpo- 
rate support for checkpointing, rollback and determinis- 
tic replay into a debugging utility such as gdb. 


We have modified gdb to support three new com- 
mands — checkpoint, rollback, and discard, for creating 
checkpoints, to support rollback and deterministic re- 
play of debugged programs. Programmers can set up 
breakpoints at places where they might want to create 
checkpoints. At these breakpoints, after seeing the state 
of the program, they can choose to create a new check- 
point by using the checkpoint command. They can also 
discard earlier checkpoints, thereby freeing system re- 
sources associated with those checkpoints by using the 
discard command. If they find the system state to be 
inconsistent, they can roll back to an earlier checkpoint 
by using the rollback command. 


Using Flashback, gdb can be made to automatically 
take periodic checkpoints of the state of the process be- 
ing executing. New commands are added into the de- 
bugger user interface to allow programmers to enable or 
disable automatic checkpointing during execution of the 
debugged program. Programmers also have control over 
the frequency of checkpointing. This frees the program- 
mer from having to insert breakpoints at appropriate 
locations in the code and explicitly taking checkpoints. 


In order to incorporate checkpoints into gdb, we made 
changes to the target system handling component and 
the user interface components. The target system han- 
dling component handles the basic operations dealing 
with the actual execution control of the program, stack 
frame analysis and physical target manipulation. This 
component handles software breakpoint requests by re- 
placing a program execution with a trap. During ex- 
ecution, the trap causes an exception which gives con- 
trol to gdb. The user can choose to take a checkpoint 
at this time. gdb does this by making a checkpoint 
system call passing the process ID of the process being 
debugged. Similarly, for rollback and replay, gdb uses 
the rollback and replay system calls respectively. 


For automatic checkpointing, in addition to these 
changes, gdb maintains a timer that keeps track of time 
since the last checkpoint. The timeout for the timer can 
be set by the user. When a timeout occurs, gdb check- 
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points the process. 


8 Conclusions and Future Work 


In this paper we presented a lightweight OS extension 
called Flashback to support fine-grained rollback and de- 
terministic replay for the purpose of software debugging. 
Flashback uses shadow process to efficiently capture in- 
memory states of a process at different execution points. 
To support deterministic reply, Flashback logs all inter- 
actions of the debugged program with the execution en- 
vironment. Results from our prototype implementation 
on real systems show that our approach has small over- 
heads and can roll back programs quickly. 


Besides software debugging, our system can also be 
used to improve software availability by progressively 
rolling back and re-executing to avoid transient er- 
rors [78]. In addition, our approach can be extended 
to provide lightweight transaction models that require 
only atomicity but not persistence. 


We are in the process of combining Flashback with 
hardware architecture support for rollback and deter- 
ministic replay [56] to further reduce overhead. We 
are also evaluating Flashback with more applications. 
Flashback currently only works for programs that run 
on a single machine. We are exploring ways to extend it 
to support distributed client-server applications by com- 
bining with techniques surveyed by Elnozahy et al. [18]. 


Flashback including the patches to both Linux and 
gdb will be released to the open source community so 
that other researchers/developers can take advantage of 
Flashback in interactive debugging. 
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Abstract 


In recent years the volume of junk email (spam, virus 
etc.) has increased dramatically. These unwanted mes- 
sages clutter up users’ mailboxes, consume server re- 
sources, and cause delays to the delivery of mail. This 
paper presents an approach that ensures that non-junk 
mail is delivered without excessive delay, at the expense 
of delaying junk mail. 


Using data from two Intemet-facing mail servers, we 
show how it is possible to simply and accurately predict 
whether the next message sent from a particular server 
will be good or junk, by monitoring the types of mes- 
sages previously sent. The prediction can be used to 
delay acceptance of junk mail, and prioritize good mail 
through the mail server, ensuring that loading is reduced 
and delays are low, even if the server is overloaded. 


The paper includes a review of server-based anti-spam 
techniques, and an evaluation of these against the data. 
We develop and calibrate a model of mail server perfor- 
mance, and use it to predict the performance of the pri- 
oritization scheme. We also describe an implementation 
on a standard mail server. 


1 Introduction 


In recent years the volume of junk mail (spam, virus, 
etc.) has increased dramatically. According to Message- 
Labs, the volume of spam increased by 77% in 2003, 
and virus-carrying emails increased by 84% [18]. This 
increase in volume taxes the resources of servers respon- 
sible for routing mail, and increases the transit time of 
emails. During virus/worm attacks these delays can in- 
crease to unacceptable levels [2]. This paper presents 


an approach that ensures that most of the “good” mail 
is processed quickly, at the expense of larger delays for 
junk mail. 


Unfortunately, this problem is only going to get worse. 
The volume of email traffic increases over time [34], but 
the volume of spam increases much faster. MessageLabs 
predict that in 2004 70% of all messages will be spam, 
as compared to (only) 55% as of November 2003 [17]. 
There are other reasons why it is getting worse. First 
is the convergence of viruses and spam, where virus- 
infected machines are being sold and used as spam re- 
lays [37]. Secondly, sites that offer blacklists (lists of IP 
addresses used by spammers) have been subject to denial 
of service attacks [28], some launched from viruses [30]. 
Thirdly, there is a continual arms race between spam and 
content filtering programs, with filtering always behind 
and missing some spam [20, 11]. 


Our approach is to enable good mail to reach the desktop 
without delay, in contrast to most existing approaches 
to the problem of spam, which concentrate on prevent- 
ing junk mail from reaching the desktop. Some of 
the prevention mechanisms reduce server load (and so 
reduce delays), for example the use of blacklists and 
other heuristics to refuse connections from spamming 
servers. Others increase server load, for example con- 
tent checking and filtering at the server. As users are 
intolerant of any mistakes in classification (particularly 
false positives—legitimate mail classed as spam), and 
as spammers seek to evade the filters, spam checking 
becomes more computationally intensive, resulting in 
overloaded servers and increased delays. 


Our aim is to provide good quality of service for “good” 
mail in spite of the volumes of junk. The idea is not to 
stop mail that is identified as junk from reaching users, 
but to delay it, by delaying its acceptance into the mail 
server and giving it low priority access to the content 
scanner or other bottlenecks in the mail system. This 
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means that false positives of our detection algorithm are 
not disastrous, because they do not prevent the (even- 
tual) delivery of good email. 


We present data collected from two heavily used 
Intemet-facing mail servers from a large corporation, 
and show that it is relatively simple to predict whether 
the next message from a particular server will be junk 
or not. The prediction is based on the types of mes- 
sages (good/junk) that the server has previously sent, 
and is fairly accurate (approximately 74-80% of good 
messages and 93-95% of junk messages are recognized 
accurately). This prediction can be used to reduce 
server load by delaying acceptance of messages (using 
SMTP temporary failures [21]) and to prioritize mes- 
sages through the mail server. This latter response al- 
lows good messages to be processed with minimal delay, 
even when the server is overloaded. 


Using a model of the performance of a mail server, cali- 
brated against our data, we show the effectiveness of this 
prioritization scheme. For a variety of loading condi- 
tions and server performances, the model predicts very 
low delays (small numbers of seconds) for good mail, 
compared to the (small numbers of hours) delays ob- 
served for a system without prioritization. This not only 
improves the quality of service, but also means that mail 
servers will no longer have to grow in processing power 
at the rate that junk mail increases. 


The rest of the paper includes a review of server-based 
approaches to spam, and an evaluation of these re- 
sponses given our data. The following sections then de- 
scribe the prediction method, describe the performance 
model, and present results for mail transit times. The fi- 
nal sections describe a practical implementation, present 
initial results, and draw conclusions. 


2 Related work 


In the SMTP protocol [21] there is a defined point at 
which the receiving server takes responsibility for de- 
livery of the message. This point is after all the data 
has been received and acknowledged. Responses to 
spam at the server can be divided into those before this 
point (pre-acceptance) and after (post-acceptance). Pre- 
acceptance responses are preferable, as by stopping the 
mail they reduce server load. Once the mail has been 
accepted the server is obliged to do work to deliver it. 


Pre-acceptance responses can be divided into three 
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types: blocking, delaying and tempfailing. Blocking 
means refusing to accept mail from a particular server, 
usually identified by IP address (because it is the only 
part of the SMTP opening dialog that is not easy to 
forge). Mail is not accepted if it is found on various 
lists or matches a number of heuristic rules designed 
to combat spam. For example, a Real-time Blacklist 
(RBL) is a maintained list of spamming IP addresses, 
provided by a variety of organizations, and generally 
accessed over DNS [27]. There are also lists of open 
relays (poorly configured or compromised machines on 
the Internet that relay mail indiscriminately), as well as 
dialup blocks. Other heuristics used include whether the 
sender’s domain is correct, whether the server accepts 
incoming mails, or whether the sender’s address matches 
the sending domain [29]. Other blocks may be more re- 
ceiver specific, for example Tantalus [9] blocks a server 
if it sends too many undeliverable messages. 


Blocking is generally accepted and used, and while it is 
still vulnerable to false positives, there are well known 
mechanisms to deal with these (e.g.[16]). Unfortunately 
it takes time to add an address to a blacklist, during 
which the spammer can send many emails. In addition, 
our data will show that these blocks are only partially 
effective, mainly because it is easy for spammers to con- 
form to the heuristics and change their IP address fre- 
quently. 


The response of delaying is a more direct attack on the 
resources of the sender of junk mail. Teergrubing [8] 
is the practice of slowing down the SMTP conversation 
if a sender tries to send a message to too many recipi- 
ents (or if the sender’s address is on a maintained list). 
This consumes spammers’ resources, but unfortunately 
also consumes resources on the server. There are many 
variants on this idea, e.g. more sophisticated teergrubing 
algorithms (SpamThrottle [38]), and various rate limit- 
ing mechanisms built into mail servers, e.g. rate limiting 
in Postfix [35]. Some delaying tactics work by analyz- 
ing the data in the message as it is loading, and slowing 
the connection if the message looks like spam (e.g. Tar 
Proxy [32]), and some are like honeypots for spam (e.g. 
Jackpot Mailswerver [5], an open relay that talks slowly 
to spammers that attempt to use it). 


Delaying is a form of rate limiting, and the above tech- 
niques limit the number of messages per SMTP connec- 
tion, or the number of recipients per message. A rate 
limit on the number of messages per sender is also pos- 
sible, as offered by IronPort [13], who offer a rating of 
the trustworthiness of senders, so allowing servers to im- 
plement rate limits. 
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Most of these mechanisms assume that incoming spam 
is detectable because it is sent at a high rate, and that 
slowing it down will reduce the amount of spam re- 
ceived. While it is possible for spam to arrive at a high 
rate, e.g. during a dictionary attack [1, 14] where a spam- 
mer bombards a server with messages addressed to ran- 
dom email addresses, our data will show that this gener- 
ally is not the case. Most spam that is received by our 
servers is sent by servers from which only small num- 
bers of messages are received, and those messages are 
not received at particularly high rates. This shows that 
rate-limiting mechanisms are unlikely to be effective. 


The last pre-acceptance response is tempfailing. This is 
an SMTP control code that means “my server is tem- 
porarily unavailable, please try again later” to the send- 
ing server [21]. Well-configured mail servers will retry 
the mail later, but currently most spamming software and 
email-based viruses do not attempt retries. This is the 
premise of Greylisting [12], in which a server keeps a 
list of triples consisting of the sending host’s IP address, 
sender’s email address and recipient’s email address, and 
tempfails mail that would generate new triples for some 
period of time. Since spamming software does not retry, 
this vastly reduces the amount of spam accepted by a 
server running Greylisting, while normal mail is subject 
to some delay. The weakness of this approach is that if 
(and when) spammers implement retries, this technique 
will become less effective. 


Tempfailing is a useful strategy when used in combina- 
tion with blacklists. It forces the spammer to maintain 
the IP address for longer, and reduces the rate that the 
spammer can send mails. This reduces the number of 
mails that are sent before the address is added to a black- 
list. 


Although tempfailing is a useful tool in the fight against 
spam, our data shows that the Greylisting approach is 
rather inefficient, delaying a large proportion of good 
mail, and requiring rather large numbers of triples. We 
suggest that evidence of spamming can be better ob- 
tained by looking at the history of mail sent by a par- 
ticular server, and that this combined with tempfailing 
can be effective. 


The main post-acceptance response is to look at the con- 
tent of the mail message, scan it for viruses and examine 
the text for evidence of spam. Spam filtering can be ac- 
complished by a variety of means, including collections 
of simple rules [25], Bayesian reasoning [22], and col- 
laborative filtering [6]. It can also be implemented on 
the client, but is increasingly implemented on the server, 
often as an add-on to existing scanning for viruses. 


None of these filtering mechanisms are infallible, and all 
suffer from the problem of false positives or incorrectly 
classified mail. In addition, the filters must be continu- 
ally updated, as spammers develop new means to evade 
them [11, 20]. Moreover scanning mechanisms cause 
extra loading at the server, resulting in delays when the 
server is heavily loaded. 


In this paper we introduce a new post-acceptance re- 
sponse, that of prioritizing the flow of good mail through 
the mail server, and processing mail suspected of being 
junk (virus, spam, or undeliverable) at reduced priority. 
The aim is that in times of heavy system load there will 
be prompt delivery of good mail, at the expense of de- 
lays to other mail. 


3 Characteristics of email traffic 


Toevaluate existing responses and develop new ones, we 
collected data from the logfiles of two Internet-facing 
email servers in a large corporation, as detailed in Ta- 
ble 1. Server1 and server2 are the primary and secondary 
server for a single email domain. These servers ran a 
virus checker (Sophos [26]), and a spam filter (Spam As- 
sassin [25]), using MailScanner [33], so for each SMTP 
transaction it is possible to discover from the log files 
whether received mail contained viruses or was flagged 
as spam. Serverl and server2 did not store mail for read- 
ing or check the addresses of recipients, but forwarded 
mail to other servers. Undeliverable mail was thus in- 
dicated by a failure to deliver to these servers, and was 
recorded in the logs. The logs also included records from 
incoming mail blocked because of real-time blacklists 
and other heuristics. This data gives a good picture of a 
server’s-eye view of spam. 


These servers are listed in public MX lookups, but also 
receive some mail from other mail servers within the 
corporation (they are part of an internal mail routing 
chain). Because the intent of this work was to com- 
bat spam entering a corporation, we removed the data 
corresponding to this “indirect” mail, leaving only the 
“direct” messages —interactions with other mail servers 
over the Internet. 


Both servers subscribed to real-time blacklists, and per- 
formed other checks on the sender’s address before ac- 
cepting messages. These mechanisms rejected around 
34-36% of incoming messages (see Table 2). How- 
ever this is only partially effective at reducing spam, as 
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Table 1: Details of the data collected. 


server length number number 
(days) of messages of recipients 

serverl 69 855 228 1,229,459 

server2 69 755,565 1,097,169 


Table 2: Effectiveness of real-time blacklists and other 
blocking responses. While blacklists and other checks 
block around 34-36% of incoming messages, the ac- 
cepted mail is still mostly junk, as shown in Table 3. 


type server] server2 
number % number % 
rbl 256,700 19 207,144 18 
open relay 119,161 9 95,536 8 
other checks 112,555 8 81,170 ad. 
total blocked 488,416 36 383,850 34 
total accepted 855,228 64 755,565 66 


total attempts 1,344,960 100 1,139,415 100 


Table 3: Breakdown of mail messages by type for each 
server. The percentages for spam, undeliverable and 
virus do not sum to 100%, as messages can fall into mul- 
tiple types. The last two rows show totals of accepted 
good mail and accepted junk mail, where junk mail is 
any one of virus, spam or undeliverable. 


type server! server2 
number % number % 
good 260,348 30 262,941 35 
spam 497,554 58 414,234 55 
virus 2,749 0.3 2,371 0:33 
undeliverable 364,487 43 298,169 39 
total accepted good 260,348 30 262,941 35 
total accepted junk 594,880 70 492,624 65 
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around 65-70% of the accepted mail is junk, as shown 
in Table 3. 


Table 3 shows a breakdown of accepted messages. The 
values for spam and virus reflect messages that were 
flagged as such in the logs. A message was deemed un- 
deliverable if on the first delivery attemptmore than half 
of the recipients failed. The good messages are those 
that are left: not virus, spam or undeliverable. The ta- 
ble shows the enormous volume of mail that is junk 
(65-70% of all accepted mail). This is consistent with 
other measures of the prevalence of spam [15]. What 
is also surprising is the number of undeliverable mes- 
sages. These appear to be mostly spam—of the 364,487 
undeliverable messages for server1, only 94,735 (26%) 
were not classed as spam or virus. A likely cause is 
“trolling” [12, 1], where spammers send messages to 
automatically-generated usemames at known domains, 
hoping that these correspond to genuine email addresses. 
This figure is far too high to be explained by mistyped 
addresses, corrupted mailing lists or servers that are of- 
fline. Assuming that nearly all of the undeliverable mes- 
Sages are spam suggests that a significant proportion are 
not being classified correctly by the spam filter. This in 
tum suggests that the measure for “good” in the table 
is optimistic: it includes some spam messages. Overall 
these figures are alarming, as they show how many re- 
sources are wasted in passing junk emails through the 
email system. 


Table 4 shows the number of servers that send (only) 
good mail, (only) junk mail, and a mixture, together 
with the number of messages sent. A small proportion of 
servers (11%) send only good mail, and these are respon- 
sible for a similar proportion of the messages (11%). By 
contrast, the overwhelming majority of servers send only 
junk mail (79%) but generate a relatively small propor- 
tion of the messages (48%), implying that each server 
sends few messages. The mixed class contains data for 
servers that sent at least one good and one junk mail. 
This includes those that send mostly good with the oc- 
casional junk (e.g. a mistyped address, a false positive 
spam detection), or those that send mostly junk with the 
occasional good (e.g. a spammer whose spam occasion- 
ally evades spam detection), or amore even mixture that 
might be obtained from an aggregating mail server (e.g. 
an ISP). This class is a small proportion of the servers, 
but generates a large proportion of the messages. 


Figure 1 shows the same effect, but broken down by how 
many messages each server has sent. The figure was 
constructed by counting how many messages of each 
type (good/junk) each server sent, and plotting the cu- 
mulative percentage of total messages against the num- 
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Table 4: Number of sending servers and the number 
of messages that they sent, classified into three groups: 
those sending only good mail, only junk mail, and a mix- 
ture. 


type servers messages 
number % number % 

server 1 

good 24,407 11 97,553 11 

junk 178,762 79 413,725 48 

mixture 23,416 10 343,950 40 

server2 

good 20,508 10 80,082 11 

junk 157,467 80 344669 46 

mixture 18,390 9 330,814 44 


ber of messages per server. There are three lines, for 


good, junk and the total. 


The line for junk mail shows that most of the junk mail 
comes from servers that send fewer than 100 messages. 
In fact 45% of junk mail comes from servers that send 
fewer than 10 messages. On the other hand, good mail 
is more likely to come from servers that send many mes- 
sages. The “total” line is a combination of these two 
effects, and is more influenced by the junk mail as that 
makes up the bulk of the messages. 


These results suggest that the rate of incoming junk 
messages from each server is low (it has to be low if 
they send few messages — 10% of junk mail comes from 
servers that send only one message, for which a rate 
limit is meaningless). Measurements of local frequency 
(number of mails per minute) show that some junk mail 
is sent at high rates, but this is a tiny proportion of the 
total mail (see Figure 2). There is very little difference 
between the rates of good and junk senders for the bulk 
of messages. 


This result is perhaps surprising and counter-intuitive, 
particularly as many of the delaying responses are 
geared toward reducing rates. This data suggests that, 
with the possible exception of dictionary attacks (which 
we did not notice in our data), rate-limiting mechanisms 
are not particularly effective against junk mail. 


The explanation for the shapes of Figures 1 and 2 is a 
combination of two factors. Firstly, spammers are forced 
to change their server addresses frequently as addresses 
are placed on blacklists, so the volume of mail from 
each spamming server is limited. Secondly, each mail 
server only sees a sample of the total spam mail sent by 


100 


percentage 





messages per server 


Figure 1: Cumulative histogram of number of messages 
received from each connecting server, subdivided into 
number of good, junk, and total. Junk mail tends to be 
sent by servers sending small numbers of messages (e.g. 
50% of junk mail is sent by servers sending fewer than 
20 messages). Good mail also has a high proportion 
from servers sending small numbers of messages, but the 
effect of large senders is more significant (50% of good 
mail is sent by servers sending fewer than 60 messages). 
The data is taken from server]. 


any spammer, corresponding to the number of messages 
on the spammer’s mailing list that are handled by the 
server. This further reduces the number of messages that 
are received from each server, and reduces the rate. For 
servers that handle mail for large domains (e.g. Yahoo) 
this second factor will be less significant. 


Even for good mail, a significant proportion comes from 
servers that send few messages. This has a bearing on 
the effectiveness of Greylisting [12], a technique that 
keeps a record of the triple {sender IP address, sender 
email address, recipient email address} and only allows 
mail through without delay if that triple has been ob- 
served before. Table 5 shows an evaluation of Greylist- 
ing. These results are for 36 days’ worth of data, the 
standard lifetime of a triple. The maximum number of 
triples is enormous, but the actual number required to 
be stored is likely to be a lot lower—Greylisting only 
keeps a triple for 36 days if a mail with that triple is ac- 
cepted. Greylisting is very effective against junk mail, 
with 98% being delayed. On the other hand, the per- 
centage of good mail that is delayed is rather large (40- 
51%). 


However, the fundamental idea behind Greylisting — that 
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Figure 2: Incoming message rates. The top plot shows 
the cumulative histogram of incoming message rate, cal- 
culated on a per sender basis and normalized. The 
graph shows that the message rates for good (*) and 
junk (+) mail are very similar, and most of the mail is 
sent at a very low rate (92-94% of servers send mes- 
Sages at 1 message/minute). The lower plot shows the 
cumulative histogram of messages, calculated by assum- 
ing that each server sends all its messages at its maxi- 
mum rate. This is therefore a worst case estimate of the 
proportion of mail sent at different rates. The bulk of 
both junk and good messages are sent at rates of less 
than 10 messages/minute. 


Table 5: Results for performance of Greylisting. Greylis- 
ing is effective against junk mail, with 98% being de- 
layed, but less effective with good mail, with 40-51% 
being delayed. 





type number % 
serverl 

triples 619,536 

gooddelayed 84,748 51% of good 
junk delayed 444,829 98% of junk 
server2 

triples 557,314 

gooddelayed 69,227 40% of good 
junkdelayed 376,532 98% of junk 


unusual mail is likely to be junk —is a good one, and we 
explore this further in the following section. 


4 Using sending history to predict future 
mailing behavior 


This section develops the idea of using the past history 
of types of mail sent (good/junk) in order to predict the 
type of the next message from a server before that mail 
is accepted. This enables new and interesting responses 
both pre- and post-acceptance. 


The data in the previous section (particularly Table 4) 
shows that mail servers can be classified based on the 
mail that they have sent, into those that send junk mails, 
good mails, and a mixture. This suggests that looking at 
history might be a good way to predict behavior. 


One simple way to represent history is to calculate the 
proportion of good messages received by the server, 
where a good message is one that is not classed as spam 
or virus, and one where more than half of the recipients 
are delivered on the first delivery attempt. The propor- 
tion of good mail P; can be calculated as 


mz Noood(é) 


i= ; 1 
Neotat(i) !) 


where 7 is the server indexed by IP address, and Ngooa 
and Nota are the number of good and total messages 
received from server 7. When the first message is re- 
ceived there is no data to calculate P;, so it is initialized 
to zero. As messages are scanned and delivery attempts 
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Figure 3: Plot showing the maximum, minimum and av- 
erage accuracy of the prediction calculated using dif- 
ferent numbers of messages, with r = 0.5. This data 
is for all servers that send at least 10 messages. The 
best case has all predictions correct, the worst 1 cor- 
rect out of 10. The average goes quickly to near 90%. 
This result highlights that accuracy improves with his- 
tory (from 77% with one message to 90% with 10), and 
also that not much history (< 10 messages) is needed to 
accurately predict message type. 


are made, the values of Ngoog and Neota: are updated. 
P; can be used to predict whether a server is likely to 
send good or junk mail using a simple threshold r, i.e. 
if P; > r the message is predicted to be good and vice 
versa. As more messages are received, this prediction 
becomes more accurate (see Figure 3). 


Table 6 shows the overall accuracy of this method when 
r = 0.5. It shows that it is important to include all forms 
of junk mail in order to get an accurate classification; 
just basing the calculation on spam alone does not give 
such accurate results. This is most likely due to the fact 
that combining spam detection and undeliverable mail 
combines two noisy indicators of spam to give greater 
accuracy: a proportion of spam evades the spam filter, 
and many of the addresses on spam mailing lists are in- 
correct. 


Table 6 shows that this measure is remarkably accurate 
at detecting junk mail (93-95% accuracy), and also good 
at detecting good mail (74-80%). Some of the errors are 
unavoidable, as the first mail from every sending server 
will be predicted to be junk. Although most of the mail 
sent by new servers is indeed junk, this results in a small 
number of good messages being misclassified. Out of 


Table 6: Accuracy of classification when different data 
is taken into account. This was calculated by running 
through the logs and for each sending server evaluat- 
ing P;, classifying the message, and updating P; ready 
for the next message. Each line in the table includes the 
effect from the lines above, i.e. the line marked undeliv- 
erable is performance for spam + virus + undeliverable. 
The classification is best when all the types of junk mail 
are taken into account. 


good junk 

number % number % 
server 1 
spam 242,163 68 462,516 93 
virus 239,990 67 464,709 93 
undeliverable 192,428 74 565,922 95 
server2 
spam 250,496 73 377,212 91 
virus 248,516 73 379,112 91 
undeliverable 209,309 80 459,432 93 


855,228 messages on server1, 226,585 (26%) were the 
first message from a new server, and of those 33,021 
(15%) were good. The other cases where good messages 
are classed as junk appear from a cursory look to mostly 
be spam that has evaded the content scanner (for exam- 
ple they have implausible sender email addresses). Thus 
the errors may be fewer than measured. 


The other type of error, where junk messages are classed 
as good, occurs for an even smaller group. It is proba- 
bly caused by mistyped addresses, cases where the spam 
detector over-zealously marks a legitimate mail as spam, 
or where a sender that has previously sent good mail gets 
infected by a virus. 


Figure 4 shows that the prediction accuracy is insensi- 
tive to the value of the threshold r. Varying r in the range 
0.1-0.8 gives around 10% variation in the individual ac- 
curacies, and virtually no variation in overall accuracy. 


The results in Table 6 used the entire 69-day dataset 
to calculate P;, however the probability is still remark- 
ably accurate even if only a small part of the history is 
maintained. Figure 3 shows how even with a very short 
history of a few messages, the probability measure per- 
forms well. This is important as it will allow the quick 
capture of changes in server behavior, for example if a 
previously good server starts sending mail infected by a 
virus. 


In addition, good performance can be achieved without 
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Figure 4: Plot showing the classification accuracy for 
different values of the threshold r. The overall accu- 
racy is calculated by dividing the total number correct 
by the total number of messages. A wide range of val- 
ues of Tr give good performance. It is interesting that 
even withr = 0, there is a reasonable prediction accu- 
racy. This is because a sender is only classified as good 
if Ngooa/Ntotat > T- For 100% accuracy for good (0% 
for junk) r needs to be less than zero. 


maintaining a record for every sending server. Figure 5 
shows the effect on accuracy of maintaining a fixed num- 
ber of IP records, using a first-in-first-out replacement 
policy. The total number of unique senders observed is 
indicated by the vertical line. It is only when the number 
of addresses stored is around a quarter of the total that 
the performance starts to fall off. 


To summarize, this prediction method is practical to 
calculate on a real mail server. It requires some state 
(Ngood: Mtotat) to be maintained for each server, but that 
state is either a pair of numbers, or a short (< 10) his- 
tory of message types. In addition, state can be main- 
tained for a relatively small proportion of the sending 
servers without sacrificing performance. The amount of 
state required is far smaller than that required for tech- 
niques like Greylisting. The state can also be updated 
asynchronously as it becomes available. In a real imple- 
mentation this information will be delayed, however this 
is unlikely to affect the accuracy of the results signifi- 
cantly (it will only affect updates during overloading). 


This method of predicting good and junk mail is partic- 
ularly powerful because it can be calculated before the 
message is received. It thus enables both pre- and post- 
acceptance responses. 
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Figure 5: Prediction accuracy for r = 0.5 as a function 
of the number of sender history records maintained, with 
the vertical line indicating the total number of unique 
senders in the 69-day dataset. 


The rate of false positives is too high to use P; for block- 
ing mail (in fact if it were used no mail would ever be de- 
livered, because the first mail from every server would 
be rejected!). It can, however, be used with tempfail- 
ing. As mentioned above, the advantage of tempfailing 
is that it effectively blocks mail if spammers do not retry, 
and increases the efficiency of blacklists if they do. An 
example of an appropriate use of tempfailing with the 
sending history measure is to not accept any mail from 
a new server for a short period of time (e.g. 4 hours), 
and from predicted junk-sending servers for a longer pe- 
riod (e.g. 12 hours). This technique would help com- 
bat email storms caused by mass mailing viruses: when 
a previously good machine starts sending the virus, its 
value of P; will decrease and eventually its traffic will 
be tempfailed, so reducing the load on the server. There 
are, however, other more direct mechanisms to deal with 
email storms, e.g. [36]. Finally, tempfailing could also 
be used when the server is heavily loaded, preferentially 
tempfailing junk mail. 


The history measure also enables an exciting post- 
acceptance response, that of prioritizing good mail 
through the bottlenecks in the server (often the 
virus/spam scanner). Instead of all mail being treated 
equally, good mail can be placed in a high priority queue 
for the scanner and SMTP processes. The good mail is 
still scanned, but will travel through the server with min- 
imal delay, even when the server is very heavily loaded 
by spam or virus attack (both of which are increasingly 
common). 
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Table 7: Effect of pre-acceptance responses on good and 
junk mail. Data from server1. 


type number _ percentage 

good delayed by 4 hours 33,021 13% of good 
good delayed by 12hours 34,899 13% of good 
junk mails rejected 565,922 95% of junk 


5 Testing the responses 


This section provides some evidence for how much ef- 
fect the responses described above would have on reduc- 
ing the amount of spam processed, and on reducing the 
effect of the volume of junk mail on the flow of good 
mail through a mail server. 


Firstly, we consider the effect of tempfailing new servers 
and servers predicted to send junk. Unfortunately it is 
very difficult to test this just using log data, as the re- 
sponse is to request the remote sending server to retry 
later, and it is difficult to predict the behavior of the send- 
ing server. 


A best-case estimate would be to assume that spammers 
and virus-infected machines do not retry, but that good 
senders do. Thus out of 855,228 messages accepted by 
server 1, if a4 hour delay was used for new senders and 
a 12 hour delay for predicted junk mail, the effect would 
be as in Table 7. Only 26% of good mail would be de- 
layed, and as discussed above, a significant proportion of 
this mail is likely to be misclassified junk. If this sort of 
system were widely deployed, it is likely that spammers 
would implement retries. This would cause the amount 
of junk mail rejected to decline considerably. 


It is much easier to predict the effect of post-acceptance 
responses. We do this by constructing a model of a mail 
server that allows us to calculate the time taken to pro- 
cess a mail message, under different amounts of loading. 
We can then alter that model to incorporate prioritization 
schemes and predict the final performance of the system. 


The initial model of the system is shown in Figure 6 (a). 
This is a generic model of a mail server that includes a 
mail scanner or filter. The incoming mail is handled by 
an SMTP process that writes the mail to a local disk or 
spool gy, taking time ty. The mail is then loaded, 
scanned and placed in a second spool gour by the 
mail scanner, marking the mail accordingly (normally 
by writing a header), and taking on average tsc an. The 
mail is then taken from this second spool and delivered 
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Figure 6: (a) Model of basic mail server. Incoming mail 
is handled by an SMTP process, before being scanned 
for viruses and spam by the mail scanner, and being de- 
livered using a second SMTP process. (b) Model of mail 
Server with prioritization. The incoming process places 
mail in one of two queues depending on the predicted 
message type. The mail scanner selects messages from 
the queues using a scheduling algorithm. 


by the outgoing SMTP process, taking toy. The over- 
all time will be tz, + tscan + tour plus the time that 
mails spend on the queues waiting to be processed. As 
each of the spools is effectively a queue, this system can 
be analyzed using Queueing Theory [10]. 


Prioritization can be implemented by having two queues 
for the mail scanner, one for high priority or good mail 
(qx1) and the other for low priority or junk mail (¢z0). 
When a mail arrives it is classified into good or junk 
(this extra processing taking tcrassrry), and placed 
into one of these queues. The mail scanner then uses a 
simple scheduling algorithm to select which message to 
process next. The simplest algorithm is “absolute prior- 
ity”, where the scanner always takes from the high pri- 
ority queue unless it is empty, when it services the low 
priority queue [19]. The scheduling operation is mod- 
elled as taking tscyepuLe. As before, the total time 
is the sum of the individual times plus the time spent 
queuing. 


We simulated both models using the DEMOS system 
performance modelling tool [4]. This allows synthetic 
traffic to be “played” through the model and the system 
performance evaluated. The parameters of the model 
(the various service times try, tscan; tour) were es- 
timated from the log data. These parameters are difficult 
to estimate, because the times in the logs include mes- 
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Figure 7: Histogram of message delays. The simulation 
captures the rough shape of the data, with the bulk of the 
messages delivered promptly, and a long “tail” of de- 
lays. The three service times were modelled as exponen- 
tial distributions with means of ttn = 0.028,éscaAn = 
7.9s,tour = 0.088. The incoming message rate was 
modelled as a exponential distribution with mean 7.378 
during the day and 11.08s at night. 


sages being queued as well as processed. To deal with 
this we took a lower bound on the actual measurements, 
assuming that the fastest times corresponded to small or 
no queues. In addition, we used a facility within DE- 
MOS to specify a probability distribution of parameters 
rather than a fixed value. The most important parameter 
is the time to scan a message. This tumed out (somewhat 
surprisingly) not to be particularly sensitive to message 
size, and was modelled as an exponential distribution. 
All the other aspects of the model were taken from the 
log data: the rate and ratio of good/junk were taken from 
incoming message rates with different rates for day and 
night, and the traffic was assigned to different priority 
queues using the probabilities in Table 6, i.e. a good 
message had an 74% chance of being placed in the high 
priority queue. 


It is important with any model to calibrate it accurately, 
so that it is possible to believe its predictions. Figure 7 
shows the distribution of delays for serverl together with 
the delays predicted by the model, with parameters as 
given in the caption. The figure shows that the model 
fits the data reasonably well. 


Having calibrated the model, the effect of the prioritiza- 
tion can be tested. Figure 8 shows the effect of the same 
parameters applied to the model in Figure 6. The ex- 
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Figure 8: Average delay against traffic loading for the 
original model (0), the good (x) and the junk (+) queue, 
with error bars showing standard deviations. The two 
vertical lines indicate traffic loading that is normal, and 
loading observed during the SoBig.F virus attack. The 
average delay for good messages (*) is also shown, but 
is not particularly meaningful. Good messages that go 
in the good queue have small delays, but those wrongly 
placed in the junk queue will have delays similar to real 
junk messages. The distribution of delays for good mail 
is thus bimodal, and not easy to represent with means 
and standard deviations, especially as the differences in 
the two distributions are so large, e.g. 6 hours for junk 
and ~20 seconds for good at 6s between messages. 


tra processing times tcrassrry andtscHEDULE Were 
assumed to be small compared to the scan time tscan, 
and were neglected. The plot shows the average delay 
against the rate of incoming traffic. For low traffic loads 
the delays are small, because the server is lightly loaded. 
AS the load increases, the delays increase sharply if no 
prioritization is used. If prioritization is used, the good 
mail continues to be processed with small delays, but 
the junk mail is heavily delayed. These traffic loads are 
common in practice: marked on the diagram are nor- 
mal loads and loads sampled during the SoBig.F virus 
attack [31]. For example, during the virus attack, using 
a conventional arrangement, the mail was delayed by 2.7 
hours. With the prioritization scheme, good mail placed 
in the high priority queue is delayed by only 22 seconds 
on average, with junk mail delayed by over 4 hours. 


Different mail servers have different performance ca- 
pabilities (different hardware/software configurations), 
which affect their ability to process mail. Figure 9 shows 
the behavior of the system with a constant traffic load 
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Figure 9: Average delay against server performance 
(tscan) for the original model (0°), good queue (x), 
junk queue (+) and average good (*). The top plot cor- 
responds to normal and the lower to SoBig traffic load- 
ing. With a single queue, a highly rated server is needed 
to provide good performance under heavy loading, while 
with prioritization good mail has consistently low delays 
even for quite slow servers. 


but varying server performance. When the server is 
over-provisioned the delays are small, but for an under- 
powered server good mail is still passed with very small 
delays. This means that mail servers can be sized based 
on expected normal mail loading, and that their perfor- 
mance will be less sensitive to the amount of junk mail 
processed. This is a great benefit given the volumes of 
spam and virus mail that is processed now, let alone the 
volumes being predicted [18]. 


Of course, some good mailis wrongly classified as junk, 
and will have delays similar to the junk mail. However, 
this delay is only slightly worse than that experienced in 
the original system for all mail, only a small proportion 
of mail is affected, and some of that mail should have 
been classified as spam anyway. In any case it should 
only be the first legitimate mail from any server that will 
be heavily delayed. 


There are different scheduling schemes that can be used, 
for example absolute priority, fair share or weighted fair 
share [7]. We modelled several, but found that the choice 
of scheduling scheme has little effect on the delivery of 
good mail: the main effect is on the length of delays 
to junk mail, with absolute priority giving the longest 
delays. 


To summarize, adding prioritization is extremely effec- 
tive at ensuring that the bulk of good email is delivered 
promptly, even when the mail server is very heavily bur- 
dened by junk mail. 


6 Implementation 


Figure 10 shows a sketch of how these schemes could be 
implemented on an industrial strength mail server. Send- 
mail (24, 23] and MailScanner [33] are used as exam- 
ples, but the approach can be generalized to other prod- 
ucts. 


The basic idea is to mark messages as good or junk in the 
incoming sendmail process, and dump them in the usual 
spool directory. The messages are then moved into two 
queues, which are serviced by two copies of the mail 
scanner. 


When mail is received by the incoming sendmail pro- 
cess, it can be intercepted using the Milter interface [39]. 
This interface allows access to the mail message and 
header information, and also allows certain actions like 
tempfailing or blocking, as well as writing headers and 
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Figure 10: Schematic of implementation on sendmail. 
Mail is interrupted using the milter interface, and the 
milter queries the history database to determine for each 
connection whether to tempfail, or how to mark the mes- 
sage. Mail is placed in the spool S as usual, and moved 
into the appropriate queue by the MailMover process. 
The copied MailScanner then processes the two queues. 
Information about the message type is fed back from log 
Jjiles via the LogMonitor process. 


changing the message body. The specific milter code 
for this system would grab the IP address of the send- 
ing server, and query the history database to determine 
the probability that the message was good or junk. The 
milter would then implement the action required: ei- 
ther to tempfiail the request (writing to the database the 
time when messages from that server would next be ac- 
cepted), or marking the message as good or junk, for 
example by writing an extra header into the mail mes- 
sage. If the message is accepted, it is written into the 
usual mail spool S. 


The ‘‘MailMover” component runs regularly, scanning 
messages in the spool to determine whether they are 
good or junk, and moving them into the two queues HI 
and LO respectively. Sendmail simply writes the mes- 
sages into the spool, so it is safe to move the files. (Other 
servers, e.g. postfix [35] and qmail [3], rely on more 
complex file information; for these a more sophisticated 
system would be needed.) Two copies of the MailScan- 
ner then process the two queues. These programs would 
be configured so that the one servicing the high priority 
queue ran faster than the other. 


MailScanner automatically triggers the outgoing SMTP 
process when it has processed a (configurable) number 
of messages. Any that are undeliverable are saved in 
a separate queue, and another sendmail process handles 
retries. It would be possible to implement prioritization 


for this process too, using another MailMover and two 
retry sendmail processes. 


Once the scanner has processed the message, informa- 
tion about the message is available to update the history 
of the sending server. In addition, once the outgoing 
sendmail process has attempted to deliver the message, 
information about undeliverable messages is also avail- 
able. Since this information is written into the normal 
syslog, a process that monitors the logs (‘““LogMonitor” 
in Figure 10) can recover this information and update 
the history in the database. It does this by keeping track 
of message identifiers, and matching the results of the 
scan/attempted delivery with the IP address of the origi- 
nal sending server. 


The database is shown here on a single system; however 
there is no reason why the information stored should not 
be shared by many servers. Sharing information is likely 
to further improve the accuracy of the classification. 


7 Preliminary Testing 


The system described above was implemented on a 
linux machine (1.6GHz RedHat 9.1, Sendmail 8.12.11, 
MailScanner 4.26.28, MySQL 3.23.58). The Milter, 
MailMover and LogMonitor were all implemented as 
separate perl processes. 


For testing purposes two otherwise identical ma- 
chines were used, one configured to use the prioriti- 
zation scheme, and another configured to use a single 
MailScanner. Figure 11 shows the results of sending the 
same high load of messages to both machines. The fig- 
ure clearly shows low delays for good messages even 
when the load is large. 


8 Conclusion 


This paper has considered the problem of unacceptable 
delays in sending email due to servers clogged with un- 
wanted email messages—viruses, spam and undeliver- 
able mail. This is a problem that is significant now, and 
is likely to become more significant as the volumes of 
spam and virus-carrying email increase. 


We have shown, with reference to empirical data, that 
existing mechanisms to deal with spam (blacklists, rate 
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Figure 11: Delays for messages sent through a single 
queue machine, and the good and junk mail sent through 
a machine with prioritization. The prioritized good mail 
is delivered more promptly than it would have been with- 
out prioritization. 


limiting, greylisting, content filtering) are only partially 
effective. So, we have developed a system to preserve 
performance while coping with large volumes of junk 
mail. 


We have shown that a simple prediction of the type 
(good/‘junk) of the next message received by a server can 
be used to delay acceptance of junk mail, and to priori- 
tize good mail through the bottlenecks of the server. The 
prioritization scheme ensures that most of the good mail 
is transmitted with small delays, at the expense of longer 
delays for junk mail. This scheme greatly improves on 
the performance of current non-prioritized schemes. 


We have also argued that this approach is practical, 
and sketched an implementation on an industry stan- 
dard mail server that requires no modifications to exist- 
ing code. Initial tests of this implementation suggest that 
it works well in practice. 


Notall spam classification occurs at the server, and the 
spam classification at the desktop is often more cus- 
tomizable and accurate. It would be useful to be able to 
feed this information back to the server. The challenge 
would be how to achieve this in a practical and secure 
way. One possible technique would be to write the orig- 
inating server’s IP address in the mail header and allow 
client software to “update” the mail server with more ac- 
curate spam classifications. 


In conclusion, while this approach does not stop junk 


mail, it should increase the resilience of the mail sys- 
tem, making it better able to cope with overloading from 
spam and from virus attacks. 
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Abstract 


Ongoing advancements in technology lead to ever- 
increasing storage capacities. In spite of this, optimizing 
storage usage can still provide rich dividends. Several 
techniques based on delta-encoding and duplicate block 
suppression have been shown to reduce storage over- 
heads, with varying requirements for resources such as 
computation and memory. We propose a new scheme for 
storage reduction that reduces data sizes with an effec- 
tiveness comparable to the more expensive techniques, 
but at a cost comparable to the faster but less effective 
ones. The scheme, called Redundancy Elimination at the 
Block Level (REBL), leverages the benefits of compres- 
sion, duplicate block suppression, and delta-encoding to 
eliminate a broad spectrum of redundant data in a scal- 
able and efficient manner. REBL generally encodes more 
compactly than compression (up to a factor of 14) and 
a combination of compression and duplicate suppres- 
sion (up to a factor of 6.7). REBL also encodes simi- 
larly to a technique based on delta-encoding, reducing 
overall space significantly in one case. Furthermore, 
REBL uses super-fingerprints, a technique that reduces 
the data needed to identify similar blocks while dra- 
matically reducing the computational requirements of 
matching the blocks: it tums O(n?) comparisons into 
hash table lookups. As a result, using super-fingerprints 
to avoid enumerating matching data objects decreases 
computation in the resemblance detection phase of REBL 
by up to a couple orders of magnitude. 


1 Introduction 


Despite ever-increasing capacities, significant benefits 
can still be realized by reducing the number of bytes 
needed to represent an object when it is stored or sent. 
The benefits can be especially great for mobile devices 
with limited storage or bandwidth; reference data (data 
that are saved permanently and accessed infrequently); 
e-mail, in which large byte sequences are commonly re- 
peated; and data transferred over low-bandwidth or con- 
gested links. 

Reducing bytes generally equates to eliminating un- 
needed data, and there are numerous techniques for re- 
ducing redundancy when objects are stored or sent. The 
most longstanding example is data compression [12], 
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which eliminates redundancy internal to an object and 
generally reduces textual data by factors of two to six. 
Duplicate suppression eliminates redundancy caused by 
identical objects which can be detected efficiently by 
comparing hashes of the objects’ content [3]. Delta- 
encoding eliminates redundancy of one object relative to 
another, often an earlier version of the object by the same 
name [15]. Delta-encoding can in some cases eliminate 
an object almost entirely, but the availability of base ver- 
sions against which to compute a delta can be problem- 
atic. 

Recently, much work has been performed on applying 
these techniques to pieces of individual objects. This in- 
cludes suppressing duplicate pieces of files [7, 8, 17, 20] 
and web pages [22]. Delta-encoding has also been ex- 
tended to pairs of files that do not share an explicit ver- 
sioning relationship [6, 9, 18]. There are also approaches 
that combine multiple techniques; for instance, the vcdiff 
program not only encodes differences between a “ver- 
sion” file and a “reference” file, it compresses redun- 
dancy within the version file [11]. Delta-encoding that 
simultaneously compresses is sometimes called “delta 
compression” [1]. 

In fact, no single technique can be expected to work 
best across a wide variety of data sets. There are nu- 
merous trade-offs between the effectiveness of data re- 
duction and the resources required to achieve it, i.e. its 
efficiency. The relative importance of these metrics, ef- 
fectiveness versus efficiency, depends on the environ- 
ment in which techniques are applied. Execution time 
for example, which is an important aspect of efficiency, 
tends to be more important in interactive contexts than 
in asynchronous ones. In this paper, we describe a new 
data reduction technique that achieves comparable effec- 
tiveness to current delta-encoding techniques but with 
greater efficiency. It simultaneously offers better effec- 
tiveness than current duplicate suppression techniques at 
moderately higher cost. 

We argue that performing comparisons at the gran- 
ularity of files can miss opportunities for redundancy 
elimination, as can techniques that rely on large contigu- 
ous pieces of files to be identical. (Henson’s study of is- 
sues relating to comparing blocks by hashes of their con- 
tent made a similar argument [10].) Instead, we consider 
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what happens if some of the above techniques are further 
combined. Specifically, we describe a system that sup- 
ports the union of three techniques: compression, elim- 
ination of identical content-defined chunks, and delta- 
compression of similar chunks. We refer to this tech- 
nique as Redundancy Elimination at the Block Level 
(REBL). The key insight of this work is the ability to 
achieve more effective data reduction by exploiting rela- 
tionships among similar blocks, rather than only among 
identical blocks, while keeping computational and mem- 
ory overheads comparable to techniques that perform re- 
dundancy detection with coarser granularity. 

We compare our new approach with a number of base- 
line techniques, which are summarized here and de- 
scribed in detail in the next section: 


Whole-file compression. With whole-file compression 
(WFC), each file is compressed individually. This 
approach gains no benefit from redundancy across 
files, but it scales well with large numbers of files 
and is applicable to storage and transfer of individ- 
ual files. 

Compressed tar. Joining a collection of files into a sin- 
gle object which is then compressed has the po- 
tential to detect redundancy both within and across 
files. This approach tends to find redundancy across 
files only when the files are relatively close to one 
another in the object. We abbreviate this technique 
TGZ, for tar+gzip, the combination we used. 

Block-level duplicate detection. There are a number 
of approaches to identifying identical pieces of data 
across files more generally. These include us- 
ing fixed-size blocks [20], fixed-size blocks with 
rolling checksums [8, 23, 29], and content-defined 
(and therefore variable-sized) chunks [7, 17]. 

Delta-encoding using resemblance detection. 
Resemblance detection techniques [4] can be used 
to find similar files, with delta compression used to 
encode them effectively [9, 18]. 


There are also cases where effectiveness is dramatically 
improved by combining multiple techniques, such as 
adding compression to block-level or chunk-level dupli- 
cation detection. 

The remainder of this paper is organized as follows: 
Section 2 describes current techniques and their limita- 
tions. Details of the REBL technique are presented in 
Section 3. Section 4 describes the data sets and method- 
ology used to evaluate REBL. Section 5 presents an em- 
pirical evaluation of REBL and several other techniques. 
Section 6 concludes. 


2 Background and Related Work 


We discuss current techniques in Section 2.1 and elabo- 
rate on their limitations in Section 2.2. 
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2.1 Current Techniques 


A common approach to storing a collection of files com- 
pactly is to combine the files into a single object, which 
is then compressed on-the-fly. In Windows™, this func- 
tion is served by the family of zip programs, though they 
do not necessarily identify inter-file redundancy in ad- 
dition to intra-file redundancy. In UNIX™, files can be 
combined using tar with the output compressed using 
gzip or another compression program. However, TGZ 
does not scale well to extremely large file sets. Access 
to a single file in the set can potentially require the entire 
collection to be uncompressed. Furthermore, traditional 
compression algorithms maintain a limited amount of 
state information. This can cause them to miss redun- 
dancy between sections of an object that are distant from 
one another thus reducing their effectiveness. Histori- 
cally the window used to detect redundancy is small, for 
instance 32 KB, but at least one new compression pro- 
gram uses memory-mapped I/O and increased state to 
find repeated substrings across hundreds of MB [24]. 

There are two general methods for compressing a col- 
lection of files with greater effectiveness and scalability 
than TGZ. One involves finding identical chunks of data 
within and across files. The other involves effective en- 
coding of differences between files. 


2.1.1 Duplicate Elimination 


Finding identical files in a self-contained collection is 
straightforward through the use of strong hashes of their 
content. For example, Bolosky et al. have described a 
system to save only one instance of duplicate files in a 
Windows file system [3]. Mogul et al. have described 
a method for computing checksums over web resources 
(HTML pages, images, etc.) and eliminating retrieval 
of identical resources, even when accessed via different 
URIs [16]. 

Suppressing redundancy within a file is also impor- 
tant. One simple approach is to divide the file into fixed- 
length blocks and compute a checksum for each. Identi- 
cal blocks are detected by searching for repeated check- 
sums. The checksum algorithm must be “strong” enough 
to decrease the probability of a collision to an negligible 
value. SHA-1 [26] (“SHA”) is commonly used for this 
purpose. 

Venti [20] is a network-based storage system intended 
primarily for archival purposes. Each stored file is bro- 
ken into fixed-sized blocks, which are represented by 
their SHA hashes. As files are incrementally stored, du- 
plicate blocks, indicated by identical SHA values, are 
stored only once. Each file is represented as a list of 
SHA hashes which index blocks in the storage system. 

Another algorithm used to minimize the bandwidth 
required to propagate updates to a file is rsync [23, 29]. 
With rsync, the receiver divides its out-of-date copy of 
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a file into fixed-length blocks, calculates two checksums 
for each block (a weak 32-bit checksum and a strong 
128-bit MD4 checksum), and transmits the checksums 
to the sender to inform it which blocks the receiver pos- 
sesses. The sender calculates a 32-bit checksum along a 
fixed-length window that it slides throughout the file to 
be sent. If the 32-bit checksum matches a value sent 
by the receiver, the sender confirms that the receiver 
already possesses the corresponding block by comput- 
ing and comparing the 128-bit checksum. Use of a 
rolling checksum over fixed-sized blocks has recently 
been extended to large collections of files regardless of 
name [8]. We refer to this as the SLIDINGBLOCK ap- 
proach, which is one of the techniques against which we 
compare REBL below. 

One can maintain a large replicated collection of files 
in a distributed environment using a technique similar to 
SLIDINGBLOCK [27]. Suel et al. point out two main pa- 
rameters for rsync performance: block size and location 
of changes within the file. To enhance the performance 
of rsync, they propose a multi-phase protocol in which 
the server sends hashes to the client and client retums 
a bitmap indicating the blocks it already has (similar to 
rsync). In this approach, the server uses the bitmap of 
existing blocks to create a set of reference blocks used 
to encode all blocks not present at the client. The delta 
sent to the client by the server is used in conjunction with 
blocks in the bitmap to recreate the original file. This 
technique has some similarity to Spring and Wetherall’s 
approach to finding redundant data on a network link by 
caching “interesting” fingerprints of sliding windows of 
data and then finding the fingerprints in a cache of past 
transmissions [25]. 

The Low-Bandwidth File System (LBFS) [17] isa net- 
work file system designed to minimize bandwidth con- 
sumption. LBFS divides files into content-defined chunks 
using Rabin fingerprints [21]. Fingerprints are computed 
over a sliding window; a subset of possible fingerprint 
values denotes chunk boundaries, with the subset deter- 
mining a probabilistic average chunk size. LBFS also im- 
poses a minimum and maximum chunk size, irrespective 
of fingerprint values. 

LBFS computes and stores an SHA hash for each 
content-defined chunk stored in a given file system. Be- 
fore a file is transmitted, the SHA values of each chunk 
in the file are sent first. The receiver looks up each 
hash value in a database of values for all chunks it pos- 
sesses. Only chunks not already available at the re- 
ceiver are sent; chunks that are sent are compressed. 
Content-defined chunks have also been used used in the 
web [22] and backup systems [7]. We refer to the over- 
all technique of eliminating duplicate content-defined 
chunks and compressing remaining chunks as CDC, and 
we compare REBL with this combined technique in the 


evaluation section below. 


2.1.2 Delta-encoding and File Resem- 
blance 


A second general approach to compressing multiple 
data objects is delta-encoding. This approach has been 
used in many applications including source control [28], 
backup [1], and web retrieval [14, 15]. Delta-encoding 
has also been used on web pages identified by the simi- 
larity of their URIs [6]. 

Effective delta-encoding relies on the ability to detect 
similar files. Name-based file pairing works only in very 
limited cases. With large file sets, the best way to detect 
similar files is to examine the file contents. Manber [13] 
discusses a basic approach to finding similar files in a 
large collection of files. His technique summarizes each 
file by computing a set of polynomial-based fingerprints; 
the similarity between two files is proportional to the 
fraction of fingerprints common between them. Rabin 
fingerprints have been used for this purpose in numer- 
ous studies. Broder developed a similar approach [4], 
which he extended with an heuristic to coalesce multiple 
fingerprints into super-fingerprints. A single matching 
super-fingerprint implies high similarity, allowing sim- 
ilarity detection to scale to very large file sets such as 
web search engines [5]. 

While these techniques allow similar files to be identi- 
fied, only recently have they been combined with delta- 
encoding to save space. Douglis and Iyengar describe 
“Delta-Encoding via Resemblance Detection” (DERD), 
a system that uses Rabin fingerprints and delta-encoding 
to compress similar files [9]. The similarity of files is 
based on a subset of all fingerprints generated for each 
file. Ouyang et al. also study the use of delta compres- 
sion to store a collection of files [18]; their approach to 
scalability is discussed in the next subsection. 


2.2 Limitations of Current Techniques 


Duplicate elimination exploits only files, blocks or 
chunks that are exactly the same. Thus, a version of a 
file that has many minor changes scattered throughout 
sees no benefit from the CDC or SLIDINGBLOCK tech- 
niques. Section 5.1 includes graphs of the overlap of 
fingerprints in CDC chunks that indicate how common 
this issue can be. 

DERD uses delta-encoding, which eliminates redun- 
dancy at fine granularity when similar files can be iden- 
tified. Resemblance detection using Rabin fingerprints 
is more efficient than the brute force approach of delta- 
encoding every possible pair of files. A straightforward 
approach to identifying similar files is to count the num- 
ber of files that share even a single fingerprint with a 
given file. However, repeating this for every fingerprint 
of every file results in an algorithm with O(n?) complex- 
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ity in the worst case, where n is the number of files.! 
For large file sets, run time is dominated by the number 
of pairwise comparisons and can grow quite large even 
if the time for each comparison is small. DERD’s per- 
formance therefore does not scale well with large data 
sets. 

The computational complexity of delta-encoding file 
sets motivates cluster-based delta compression [18]. 
With this approach, large file sets are first divided into 
clusters. The intent is to group files expected to bear 
some resemblance. This can be achieved by grouping 
files according to a variety of criteria including names, 
sizes, or fingerprints. (Douglis and Iyengar used name- 
based clusters to make the processing of a large file set 
tractable in terms of memory consumption [9]; similar 
benefits apply to processing time.) Once files are clus- 
tered, the techniques described above can be used to 
identify good candidate pairs for delta-encoding within 
each cluster. Clustering reduces the size of any file set to 
which the O(n?) algorithm described above is applied. 
When applied over all clusters, the technique results in 
an approximation to the optimal delta-encoding. How 
close this approximation is depends on the amount of 
overlap across clusters and is therefore extremely data- 
dependent. 

Another important issue is that DERD does not detect 
matches between an encoded object and pieces of mul- 
tiple other objects. Consider for example, an object A 
that consists of the concatenation of objects B-Z. Each 
object B-Z could be encoded as a byte range within A, 
but DERD would likely not detect any of the objects B-Z 
as being similar to A. This is due, in part, to the decision 
to represent each file by a fixed number of fingerprints 
regardless of file size. Because Rabin fingerprint values 
are uniformly distributed, the probability of a small file’s 
fingerprints intersecting a large containing file’s finger- 
prints is proportional to the ratio of their sizes. In the 
case of 25 files contained within a single 26th file, if the 
25 files are of equal size but contain different data, each 
will contribute about oe of the fingerprints in the con- 
tainer. This makes detection of overlap unlikely. 

The problem arises because of the distinction between 
resemblance and containment. Broder’s definition of 
containment of B in A is the ratio of the intersection 
of the fingerprints of the two files to the fingerprints in 
Bie. & as ) {4}, When the number of fingerprints 
fora file is fixed regardless of size, the estimator of this 
intersection no longer approximates the full set. On the 
other hand, deciding there is a strong resemblance be- 
tween the two is reasonably accurate, because for two 
documents to resemble each other, they need to be of 
similar size. 

Finally, it is possible that extremely large data sets 
would not lend themselves to “compare-by-hash” be- 
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cause of the prospect of an undetected collision [10]: 
hashes can be collision-resistant but there will be col- 
lisions given enough inputs. In a system that is decid- 
ing whether two local objects are identical, a hash can 
be used to find the two objects before expending the 
additional effort to compare the two objects explicitly. 
Our data sets are not of sufficient scale for that to pose 
a likely problem, so we did not include this extra step. 
While we chose to follow the protocols of past systems, 
explicit comparisons could easily be added. 


3 REBL Overview 


We have designed and implemented a new technique 
that applies aspects of several others in a novel way 
to attain benefits in both effectiveness and efficiency. 
This technique, called Redundancy Elimination at the 
Block Level (REBL), includes features of compression, 
CDC, and DERD. It divides objects into content-defined 
chunks, which are identified using SHA hashes. First 
duplicate chunks are removed, and then resemblance de- 
tection is performed on each remaining chunk to iden- 
tify chunks with sufficient redundancy to benefit from 
delta-encoding. Chunks not handled by either duplicate 
elimination or resemblance detection are simply com- 
pressed. A more detailed description of REBL appears in 
Section 4.1. 

Key to REBL’s ability to achieve efficiency compara- 
ble to CDC, instead of suffering the scalability problems 
of DERD, are optimizations that allow resemblance de- 
tection to be used more effectively on chunks rather than 
whole files. Resemblance detection has been optimized 
for use in Internet search engines to detect nearly identi- 
cal files. The optimization consists of summarizing a set 
of fingerprints into a smaller set of super-fingerprints, 
possibly a single super-fingerprint. Objects that share 
even a single super-fingerprint are extremely likely to be 
nearly identical [5]. 

Optimized resemblance detection works well for In- 
ternet search engines where the goal is to detect doc- 
uments that are nearly identical. Detecting objects 
that are merely similar enough to benefit from delta- 
encoding is harder. We hypothesized that applying 
super-fingerprints to full files in DERD would signifi- 
cantly improve the time needed to identify similar files 
but would also dramatically reduce the number of files 
deemed similar, resulting in lower savings than the brute 
force technique that counts individual matching fin- 
gerprints [9]. In practice, we found using the super- 
fingerprint technique with whole files works better than 
we anticipated, but it is still not the most effective ap- 
proach (see Section 5.1.4 for details). 

In contrast, REBL can benefit from the optimized re- 
semblance detection because it divides files into chunks 
and looks for near duplicates of each chunk separately. 
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# chunks 
1KB 4KB 
21,991 11,629 
28,542 8,632 
70,640 24,960 
421,501 203,518 
3,949,780 | 1,367,619 


(MB) 


es 
Slashdot 38.37 885 
Yahoo 2701. 3,850 
106.60 5,490 
602.10 | 93,867 
6625.43 | 185,722 


Emacs 
MH 
Users 





Table 1: Details of data sets used in our experiments. 1 KB 
and 4 KB are the targeted average chunk sizes. For 1-KB av- 
erages, the minimum chunk size is set to 512 bytes; for 4-KB 
averages, it is set to 1 KB. The maximum is 64 KB. 


This technique can potentially sacrifice some “marginal” 
deltas that would save some space. We quantify this sac- 
rifice by comparing the super-fingerprint approach with 
the DERD technique that enumerates the best matches 
from exact fingerprints. 


3.1 Parameterizing REBL 


REBL’s performance depends on several important pa- 
rameters. We describe the parameters and their default 
values here and provide a sensitivity analysis in Sec- 
tion 5. 


Average chunk size. Smaller chunks detect more du- 
plicates but compress less effectively; they require 
additional overhead to track one hash value and nu- 
merous fingerprints per chunk; and they increase 
the number of comparisons and delta-encodings 
performed. We found 1 KB to be a reasonable de- 
fault, though 4 KB improves efficiency for large 
data sets with large files. Throughout this paper, 
references to REBL with a specific chunk size refer 
to a probabilistic average chunk size. 

Number of fingerprints per chunk. The more finger- 
prints associated with a chunk, the more accurate 
the resemblance detection but the higher the stor- 
age and computational costs. Douglis and Iyengar 
used 30 fingerprints, finding no substantial differ- 
ence from increasing that to 100 [9]. 

Number of fingerprints per super-fingerprint. With 
super-fingerprints, a given number of base fin- 
gerprints are distilled into a smaller number of 
super-fingerprints. We use 84 fingerprints, which 
are grouped into 3-42 super-fingerprints. 

Similarity threshold. How many fingerprints (or 
super-fingerprints) must match to declare two 
chunks similar? If the threshold is fixed, how 
important is it to find the “best” match rather 
than any adequate match? Ouyang et al. ad- 
dressed this by finding adequate matches rather 
than best matches [18]; Douglis and Iyengar 
did a more computationally expensive but more 


precise determination [9]. We take a middle 
ground by approximating the “best” match more 
efficiently via super-fingerprints. A key result of 
our work is that using a sufficiently large number 
of fingerprints per super-fingerprint allows any 
matching chunk to be used rather than having to 
search for a good match. This results in nearly the 
same effectiveness but with substantially better 
efficiency (see Section 5.1.2). 

Base minimization. Using the best base against which 
to delta-encode a chunk can result in half the 
chunks serving as reference blocks.” Allowing ap- 
proximate matches can substantially increase the 
number of version blocks encoded against a single 
reference block, thereby improving overall effec- 
tiveness (see Section 5.3.2). 

Shingle size. Rabin fingerprints are computed over a 
sliding window called a shingle and used for two 
purposes. First, CDC uses specific values of Rabin 
fingerprints to denote a chunk boundary. Second, 
DERD uses them to associate features with each 
chunk. A shingle should be large enough to gen- 
erate many possible substrings, which minimizes 
spurious matches, but it should be small enough 
to keep small changes from affecting many shin- 
gles. Common values in past studies like DERD 
have ranged from four to twenty bytes [9, 18]. We 
used a default of twelve bytes but found no con- 
sistent trend other than a negative effect from sizes 
of four or eight bytes in one of the data sets (see 
Section 5.3.3). 


4 Data Sets and Methodology 


We used several data sets to test REBL’s effectiveness 
and efficiency. Table 1 lists the different data sets, giv- 
ing their size, the number of files, and the number of 
content-defined chunks with the targeted average chunk- 
size set to 1 KB and 4 KB. 

The Slashdot and Yahoo data sets are web pages 
that were downloaded and saved, as a system such as the 
Internet Archive [2] might archive web pages. Slash- 
dot represents multiple pages downloaded over a pe- 
riod of about a day, wherein different pages tend to 
have numerous small changes corresponding mostly to 
updated counts of user comments. (While the Internet 
Archive would not currently save pages with such gran- 
ularity, an archival system might if it could do so effi- 
ciently.) As the smallest data set, Slashdot is used 
below in several cases where there are large numbers of 
experiments with varying parameters to keep the total 
execution time within reason. Yahoo represents a num- 
ber of different pages downloaded recursively at a single 
point in time. Emacs contains the source trees for GNU 
Emacs 20.6 and 20.7. The MH data set refers to individ- 
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ual files consisting of entire e-mail messages. Finally, 
Users is the contents of one partition of a shared stor- 
age system within IBM, containing data from 33 users 
totaling nearly 7 GB. 

REBL is intended for much larger data sets than the 
ones presented here. However, the analysis was im- 
plemented using in-memory data structures based on 
the GNU C++ Standard Template Library, and as a re- 
sult the application’s virtual address space places lim- 
its on the metadata (particularly matching pairs of fin- 
gerprints) kept in memory. The results presented below 
demonstrate the scalability issues mentioned previously, 
and lead us to believe that one can extrapolate to larger 
data sets once out-of-memory data structures are used. 
Furthermore, one can vary parameters such as block 
size and the number of super-fingerprints per block to 
keep the meta-data requirements low. In particular, the 
Users data set is an order of magnitude larger than the 
next-largest data set, containing many large files, so the 
REBL analysis of it is done with an average chunk size 
of 4 KB rather than 1 KB. 


4.1 REBL Evaluation 


To evaluate REBL, we first read each file in the data set 
sequentially, break it into content-defined chunks and 
generate the Rabin fingerprints and SHA hash values for 
each chunk. The hashes and fingerprints are stored in 
Berkeley DB format; each chunk has a file name, length, 
offset, and fingerprints associated with it. In this stage, 
chunks with the same SHA hash value as earlier chunks 
require no additional processing, because they are sup- 
pressed by the CDC duplicate detection mechanism. 

A separate application reads the fingerprints and 
chunk information to perform REBL or DERD analy- 
sis. First, it computes super-fingerprints from the fin- 
gerprints, given a specific ratio of fingerprints per super- 
fingerprint (with a ratio of one, this step would be 
skipped). At this point, we have the option of FirstFit 
or BestFit. 


* Todo FirstFit, we pick a candidate reference chunk 
and encode all other chunks that share a super- 
fingerprint with it; an associative array makes pair- 
wise matching efficient. We then iterate over the 
remaining candidate reference chunks, performing 
the same operation, ignoring any chunks that have 
already been encoded or used as a reference. The 
chunks are analyzed in order of insertion into the 
system; i.e., the first file read by the system will 
be broken into one or more chunks, each of which 
is likely to serve as a reference version for other 
chunks with many fingerprints in common, and 
chunks from later files will be increasing likely to 
have already been encoded. 

¢ To do BestFit, we sort the chunks according to the 
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greatest number of matching fingerprints with any 
other chunk. Each candidate reference chunk is 
then processed to determine which other potential 
version chunks have at least a threshold number of 
super-fingerprints in common with it. The thresh- 
old is a specified fraction of the best match found 
for that chunk (see Section 5.3.2). Again, each 
chunk is used as either a reference against which 
one or more version chunks are encoded, or as a 
version. BestFit suffers from quadratic complexity 
in processing time, as a function of the number of 
chunks, as well as substantially greater memory us- 
age ° than FirstFit. 


Next we compress any remaining chunks that have 
not already been delta-encoded, including the reference 
chunks. 

Finally, each of the files in the data set is com- 
pressed to determine if compressing the entire file is 
more effective than eliminating duplicate blocks and 
delta-encoding similar blocks. If so, the WFC size is used 
instead. We found that CDC in the absence of WFC was 
much less effective than the combination of the two, but 
adding WFC to REBL usually made only a small differ- 
ence because most chunks already benefitted from delta- 
encoding (see Section 5.2). 

One technique we did not explicitly evaluate is du- 
plication detection using fixed-size blocks, like that per- 
formed by Venti [20]: we worked under the assumption 
that CDC would be preferable to fixed-size blocks. Other 
studies that compare the two techniques head-to-head 
have found that CDC frequently compresses better, at the 
cost of increased computation [8, 19]. 


5 Empirical Results 


This section provides an empirical evaluation of several 
data reduction techniques with an emphasis on REBL. 
For REBL, we study the effect of parameters such as the 
average chunk size, the number of super-fingerprints, the 
similarity threshold above which delta-encoding is ap- 
plied, and the shingle size. The techniques are compared 
along primarily two-dimensions: effectiveness (space 
savings) and efficiency (run time). 

The techniques evaluated in at least one scenario in- 
clude: 


° TGZ 

whole-file compression (WFC) 
per-block compression (PBC) 
CDC (includes PBC) 

CDC with WFC 
SLIDINGBLOCK 

REBL with WFC 

DERD with WFC 


In cases where WFC is used in conjunction with another 
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technique, this means that WFC is used instead of the 
other technique if it is found to be more effective on a 
particular file. 


Our experiments were performed on an unmodified 
RedHat Linux 2.4.18-10 kermel running on an IBM 
eServer xSeries 360 with dual 1.60 GHz Pentium Xeon 
processors, 6 GB RAM (2 x 2 GB plus 2 x 1 GB), 
and three 36 GB 10k-RPM SCSI disks connected to an 
IBM Netfinity ServeRAID™ 5 controller. All data sets 
resided in an untuned ext3 file system on local disks. 
Although an SMP kemel was used, our tests were not 
optimized to utilize both processors. All times reported 
are the sums of user and system time as reported by 
getrusage. 


5.1 REBL Hypotheses 


This section presents empirical results to support the 
rationale behind the combination of chunk-level delta- 
encoding and super-fingerprints. 


5.1.1 Chunk Similarity 


As discussed in Section 2.1, CDC systems such as 
LBFS [17] compute SHA hashes of content-defined 
chunks and use the hash value to detect duplicates. A 
potential limitation of this approach is that chunks with 
slight differences get no benefit from the overlap. For 
REBL to be more effective than CDC, there must be a sub- 
stantial number of chunks that are similar but not identi- 
cal. 


Figure 1 plots a cumulative distribution of the fraction 
of chunks that match another chunk in a given number 
of fingerprints. The graph shows results for the Slash- 
dot and Yahoo data sets with 84 fingerprints per chunk 
and shows curves corresponding to average chunk sizes 
of 1 KB, 4 KB, and whole files. Whole files corre- 
spond to an infinitely large average chunk size, which 
is similar to DERD. All chunks match another chunk in 
at least O fingerprints, so each curve meets the O value 
on the z-axis at y = 1. The rightmost points on the 
graph (depicted as r=85) show the fraction of chunks 
that are duplicated; smaller chunks lead to greater effec- 
tiveness for CDC because they allow duplicate content 
to be detected with finer granularity. Between these ex- 
tremes, more of the smallest chunks match other chunks 
in the greatest number of features. However, any chunks 
that are not exact duplicates but match many fingerprints 
are “missed” by CDC, but they are potentially usable by 
REBL for delta-encoding and result in improved space 
savings. A good heuristic for expecting improvement 
from delta-encoding is to match at least half the finger- 
prints [9]. 


5.1.2 Benefits of Super-fingerprints 


Next we look at the use of a smaller number of super- 
fingerprints to approximate a larger number of finger- 
prints. As discussed in Section 3, super-fingerprints are 
generated by combining fingerprints. For instance, 84 
fingerprints can be clustered into groups of six to fonn 
14 super-fingerprints. To generate super-fingerprints, 
REBL concatenates fingerprints and calculates the cor- 
responding MDS value of the resulting string. * 

Note that the clustering of fingerprints into super- 
fingerprints is necessary to make the FirstFit variant vi- 
able. One could delta-encode any pair of chunks that 
matched a single fingerprint, but unless the shingle size 
is quite high, there is little assurance of commonality 
between the chunks. On the other hand, if two chunks 
share a specific set of fingerprints, the larger the set, the 
greater the likelihood of a significant overlap [5]. 

Figure 2 plots the cumulative distribution of the num- 
ber of chunks that match another in at least a thresh- 
old fraction of fingerprints or super-fingerprints. The 
data sets used are Slashdot and MH, with 84 finger- 
prints, 1-KB average chunks, and 21, 14, 6 and 4 super- 
fingerprints per chunk. (The curve for 84 fingerprints on 
the Slashdot data set corresponds to the 1-KB curve 
for Slashdot in the preceding figure.) The results in- 
dicate that lowering the threshold for similarity between 
chunks results in more chunks being considered “sim- 
ilar.” The results for super-fingerprints follow a simi- 
lar trend as for regular fingerprints. A useful observa- 
tion from both data sets is that we can select a threshold 
value for super-fingerprints that corresponds to a higher 
number of matching fingerprints. For example, in Fig- 
ure 2(a), a threshold of one out of four (25%) super- 
fingerprints is approximately equivalent to a threshold of 
73 out of 84 (87%) fingerprints. Using super-fingerprints 
therefore decreases REBL’s execution time by reducing 
the number of comparisons, as the next subsection de- 
scribes. 


5.1.3 FirstFit and BestFit Variants 


As discussed in Section 4.1, REBL has two variants, 
BestFit and FirstFit. In this section, we compare them 
by contrasting relative effectiveness and efficiency. 
Figure 3(a) plots the sizes of the MH and Slashdot 
data sets, encoded using the FirstFit and BestFit vari- 
ants, and reported relative to the original data set sizes. 
The experiment uses 84 fingerprints per chunk and two 
chunking methods, whole files (DERD) and an average 
chunk size of 1 KB. In this subsection we consider only 
the 1-KB chunks, discussing later how this compares to 
other sizes. The figure demonstrates the effect of vary- 
ing the number of super-fingerprints from three to 84 
(with 84 meaning there is no clustering). Both First- 
Fit and BestFit have comparable encoding sizes for up 
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Figure 1: Cumulative distribution of the fraction of similar chunks or files with at least a given number of maximally matching 
fingerprints. The right-most point in each graph corresponds to identical chunks or files. 
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Figure 2: Cumulative distribution of matching fingerprints or super-fingerprints, using 1-KB chunks. The relative shape of the 
curves demonstrate the much greater similarity in the Slashdot data set than the MH data set. 


to a number of super-fingerprints (21 for these two data 
sets). After this point, BestFit encodes the most effec- 
tively because taking the first fit with too few fingerprints 
per cluster is a poor predictor of a match. 


Figure 3(b) plots the corresponding execution times. 
As we increase the number of super-fingerprints, the 
number of comparisons for BestFit to detect similar 
chunks increases, leading to dramatically greater exe- 
cution times. The execution times using FirstFit are 
more or less stable and do not show the same sharp in- 


crease. In short, using FirstFit allows a little space to be 
sacrificed in exchange for dramatically lower execution 
times. For example, with Slashdot using FirstFit, 1- 
KB chunks, and six super-fingerprints, REBL produces a 
Telative size of 1.52%; the best BestFit number is 1.18% 
with 42 super-fingerprints. However, the corresponding 
absolute execution times are 8.1 and 173.5 seconds re- 
spectively. 

As mentioned in Section 3.1, one interesting pa- 
rameter that can be modified when using BestFit is 
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Figure 3: Relative size and total execution time as a function of the number of super-fingerprints, for two data sets, using DERD 


and REBL. 


its eagemess to use the most similar reference chunk 
against which to delta-encode a version chunk. For 
instance, one might naturally assume that encoding a 
chunk against one that matches it in 80/84 fingerprints 
would be preferable to encoding it against another that 
matches only 70/84. However, consider a case where 
chunk A matches chunk B in 82 fingerprints, chunk C 
in 75, and chunk D in 70; C and D resemble each other 
in 80/84. Encoding A against B and C against D gen- 
erates two small deltas and two reference chunks, but 
encoding B, C, and D against A results in slightly larger 
deltas but only one unencoded chunk. As a result of 
this eagemess, FirstFit often surprisingly encoded better 
than BestFit until we added an approximation metric to 
BestFit, which lets a given chunk be encoded against a 
specific reference chunk if the latter chunk is within a 
factor of the best matching chunk. Empirically, allow- 
ing matches within 80-90% of the best match improved 
overall effectiveness, as shown in the sensitivity analysis 
in Section 5.3.2. 


5.1.4 Benefits of Chunking 


While REBL applies super-fingerprints to content- 
defined chunks, super-fingerprints could also be applied 
to entire files, similar to detecting commonality in web 
pages [5]. This would amount to a modification of the 
DERD approach, optimizing the resemblance detection 
step, but applying them to entire files can potentially re- 
duce the number of files identified as being similar. 
Referring again to Figure 3(a), but this time consid- 
ering the curves for DERD as well as 1-KB chunks, we 
see that REBL is always at least as effective as DERD for 
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both FirstFit and BestFit. The curves for 4-KB chunks 
are omitted in order to keep the graphs readable, but gen- 
erally follow the 1-KB chunk curves with slightly more 
space consumed. 


The corresponding execution times for DERD and 
REBL are plotted in Figure 3(b). As expected, the great- 
est execution time is for REBL with BestFit; breaking 
each file into chunks results in more comparisons. Ex- 
ecution times for BestFit increase sharply with increas- 
ing numbers of super-fingerprints. The best overall re- 
sults considering both effectiveness and efficiency are 
with the FirstFit variant of REBL using a small number 
of super-fingerprints. Using 4-KB chunks (not shown) 
proves to be moderately faster than 1-KB chunks. 


One might ask whether it is sufficient to simply use 
some number (N) of fingerprints rather than combining 
a larger number of fingerprints into the same number 
(N) of super-fingerprints. In fact, with BestFit, using 
as few as 14 fingerprints is nearly as effective as us- 
ing 84 fingerprints. However, even with only 14 fin- 
gerpnints, the execution cost of BestFit is substantially 
greater than FirstFit. Figure 4 reports relative sizes and 
execution times for the SLashdot data set as a function 
of the number of fingerprints or super-fingerprints, using 
an average chunk size of 4 KB. With super-fingerprints 
and FirstFit, relative size increases with more super- 
fingerprints, while with fingerprints and BestFit relative 
size decreases with more fingerprints. On the other hand, 
execution time with BestFit increases sharply with more 
fingerprints. The effectiveness with super-fingerprints 
using FirstFit is similar to that using a larger number 
of fingerprints and BestFit. 
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Figure 4: Comparing effect of reduced fingerprints per block 
and FirstFit with super-fingerprints using the Slashdot data 
set. 


To quantify these differences with the example in Fig- 
ure 4, FirstFit with seven super-fingerprints has a rel- 
ative size of 1.64%; the best effectiveness using finger- 
prints is 1.57% with 84 fingerprints per chunk. However, 
the former runs in just 1.4% of the time taken by the lat- 
ter. The relative execution time with 14 fingerprints and 
BestFit, which gives comparable results to using 84 fin- 
gerprints, is 26.0%. Thus, lowering the number of fin- 
gerprints per chunk to reduce comparisons (and increase 
efficiency) may not yield the best encoding size and ex- 
ecution times. In contrast, the use of super-fingerprints 
and the FirstFit variant of REBL is both effective and ef- 
ficient. 


5.2 Comparison of Techniques 


In this section, we compare a variety of techniques, fo- 
cusing on effectiveness and briefly discussing efficiency 
as indicated by execution times. Table 2 reports sizes 
compared to the original data set. The relative sizes with 
CDC are reported for average chunk sizes of 1 KB (with 
and without WFC) and 4 KB (with WFC). REBL num- 
bers use average chunk sizes of 1 KB (except the 7-GB 
Users Set) and 4 KB, and they include both PBC and 
WFC. 

For the experiments using these data sets, we strove 
for consistency whenever possible. However, there are 
some cases where varying a parameter or application 
made a huge difference. In particular, gzip produces out- 
put somewhat smaller than vcdiff for all our data sets 
except Slashdot, for which it is nearly an order of 
magnitude larger. We report the vcdiff number in that 
case only. 

For both REBL and DERD, the table gives numbers 
for 14 super-fingerprints using FirstFit. Full compar- 
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Figure 5: Effectiveness of different encoding techniques 
based on the relative sizes of the encoded data sets. There is no 
bar for 1-KB chunks for REBL on the Users data set, as this 
was not computed. SB refers to SLIDINGBLOCK. 


isons of regular fingerprints generally gave a smaller en- 
coding, but at a disproportionately high processing cost 
as the experiments above demonstrated. REBL had the 
smallest encoding size in three out of the five data sets 
above. REBL encoded more effectively than CDC, SLID- 
INGBLOCK, and WFC with all data sets; it was better than 
TGZ except with the Yahoo data set; and it was better 
than DERD except with the Yahoo and Emacs data sets. 


Figure 5 graphically depicts the data in Table 2, and 
Figure 6 shows a scatterplot of how the other techniques 
compare to REBL. For consistency, we compare the 
encoding sizes of CDC (1-KB chunks) with REBL (1- 
KB chunks) and CDC (4-KB chunks) with REBL (4- 
KB chunks). Users is compared to REBL with 4-KB 
chunks throughout. Otherwise, REBL with 1-KB chunks 
is used as the baseline. 


As with REBL using 1-KB chunks, REBL using 4- 
KB chunks is better than TGZ (except with the Ya- 
hoo data set), WFC, SLIDINGBLOCK, CDC with either 
1-KB and 4-KB chunks and DERD except the Yahoo 
and Emacs data sets. The effectiveness of REBL com- 
pared to TGZ varied by factors of 0.59-2.46, WFC by 
1.28-14.25, SLIDINGBLOCK by 1.18-2.56, CDC by 1.03- 
6.67 and DERD by 0.88-2.91. 


Additionally, we compare the effectiveness of REBL 
with and without using WFC. The relative sizes of the 
Slashdot, Yahoo, Emacs, and MH data sets using 
REBL with 1-KB chunks and without WFC are 1.9%, 
14.85%, 17.8% and 36.0% respectively. REBL without 
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Table 2: Data sets and their relative encoding sizes (in percent) as compared to the original size using different encoding tech- 
niques. The best encoding for a data set is in boldface. TGZ stands for tar plus gzip, WFC is whole-file compression, and PBC 
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is content-defined block-level compression. REBL uses 14 super-fingerprints and FirstFit. 
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Figure 6: Effectiveness of different encoding techniques, 
grouped by technique, relative to REBL. REBL uses a 1-KB 
chunk size, except for Users (4-KB chunks in all compar- 
isons) and CDC with 4-KB chunks (compared head-to-head 
with 4-KB REBL). The horizontal line indicates the break-even 
point; all points above this line reflect cases in which REBL is 
more effective. SB refers to SLIDINGBLOCK. 


WEC with 4-KB chunks using the Users data set has a 
relative size of 30.6%. The corresponding relative sizes 
of REBL with WFC arereportedin Table 2. Without WFC, 
the relative sizes for two of the data sets (Slashdot 
and Users)are within 3% of the sizes that include WFC, 
but REBL without WFC encodes worse than REBL with 
WEC for the Yahoo, Emacs, MH and data sets by 7.5%, 
16.2%, and 11.5% respectively. 

An obvious question is how the execution time of 
REBL compares to the other approaches we have dis- 
cussed. We have already compared REBL and DERD in 
some depth. Since REBL relies on CDC, it is inherently 
more costly than CDC, which in turn requires substan- 
tially more computation than a simple technique such as 
TGZ. How much more costly REBL is depends on how 
many deltas are computed and how much computation 
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Figure 7: Effect of average block-size on relative size using 
REBL on the Slashdot data set. 


is performed to select chunks to delta. The FirstFit vari- 
ant requires processing that scales linearly, rather than 
quadratically, with the input size, just as the CDC pro- 
cessing does. Hence the additional cost is comparable 
to CDC processing. The additional space savings varies 
across data sets; for Slashdot the additional savings 
seems easily warranted, while for MH it seems unlikely 
to be worthwhile. 


5.3 Additional Considerations 


This subsection describes the sensitivity of REBL to var- 
ious execution parameters that try to optimize its behav- 
ior. 


5.3.1 Effect of Average Chunk Size 


One potentially important parameter for REBL is the av- 
erage chunk size. As discussed in Section 5.1.1, smaller 
chunk sizes provide more opportunity to find similar 
chunks for delta-encoding. Figure 7 reports results of 
experiments with the Slashdot data set, 84 finger- 
prints per chunk, and varying the average chunk sizes 
from 512 to 8192 bytes. In the case of Slashdot, for 
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Figure 8: Effect of varying the BestFit threshold on relative 
size using REBL on the Slashdot data set. 


both FirstFit and BestFit, increasing the average chunk 
size results in larger encoding sizes. The smallest rela- 
tive size is obtained with the 512-byte chunk size in both 
variants of REBL. 

The same experiment was performed with the MH data 
set using the FirstFit variant of REBL. In this case too, 
the smallest relative size (32.3%) was obtained using a 
chunk size of 512 bytes and other chunk sizes reported 
slightly larger sizes. However, there was minimal degra- 
dation in effectiveness moving to larger sizes (the maxi- 
mum relative size was 32.4% with a chunk size of 8 KB). 

Choosing a smaller chunk size provides more oppor- 
tunities for delta-encoding and better space savings but 
at a higher run-time cost. For example, for the MH data 
set, 8-KB chunks save about 20% of the REBL post-CDC 
processing time, compared to 4-KB chunks, for almost 
identical encoding effectiveness. 


5.3.2 Approximate Matching for BestFit 


Another parameter we evaluated is the threshold for ap- 
proximate matching of BestFit chunks. Without this 
threshold, using BestFit, a chunk is encoded against an- 
other with which it has the most matching fingerprints 
or super-fingerprints. For a given reference chunk, the 
“BestFit threshold” determines how loose this match can 
be, permitting the encoding of any chunks within the 
specified fraction of the best match. Note that in all 
cases, the system is counting matches and paying the 
O(n?) complexity. A very small fraction (low thresh- 
old) approximates the FirstFit approach in terms of ef- 
fectiveness, but not efficiency, as it counts the matches 
but then largely disregards them. 

Figure 8 shows the effect of varying the BestFit 
threshold on the Slashdot data set using 84 finger- 
prints per chunk and an average chunk size of 1 KB. The 
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graph indicates that as the threshold increases, effective- 
ness increases, up to about 90%. A threshold of one 
corresponds to the most precise match, but it actually 
misses opportunities for delta-encoding, resulting in in- 
creased encoding size. A threshold between 0.7 and 0.9 
yields the smallest encoding sizes with regular finger- 
prints for the Slashdot data set; other data sets show 
similar trends. As expected, the figure also shows in- 
creasing relative times as the threshold increases. 


5.3.3 Effect of Shingle Size 


A shingle specifies the size of a window that slides 
over the entire file advancing one byte a time, produc- 
ing a Rabin fingerprint value for each fixed-size set of 
bytes. The Rabin fingerprints are used to flag content- 
defined chunk boundaries and to generate features for 
each chunk that can be used to identify similar ones. We 
performed experiments varying the shingle size, and us- 
ing the Slashdot and MH data sets with 84 fingerprints 
per chunk, 14 super-fingerprints, an average chunk size 
of 4 KB, and the FirstFit variant. 

With the Slashdot data set, shingles of four or eight 
bytes get much less benefit from REBL than larger sizes, 
but otherwise the analysis is noisy and several disjoint 
values give similar results. Shingle sizes of 20 and 44 
bytes yield similar relative encoding sizes of 2.25% and 
2.19% respectively and shingle sizes of 12 and 24 bytes 
yield relative sizes of 2.52% and 2.53% respectively, 
whereas a shingle size of 16 bytes results in a relative 
size of 5.12%. The maximum relative size of 6.84% is 
obtained with a shingle size of 8 bytes and the minimum 
of 2.19% with a shingle size of 44 bytes. 

In the case of the MH data set, we found that vary- 
ing the size of a shingle did not vary the relative sizes 
by as much as in the Slashdot data set, though they 
did impact processing time. The minimum relative size 
was 31.2% with a shingle size of 8 bytes and maxi- 
mum relative size was 32.5% with a shingle size of 44 
bytes. However, the 8-byte shingles took 156 CPU- 
seconds, while 12-byte shingles took 114 CPU-seconds 
(27% less) to encode the data set to 31.5% of the original 
(0.7% more). 

We conclude that past work that used four-byte shin- 
gles [18] may have found their resemblance detection 
system to be noisier than necessary, but sizes of twelve 
bytes or more are probably equally arguable. 


6 Conclusions and Future Work 


In this paper, we introduced a new encoding scheme 
for large data sets: those that are too large to encode 
monolithically. REBL uses techniques from compres- 
sion, duplicate block suppression, delta-encoding, and 
super-fingerprints for resemblance detection. We have 
implemented REBL and tested it on a number of data 
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sets. The effectiveness of REBL compared to TGZ varied 
by factors of 0.59-2.46, WFC by 1.28-14.25, SLIDING- 
BLOCK by 1.18-2.56, CDC by 1.03-6.67 and DERD by 
0.88-2.91. 


We have compared two variants for similarity detec- 
tion among blocks, FirstFit and BestFit, and demon- 
strated that FirstFit with super-fingerprints produces a 
good combination of space reduction and execution 
overhead. Super-fingerprints are good approximations 
of regular fingerprints in all the data sets we exper- 
imented with. A low threshold of matching super- 
fingerprints usually results in similar effectiveness to 
that obtained using a higher threshold for regular fin- 
gerprints, but with a dramatically lower execution cost 
(orders of magnitude in some cases). 


The effectiveness of REBL in our experiments is al- 
ways better than WFC and CDC. However, this is be- 
cause it incorporates the technology of compression at 
the file and block level, and the suppression of dupli- 
cate blocks, before adding delta-encoding. In fact, com- 
pressing individual chunks (or blocks) in any sort of CDC 
or SLIDINGBLOCK system seems an essential optimiza- 
tion unless the rate of duplication is substantially higher 
than we have seen in these data sets. This is consistent 
with the earlier SLIDINGBLOCK work [8], which found 
that SLIDINGBLOCK needed to incorporate block-level 
compression to be competitive with gzip. Compressing 
entire files when none of its pieces are suppressed as a 
duplicate similarly offers benefits. 


In some cases, REBL encodes noticeably better than 
DERD; in the other cases, REBL is very similar to it. The 
key difference between REBL and DERD comes from 
dramatic reductions in execution times. The average 
block size used to mark content-defined blocks affects 
the encoding sizes of REBL to a limited extent; the more 
similarity there is in a data set, such as Slashdot, the 
more effective smaller blocks are. 


We are currently working on extending and experi- 
menting with the REBL and LBFS techniques to reduce 
network usage in communication environments. This 
will be helpful to determine the applicability of REBL 
in reducing redundant network traffic, and it can also be 
compared with other network-oriented mechanisms like 
rsync [23, 29] and link-level fingerprint-based duplicate 
detection [25]. We would also like to evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of these techniques in new environments, such 
as the Google GMail™ system, which may offer addi- 
tional opportunities for large amounts of data with sub- 
tle variations. Finally, additional detailed comparisons 
of the wide variety of encoding techniques may offer 
the opportunity to consider new metrics, such as “bytes 
saved per cycle,’ in selecting among the alternatives. 
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Notes 

1TIn practice we do not expect the complexity to be this bad, 
and some heuristics could be used to reduce it [30], but they 
are beyond the scope of this paper. Even with such optimiza- 
tions, the techniques described in this paper improve efficiency 
substantially. 


Encoding chains are possible— A against B, B against C, 
and so on—but decoding such a chain requires first computing 
B from C to obtain A. We discount this possibility due to its 
complexity and performance implications. 


3Qur initial implementation stored the relationship of every 
pair of blocks with at least one matching fingerprint. With this 
approach, we ran out of address space operating on our larger 
data sets. We reduced memory usage by storing a information 
only for blocks matching many fingerprints (a default of 4), 
but even that approach suffers on extremely large data sets. 


‘Other sophisticated techniques may be used to generate 
super-fingerprints, but in our case, we needed a hashing func- 
tion with a low probability of collisions and MDS satisfied the 
criteria. 
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Abstract 


Storage systems frequently maintain identical copies of 
data. Identifying such data can assist in the design of so- 
lutions in which data storage, transmission, and manage- 
ment are optimised. In this paper we evaluate three meth- 
ods used to discover identical portions of data: whole 
file content hashing, fixed size blocking, and a chunking 
strategy that uses Rabin fingerprints to delimit content- 
defined data chunks. We assess how effective each of 
these strategies is in finding identical sections of data. 
In our experiments, we analysed diverse data sets from 
a variety of different types of storage systems including 
a mirrored section of sunsite.org.uk, different data pro- 
files in the file system infrastructure of the Cambridge 
University Computer Laboratory, source code distribu- 
tion trees, compressed data, and packed files. We report 
our experimental results and present a comparative anal- 
ysis of these techniques. This study also shows how lev- 
els of similarity differ between data sets and file types. 
Finally, we discuss the advantages and disadvantages in 
the application of these methods in the light of our ex- 
perimental results. 


1 Introduction 


Computer systems frequently store and manipulate sev- 
eral copies of the same data. Some applications may gen- 
erate versions of a document stored as separate files, but 
whose content differs only slightly. Software develop- 
ment teams, file synchronisers [1, 28, 29], backup sys- 
tems [19], reference data managers [9], and peer to peer 
systems [8, 11, 17, 26] deal with large quantities of iden- 
tical data. Efficient data management solutions may be 
created if system designers are aware of the amount of 
redundant data seen in diverse data sets. 

Although saving disk space can be useful, over the 
past few years there has been a constant reduction in the 
cost of raw disk storage. Some may argue that the disk 


space savings obtained by suppressing identical portions 
of data are of minimal significance. However, apart from 
the benefits obtained from disk block sharing, there are 
other factors that need to be considered: 


e Storage systems may exploit data duplication pat- 
terns to optimise the use of storage space and band- 
width. Single Instance Storage (SIS) [3] explores 
the content of whole files to implement links with 
semantics of copies instead of storing a file with the 
same content several times. Backup systems such as 
Venti [19] store duplicated copies of fixed size data 
blocks only once. LBFS [18], Pasta [16, 17], Pas- 
tiche [8], and the Value-Based Web Caching algo- 
rithm (VBWC) [23] find identical portions of data 
using Rabin fingerprints. In this method, data is di- 
vided into content-defined chunks in order to exploit 
cross-file data duplication. Additional details of the 
content-defined chunking method will be presented 
in the section 3 of this paper. 


File systems may obtain improved caching perfor- 
mance if they are aware of contents shared between 
files. In this way, it would be possible to provide 
better hit ratios for a given cache size. A potential 
size reduction of the main memory file cache may 
have important performance effects. 


In mobile environments, devices are often limited 
in storage and bandwidth. Furthermore, there are 
factors such as energy consumption and network 
costs associated with data transmission that can be- 
come critical [2, 18]. Under certain circumstances, 
it might be desirable to perform significant compu- 
tation to reduce the number of bits transmitted over 
low-bandwidth or congested links. 


In summary, three different methods are frequently 
used to eliminate duplicated data among files: whole 
file content hashing, fixed size blocking, and a chunking 
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strategy that uses Rabin fingerprints to delimit content- 
defined portions of data. Due to the lack of a practi- 
cal comparative study, the typical performance of each 
method and their suitability for different data profiles are 
not clear. In this work, we evaluate the effectiveness 
of these three methods to discover data redundancy and 
show the potential benefits of their employment under 
diverse data profiles. We have developed a set of pro- 
grams to evaluate each of the approaches, analyse data 
redundancy patterns, and expose practical trade offs. We 
explored different collections of real-world data sets to 
determine how sensitive these methods are to different 
data profiles: 


e Mirrored section of sunsite.org.uk!. This data is 
a subset of an Internet archive and its size is over 
35 GB. Compressed and packed data were common 
in this data set. 


Users’ personal files. The data analysed in this col- 
lection of files is held in 44 home directories of dif- 
ferent users in the Cambridge University Computer 
Laboratory. The size of this data set is approxi- 
mately 29 GB. 


Research groups’ files. This data set contains col- 
lections of files associated with different research 
projects of the Computer Laboratory. This is a data 
set with a potentially high level of data duplication 
because it stores software development projects, 
shared documents, and information accessed and 
manipulated by groups of people. The size of this 
data set was 21 GB. 


Scratch directories. The 100 GB of information 
explored in this section represents the largest and 
most diverse data set analysed. We thought that 
this collection of files is a good example of a data 
set where no obvious interrelationship is previously 
known. 


Software distributions. To explore the sharing pat- 
terns of highly correlated data in different states, we 
explored five successive Linux kemel distributions 
in three different formats: packed and compressed 
(.tar.gz), uncompressed but still tarred (.tar), and un- 
compressed and untarred. 


We had a special interest in the method that uses Rabin 
fingerprints to delimit chunks of identical data because it 
has been used in Pasta [16, 17], an experimental large- 
scale peer to peer file system developed at the Computer 
Laboratory. We have plans to incorporate an optimised 
version of Pasta into the XenoServers [22] project. This 
study enabled us to assess the advantages and drawbacks 
of using the content-defined data chunking strategy as 
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a compression and replica management tool in the next 
implementations of the file system. The results directly 
helped us to understand the impact of these techniques in 
Pasta, and we believe our experimental results may also 
be useful to other parties. 

The next section of this paper presents an overview 
of the related work. In section 3 we introduce the reader 
with the methodology used to measure the levels of iden- 
tical data in large collections of files. Our experiments 
and results are presented in section 4. Finally, in section 
5 we conclude with a discussion of our findings. 


2 Related Work 


A number of strategies to discover similar data in files 
have been explored in different systems. Unix tools such 
as diff and patch can be used to find differences be- 
tween two files and to transform one file into the other. 
Rsync [28] copies a directory tree over the network into 
another directory tree containing similar files. It saves 
bandwidth by finding similarities between files that are 
stored under the same name. 

The Rabin fingerprinting algorithm [20] has been em- 
ployed with different purposes such as fingerprinting of 
binary trees and directed acyclic graphs [4, 13], orasa 
tool to discover repetitions in strings [21]. However, we 
are interested in how Rabin fingerprints can be used to 
identify identical portions of data in storage systems. In 
general, Rabin fingerprints have been used for this pur- 
pose in two ways: to sample files in order to discover 
near-duplicate documents in a largecollection of files, or 
to create content-defined chunks of identical data. 

Manber [15] employs Rabin fingerprints to sample 
data in order to find similar files. His technique com- 
putes fingerprints of all possible substrings of a certain 
length in a file and chooses a subset of these fingerprints 
based on their values; the selected fingerprints provide a 
compact representation of a file that is then used to com- 
pare against other fingerprinted files. Similarly, Broder 
applies resemblance detection [5] to web pages [6] in or- 
der to identify and filter near-duplicate documents. Ra- 
bin fingerprints of a sliding window are computed to ef- 
ficiently create a vector of shingles of a given web page. 
Consequently, instead of comparing entire documents, 
shingle vectors are used to measure the resemblance of 
documents in a large collection of web pages. The tech- 
niques used by Manber and Broder have been adapted 
by Spring and Wetherall [27] to eliminate redundant net- 
work traffic. However, they used Rabin fingerprints as 
pointers into data streams to find regions of overlapping 
content before and after the fingerprinted regions. 

Different systems use blocking strategies that em- 
ploy the Rabin fingerprinting algorithm to create content- 
defined and variable-sized data chunks. Probably the first 
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storage system that used Rabin fingerprints for this pur- 
pose was LBFS [18], specially designed to transmit data 
over low-bandwidth networks. Using the Rabin finger- 
printing algorithm, LBFS finds similarities between files 
or versions of the same file. It avoids retransmission of 
identical chunks of data by using valid data chunks con- 
tained in the client’s cache and by transmitting to and 
from the data server only the chunks that have been mod- 
ified. LBFS’s chunking algorithm was tested on a data 
set of 354 MB reporting that around 20% of the data was 
contained in shared chunks. 

Blocking in Pasta [16, 17], an experimental peer to 
peer file system, also exploits the benefits of common in- 
formation between files. Caching and replica placement 
are defined by data blocks’ content. These blocks are 
built by computing Rabin fingerprints of the file data over 
a sliding window. Identical blocks are stored only once 
and referenced using a shared key. A similar technique is 
used in Pastiche [8]. In Value-Based Web Caching [23], 
web proxies index data according to their content and 
avoid retransmission of redundant data to clients con- 
nected over low-bandwidth links. Although all these sys- 
tems show that improved block sharing levels can be ob- 
tained using content-defined chunking strategies, they do 
not present broad experimental results based on diverse 
data sets. 

Data redundancy in storage systems has also been 
identified using fixed size blocking strategies. Sapuntza- 
kis et al., aimed to reduce the amount of data sent over 
the network by identifying identical portions of data in 
memory [25]. They use a hash-based compression strat- 
egy of memory aligned pages (i.e. fixed size blocks of 
data) to accelerate data transfer over low-bandwidth links 
and improve memory performance. 

Venti [19], a network storage system intended for 
archival of data, aims to reduce the consumption of stor- 
age space. It stores duplicated copies of fixed size data 
blocks only once. Venti reports a reduction of around 
30% in the size of the data sets employing this method. 
Future implementations of Venti may also incorporate a 
content-based blocking scheme based on Rabin finger- 
prints. 

A different approach to eliminate data redundancy can 
be seen in SIS [3] for Windows 2000. It saves space 
on disk and in main memory cache but with a diffir- 
ent approach; SIS explores the content of the whole file 
and implements links with the semantics of copies for 
identical files stored on a Windows 2000 NTFS volume. 
A user level service, called the groveler, is responsible 
for automatically finding identical files, tracking changes 
to the file system, and maintaining a database with the 
corresponding file indexes. When SIS was tested on a 
server with 20 different images of Windows NT the over- 
all space saving was 58%. 


Although many systems have proposed different tech- 
niques to manage duplicated data, it has been only lately 
that practical studies to assess their benefits and appli- 
cability have been performed. Building on Manber’s 
observations, Douglis and Iyengar [10] explore duplica- 
tion in empirical data sets using Delta-Encoding via Re- 
semblance Detection (DERD) and quantify their poten- 
tial benefits. Their technique generalises the applicabil- 
ity of delta-encoding by choosing an appropriate set of 
base versions in a large collection of files through resem- 
blance detection. 

As part of the design of a storage system specially 
crafted to manage reference data [9], acomparison on the 
effectiveness of three duplicate suppression techniques 
has been done; two of the techniques analysed in this 
work are similar to the methods we analysed: fixed size 
blocking and the content-defined chunking algorithm. 
The third technique, called sliding blocking, uses rsync 
checksums and a block-sized sliding window to calculate 
the checksum of every overlapping block-sized segment 
of a file. The sliding blocking technique consistently de- 
tected greater amounts of redundant data than the other 
two strategies. 

More recently, Redundancy Elimination at the Block 
Level (REBL) has been proposed as an efficient and 
scalable mechanism to suppress duplicated blocks in 
large collections of files [14]. REBL combines advan- 
tageous features of techniques such as content-defined 
data chunks, compression, delta-encoding, and resem- 
blance detection. Empirical data sets were used to com- 
pare REBL with other techniques. REBL presented the 
smallest encoding size in 3 out of the 5 data sets analysed 
and consistently performed better than the other tech- 
niques. Specifically, the effectiveness of this technique 
compared to the content-defined chunking strategy var- 
ied by factors of 1.03-6.67, whole file compression by 
1.28-14.25, sliding blocks [14] by 1.18-2.56, object com- 
pression (tar.gz) by 0.59-2.46, and DERD by 0.88-2.91. 
All these studies [9, 10, 14] used Rabin fingerprints as 
a tool to eliminate data redundancy. Thus, their experi- 
mental results relate highly to ours. 


3 Design 


In this section we explain the methodology used to quan- 
tify duplication in our data sets. In general, we analyse a 
collection of files and spot identical data among them us- 
ing the three methods mentioned before: whole file con- 
tent, fixed size blocks, and Rabin fingerprints. As a re- 
sult, we collect information to exhibit sharing patterns in 
the different data sets. 

Sharing patterns at a whole file granularity are found 
by calculating the SHA-1 digest of individual files. The 
first 64 bits of the resulting digest are used as the key to 
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a hash table. Identical files are likely to be indexed us- 
ing the same hash table entry. We use the hash table to 
store statistical data of identical files such as number of 
occurrences and size of the original file. Although Hen- 
son [12] wams about some of the dangers of comparing 
by hash digests, this method can be safely used in our 
experiments. In our case, false sharing of the key space 
is not a crucial concern. 

In order to find similarities using fixed size blocks an 
analogous procedure is employed, but instead of obtain- 
ing digests for whole files, they are calculated for con- 
tiguous non-overlapping fixed size portions of the files. 
In this case, hash table entries correspond to unique data 
blocks. 

The third method analysed employs Rabin finger- 
prints. It offers the advantage that the chunks generated 
are defined according to their contents. The mathe- 
matical principles of Rabin fingerprints are well docu- 
mented [20]. A Rabin fingerprint f(A) is the polynomial 
representation of some data A(t) modulus an irreducible 
polynomial P(t). We compute such an irreducible poly- 
nomial only once and use the same value in all our exper- 
iments in order to find identical pieces of data. The al- 
gorithm for computing such a polynomial can be found 
in [7]. Our implementation follows the principles pre- 
sented by Broder in [4] which is an extension of the work 
done by Rabin. Broder uses precomputed tables to pro- 
cess more than | bit at a time, particularly, 32 bits are di- 
vided into four bytes and processed in one iteration. The 
value of k, which is the degree of the irreducible poly- 
nomial and consequently the length of the fingerprint, 
should be a multiple of 32. 

To divide a file into content-defined chunks of data our 
implementation incrementally analyses a given file us- 
ing a sliding window and marks boundaries according to 
the Rabin fingerprints obtained in this process. Figure 1 
depicts this mechanism. The program inspects every w 
bytes of a sliding window that is shifted over the contents 
of the file. Although the value of w can be tuned, chang- 
ing the size of the sliding window does not significantly 
impact the result. Experimental evidence in [16, 18] 
shows that by setting w = 48 bytes it is possible to 
discover significant levels of data duplication. 

Adding a new byte into the sliding window is accom- 
plished in two parts. Firstly, the value for the oldest byte 
in the window are subtracted from the fingerprint. Sec- 
ondly, the terms of the new byte are added to the fin- 
gerprint. This is possible since the fingerprint is dis- 
tributive over addition. When subtracting, precomputed 
tables are used in order to improve the implementation 
performance. 

Rabin fingerprints for each window frame are calcu- 
lated and if the value obtained matches the 7 least signif- 
icant bits of a constant, a breakpoint is marked. These 
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Figure 1: Chunks’ boundaries are found using a 48-byte slid- 
ing window that incrementally analyses the file’s content and 
computes Rabin fingerprints. Shaded boxes represent the 48- 
byte regions that generated a boundary. The light striped rect- 
angle corresponds to the current 48-byte window. At each step 
the byte in the oldest position of the sliding window (6;—48) is 
subtracted from the fingerprint and the next byte in the file (6;) 
is added tothe fingerprint. 


breakpoints are used to indicate chunk boundaries. In or- 
der to avoid pathological cases (i.e many small blocks or 
enormous blocks) our implementation forces a minimum 
and a maximum block size. 

Once a boundary has been set, the SHA-1 digest cor- 
responding to the chunk’s content is calculated. Similar 
to the other two techniques, the first 64 bits of the SHA-1 
digest are used as the key for accessing the hash table that 
stores statistical information about identical data chunks. 

Two kind of values are calculated and reported in our 
experimental results: percentage of identical data and 
storage savings. To calculate the percentage of iden- 
tical data in shared blocks we add for each duplicated 
block, the product of its size and its number of occur- 
rences; then, present this value as a percentage of the 
original data set size. 

To calculate storage space savings we add the size of 
every unique block in the hash table; replicated blocks 
are counted only once. We present this value as a per- 
centage of the original data set size. Additionally, stor- 
age space savings are compared with the space used by 
simply tarring and compressing the whole collection of 
files in the different data sets. We used the standard tar 
and gzip utilities for this purpose. 


4 Repeated Data in Empirical Data Sets 


This section presents the experimental results used to 
evaluate the benefits and performance of three different 
duplicate suppression methods in each of the data sets 
mentioned. 
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4.1 Mirror of sunsite.org.uk 


In order to find commonality in data that resembles a 
standard Internet archive, we ran our programs on a 
35 GB section of sunsite.org.uk. The total number of 
files in the data set was 79,551, with an average file size 
of 464 KB. Table 1 shows a partial characterisation of 
this data set. It shows the 15 most popular file-name 
extensions and their percentage of the total number of 
files. The 15 most popular file extensions account for 
over 82% of all files. Table | also indicates the 15 file ex- 
tensions that use the most storage space and the percent- 
age of the total space they consume; collectively, they 
cover almost 97% of the whole data set. Packed and 
compressed files (e.g., rpm, gz, bz2, zip, and Z) repre- 
sent an important part of the data set (around 24.4 GB). 
A detailed analysis of compressed files is presented in 
section 4.1.1. 


rank [ER PO Storage Space 
Rank || Ext. | % Occur. || Ext. | % Storage 
P3250 [- 
2 pm 10.60 || gz 
4 -html 4.83 -bz2 6.26 
3a [48 5.65 
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290__||_zip 
[9 | tbe [235 [bin | 2.00 
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Table 1: Data profile of our mirrored section of sunsite.org.uk. 
Files without extension are denoted by the — symbol. 


We ran our implementation of the content-defined 
chunking method over the data using different expected 
chunk sizes and sliding window lengths. Although in 
all the subsequent experiments the maximum chunk size 
permitted was set to 64 KB, the minimum chunk size 
was fixed to 1/4 of the expected chunk size; the ex- 
pected chunk size is set as a parameter in the algorithm. 
By fixing the maximum chunk size to 64 KB despite 
changes in the expected chunk size, we aimed to max- 
imise the opportunities of finding identical portions of 
data in larger chunks. We enforce minimum and maxi- 
mum chunk lengths to avoid pathological cases such as 
very small or large chunks. Table 2 shows the amount of 
information in shared chunks with two different window 


sizes and three different expected chunk sizes. The last 
column of Table 2 illustrates the percentage of identical 
data that was found using fixed size blocks. 

Table 2 suggests that the size of the window does not 
significantly influence the commonality levels. Other 
studies [16, 18], which use similar techniques to ours, re- 
port similar findings. Therefore, in all subsequent exper- 
iments we fixed the window size to 48 bytes. We also ob- 
serve that when the expected size of the chunks is shorter, 
the percentage of shared data is larger because the proba- 
bility of finding similar chunks also increases. However, 
the expected size of the blocks represents a trade-off be- 
tween the size of the hash table needed to maintain a 
larger number of entries for each of the unique chunks 
and the potential storage space saved (see section 4.6). 

The percentage of identical data in whole files was 
only 5%. Therefore, it was possible to find a consider- 
able amount of similar data in partially modified files. On 
the other hand, the percentages of identical data found 
using the content-defined chunking method presented 
only slight differences when compared with those ob- 
tained using fixed size blocks. These findings suggest 
that a storage system handling this kind of data could 
easily select a fixed size blocking scheme without losing 
significant storage space savings. 


% of Data in Identical Blocks 


48 B window | 24 B window 
16.12 
19.72 
24.18 


Size 





Table 2: Percentages of identical data in a 35 GB section of 
sunsite.or.uk. 


Figure 2 shows the distribution of block sizes under 
the content-defined chunking method when the expected 
chunk size was set to 8 KB. In particular, we obtained an 
average block size of 9.2 KB. The algorithm generated 
3,730,576 blocks of which 7.6% have at least one iden- 
tical copy. It is also possible to appreciate the impact of 
pathological cases on the distribution: the chunks under 
the minimum block size (2 KB) correspond to files that 
are shorter than the minimum permitted or to final por- 
tions of files. Moreover, the peak at 64 KB corresponds 
to chunks inserted because of the maximum size allowed. 

We focused our attention on the set of files that ac- 
count for 97% of the total storage space. We explored 
the levels of similarity of these 15 kinds of files. We 
fixed the expected chunk size to a value of 4 KB. Ta- 
ble 3 shows the results and compares them against the 
percentage that can be obtained if we consider whole file 
contents. We found remarkable patterns in our results. 
Firstly, it is very difficult to exploit similarity in com- 
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Distribution of Chunk Sizes 


Number of Chunks 






40 70 
(KB) 


30 
Chunk Size 
Figure 2: Distribution of chunk sizes obtained from sun- 
site.org.uk using an expected chunk size of 8 KB and a 48-byte 
sliding window size. 


pressed files; practically all the duplicated chunks were 
contained in identical files. The behaviour of compressed 
data will be further investigated in the section 4.1.1. 

Secondly, .iso and .img files presented the highest 
difference in percentage of similarity against the whole 
file column. These findings suggest that variations be- 
tween files can be efficiently isolated using the content- 
defined chunking method, whereas under the whole file 
approach, even a small change in the file leads to storing 
a new almost-identical file. The negative effects of this 
situation are intensified in large files such as ISO image 
files in which the average size was 280 MB. All other 
files showed only slight increments if they are compared 
against the value obtained for the whole file scheme. 

Keeping only one copy of the information saves 
storage space. Using the best scenario, which was 
the content-defined chunking method with an expected 
chunk size of 2 KB, our experimental results indicate that 
a file system would store only 30 GB of unique data in- 
stead of the original 35 GB, representing around 14% 
of storage savings. Duplicate suppression proved to be 
somewhat more efficient in saving storage space than the 
tar-compressed version of the data set; the tar.gz file for 
this data set claimed around 33.3 GB of disk space. 

We consider that an explanation to these numbers may 
be found in the detailed analysis of the files that conform 
this data set. As has been pointed out before, a large 
amount of data is already compressed (see table 1); ap- 
proximately 24.4 GB correspond to rpm, gzip, bz2, zip, 
and Z files. Note that archives in rpm files are com- 
pressed using gzip’s deflation method. To a certain ex- 
tent, redundant data in these files has already been re- 
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% of Identical Data 
Content-defined chunks | Whole file content 


| 9.08 7.07 


31.26 





Table 3: Detailed similarity pattern in our mirror of sun- 
site.org.uk. A 4 KB expected chunk size and a 48-byte slid- 
ing window size were used in the content-defined chunking 
method. The last row of the table shows the values obtained 
when all files in the data set were analysed. 


moved as part of the LZ77 [31] compression technique. 
Compressing compressed data with the same algorithm 
normally results in more data, not less. 

However, it may still be possible to argue that if the 
content-defined chunking method was able to remove du- 
plicated chunks of data from the data set, the compressed 
version of the data would do it as well, resulting in a 
smaller tar.gz file. The gzip compression algorithm re- 
places repeated strings in a 32 KB sliding window with 
a pointer of the form (distance, length) to the previous 
and nearest identical string in the window. Distances are 
limited to the size of the sliding window (i.e. 32 KB) 
and lengths are limited to 258 bytes. As a consequence, 
redundancy elimination occurs within a relatively local 
scope; identical portions of data across files will be de- 
tected only if files are positioned close in the tar file. In 
contrast, the content-defined chunking method is able to 
find data redundancy across distant files in the data set 
and, in this particular case, to save more storage space 
than the compressed tar file. 


4.1.1. Compressed Data 


Compressed files (e.g., gz, bz2, zip, and Z) constitute an 
important segment of information within our sunsite data 
set: around 14 GB correspond to compressed files. In 
this experiment we measured the potential storage space 
savings that might be obtained if once data is decom- 
pressed, the content-defined chunking strategy is used 
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Figure 3: Storage space reductions using three different meth- 
Ods to eliminate duplication in compressed data. Original sizes 
of the data sets: gz=8.13 GB, bz2=2.4 GB, zip=1 GB, and 
Z=260 MB. 


to suppress duplicates, and then compression is applied 
again on the resulting set of unique chunks. We decided 
to use the content-defined chunking method to eliminate 
data redundancy because it proved to be the most effi- 
cient strategy to find data similarity over the four main 
categories of compressed files. Tools such as zcat, 
bzcat, and unzip were used to decompress the files. 
The output stream generated by all these utilities was set 
as the input to our redundancy elimination program that 
used a 4 KB expected chunk size. 


Figure 3 compares the storage space savings obtained 
in each of the four categories of compressed files us- 
ing three different methods to eliminate duplication. 
The first method suppress duplication from the original 
collection of compressed files using the whole-file ap- 
proach. The second method removes similar chunks of 
data from the original compressed files using the content- 
defined chunking method. Finally, in the third strategy 
the files are decompressed, redundancy is removed us- 
ing the content-defined chunking method, and the re- 
sulting unique chunks are compressed again. Although 
the storage space savings are maximised using the third 
method, it barely outperforms the result obtained with 
the content-defined chunking strategy on the original 
files especially in the cases in which the original data set 
is of considerable size (gz and bz2 formats). 


When duplication is removed from the uncompressed 
version of the files, the value obtained for the zip cate- 
gory is substantially different to those seen in the other 
two techniques. It also contrasts with the pattern ob- 
served in the other three data sets in which the differ- 
ences between columns are fairly small. It seems that re- 


dundancy elimination specially helped zip files. In gen- 
eral, zip is used to deflate one file at a time to then in- 
clude it into a single object; it limits any potential size 
reduction to intra-file compression. In contrast, the other 
compression tools also remove inter-file data duplication 
(e.g., from all the files in a tar) which finally reduces the 
benefits of redundancy suppression due to the content- 
defined chunking method. We conclude that the im- 
provement seen in zip files can be attributed to the abil- 
ity of the content-defined chunking method to eliminate 
redundancy within a broader scope (i.e. inter-file redun- 
dancy); a gap that zip compression fails to address. 

It seems that the comparatively slight storage sav- 
ings obtained by decompressing files to eliminate re- 
dundancy, and compressing the result anew may not 
be enough to justify the computational overhead of the 
whole process. Douglis and Iyengar also analyse com- 
monality patterns in compressed data [10]; they reach a 
similar conclusion to ours. 


4.2 Users’ Personal Files 


The data analysed in this section was held in 44 home 
directories of different users of the Computer Labora- 
tory. Although the total amount of data processed was 
only 2.9 GB, this data set presented high diversity in 
the kind of files stored; we collected 1,756 different file- 
name extensions in 98,678 files with an average file size 
of 31 KB. However, the profile of the data set follows 
a clear pattem. Table 4 shows the most common file- 
name extension in terms of popularity and storage space. 
Apart from the files without extension, home directories 
are mainly used to store files related to word processing 
and source code development. The 15 file-name exten- 
sions showed in Table 4 under the column related to stor- 
age space account for over 69% of the whole data set. 

In this case the percentage of identical data in whole 
files was 12.80%. Table 5 shows the result of running 
our implementation of the content-defined chunking al- 
gorithm over the data set using different expected chunk 
sizes. It also shows the percentage of identical data found 
when we explored the files using only fixed size blocks. 
Although the performance of the content-defined chunk- 
ing algorithm was better, significant storage space sav- 
ings can also be obtained by using fixed size blocks. 

Our results indicate that using the content-defined 
chunking method and an expected chunk size of 2 KB, 
which is the best case, a storage utility would maintain 
only 2.3 GB of the original 2.9 GB. This represents a 
storage space reduction of 20.6%. However, the com- 
pressed tar version of the data set used only 1.4 GB of 
disk space; considerably outperforming our best dupli- 
cate suppression scenario. Similar storage saving ratios 
were obtained in the next two data sets (research groups’ 
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Table 4: Profile of the data in 44 home directories of the Cam- 
bridge University Computer Laboratory. Files without exten- 
sion are denoted by the — symbol. 


% of Data in Identical Blocks 
Content-defined chunks | Fixed size blocks 





Table 5: Percentages of identical data obtained in 44 home di- 
rectories of users of the Cambridge University Computer Labo- 
ratory. A 48-byte sliding window size was used in the content- 
defined chunking method. 


files and scratch directories) when their corresponding 
compressed tar files were generated. 


4.3 Research Groups’ Files 


This data set represents a collection of files stored by 
work groups. We analysed the information of differ- 
ent research groups in the Computer Laboratory. It 
presents high degrees of similarity because it contains 
software projects, documents, and information shared 
among groups of people. This is an ideal environment to 
save storage space or to reduce the amount of data trans- 
mitted based on suppressing identical portions of data. 
The data set contained a total of 708,536 files in 21 GB 
of disk space and a 32 KB average file size. Table 6 
illustrates the main sections of information arranged by 
filename extension popularity and storage space used. 
Although we found 2,820 different file extensions, our 
list with the 15 most popular extensions covers more 
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Table 6: Profile of the data stored by different research groups 
of the Cambridge University Computer Laboratory. Files with- 
out extension are denoted by the — symbol. 





than 66% of the files. Moreover, the percentage of data 
within the 15 extensions that use the most storage space 
accounts for over 63% of the total size of the data set. 

The percentage of identical data in whole files was 
25%. It clearly demonstrates an increment over the pre- 
vious data sets. Table 7 shows the percentages of data in 
shared blocks for the other two methods: content-defined 
chunks and fixed size blocks for different expected block 
sizes. The rates of commonality obtained under the fixed 
size approach also present high levels of commonality al- 
though they are substantially behind the content-defined 
chunks’ percentages. 

Under this ideal scenario, not only due to the high 
amount of identical data contained in whole files but also 
due to the potential relationships between the files anal- 
ysed, the use of Rabin fingerprints proved its efficiency. 
Our results indicate that using an expected chunk size of 
2 KB, a storage system would hold only 14 GB in unique 
blocks in contrast with the 21 GB of the original data 
set. This means a reduction in storage space of around 
33%. Once more, the compressed collection of files (i.e. 
tar.gz format) used less storage space than the duplicate 
suppression techniques; it claimed only 8.9 GB of disk 
space. 


4.4 Data Stored in Scratch Directories 


The 100 GB of data explored in this section represents 
the largest data set studied. It contained a total of 
1,959,883 files with an average file size of 55 KB. Ta- 
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Table 7: Percentages of identical data found in several re- 
search groups’ directories of the Cambridge University Com- 
puter Laboratory. A 48-byte sliding window size was used in 
the content-defined chunking method. 
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Table 8: Profile of the data stored in scratch directories in 
machines of the Cambridge University Computer Laboratory. 
Files without extension are denoted by the — symbol. 


ble 8 gives a partial characterisation of the data set. Once 
more, it presents the information organised in two main 
columns according to file-name extension popularity and 
storage space used. This time the top 15 files, in terms of 
storage space, account for almost 70% of the total size. 
It is notable that a large portion of the data set is con- 
tained in files without extension or with the .log exten- 
sion; they represent more than 57% of the whole data 
set. Apart from this fact, the information was evenly dis- 
tributed over the whole set of files. 

We explored this large data set with an 8 KB expected 
chunk size which enabled us to reduce the potential num- 
ber of chunks generated. All the percentages of similar- 
ity dropped. Although the percentage of similar data in 
fully identical files was 14%, the value obtained using 
the content-defined chunking strategy was only slightly 
over 20%. The advantages of using the content-defined 
chunking method are minimal if we consider that the 
fixed size blocking scheme offered a value of 17.52%. 


According to our experiments, storage space used in 
unique chunks for this data set would be 88.26 GB and 
91.59 GB, using the content-defined chunking method 
and fixed size blocks respectively. The compressed tar 
version of this data set claimed 49 GB of disk space. 

We investigated separately the two main categories 
of files in our data set in terms of storage space used: 
.log files and files without extension. Using the content- 
defined chunking strategy log files and files without ex- 
tension showed values of around 0.3% and 30% of identi- 
cal data respectively. Files without extension represent a 
considerably large amount of data that is difficult to char- 
acterise. However, they presented better levels of cor- 
relation compared to those obtained for the whole data 
set (20%). When the fixed size blocking strategy was 
used on files without extension, the percentage of identi- 
cal data reached a value of 24.5%. 

On the other hand, files with the .log extension offered 
extremely low levels of similarity and none of the .log 
files analysed were identical. It negatively influenced the 
sharing levels of the whole data set. Pathological cases 
such as these may be difficult to foresee and handle given 
the limited information that file names in these two cat- 
egories provide about their contents; no relationship can 
be inferred a priori just by looking at the file names. 


4.5 Software Distributions 


In this experiment, we looked at five successive Linux 
kemel source distributions. Initially, we ran the content- 
defined chunking method over one of the kernels (2.5.34) 
and then added successive kemel versions one by one; 
we recorded the results at each step. Furthermore, we 
analysed the three possible states of the distributions 
(tar.gz, .tar, and raw files). 

When the files were in the tar.gz format the percentage 
of data in shared chunks was 0% in all cases. Table 9 
presents the values obtained in the other formats (tar and 
raw files) with two different expected chunk sizes. The 
amount of information shared was substantially greater 
in tar files when the expected chunk size was smaller. 
Once more, this result suggests that a smaller expected 
chunk size increases the likelihood of content overlap. 

Furthermore, the last column of Table 9 shows the val- 
ues obtained when we explored the whole file content of 
the original files. Comparing these values with those ob- 
tained in the 4 KB expected chunk size over raw files, 
which was the best scenario, in none of the cases the dif- 
ference is greater than 2%. This lead us to the conclusion 
that, although the content-defined chunking method effi- 
ciently found identical portions of data, their main source 
was in wholly identical files. As would be expected, no 
similarity was found among the files in their tar.gz and 
tar formats when the whole file technique was used. 
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Table 9: Sharing pattern percentages in a succession of five 
Linux kernel distributions. A 48-byte sliding window size was 
used in this experiment. 


Figure 4 shows the discrete cumulative distribution 
function of chunk occurrences that was obtained consid- 
ering the five kemels in their raw state and using an ex- 
pected chunk size of 4 KB. These results indicate that the 
kemel distributions are very similar. When an ordinary 
file system holds different versions of Linux kernels in its 
primal state, it is storing the same information almost as 
many times as versions it holds. Storing a Linux kemel in 
its primal state adds around 145 MB of data but at least 
95% of this information is already contained in chunks 
of precedent versions of the kernel. Therefore, a hypo- 
thetical storage utility would add only 7 MB of new data 
if reuses the chunks already stored. However, distribut- 
ing patches of the kernels in their compressed format 
continues being the most efficient method of propaga- 
tion. For example, the largest patch in our set of kemels 
accounts for only 977 KB. Even if we uncompress this 
patch file, its size is smaller than the size of non identical 
chunks that were found using the content-defined chunk- 
ing method. Using the content-defined chunking method 
a hypothetical storage utility would transmit 7 MB in 
new chunks while the size of the uncompressed patch is 
only about 3.7 MB. 

However, if these five kemels are decompressed and 
untarred, then processed with the content-defined chunk- 
ing method in order to eliminate repetitions, and finally 
compressed again, the resulting size is only 38 MB. This 
value is considerably smaller than the original 171 MB 
used by five tar.gz kernel files, and only slightly over the 
34 MB of an individual compressed kemel. 


4.6 Associated Overheads 


System designers considering employing any of these 
techniques to reduce data duplication must be aware of 
computational and storage overheads. Computational 
overheads are due to the calculation of SHA-1 digests 
and Rabin fingerprints. Additional CPU time and mem- 
ory is spent in maintaining the data structures that keep 
track of the chunks generated (a hash table in our case) 
and their reference counters. 
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Figure 4: Discrete cumulative distribution function of chunk 
occurrences of five uncompressed and untarred kernels. 


To compare the computational overhead in the three 
methods analysed, we created a 300 MB file containing 
random chunks of data taken from the data set corre- 
sponding to the Research Groups’ files and then ran each 
of the methods on it. All the experiments were performed 
using a network-isolated machine with an Intel Pentium 
IM 500 MHz processor. The content-based chunking 
method involves the generation of Rabin fingerprints and 
SHA-1! digests of the chunks. It took around 340 CPU 
seconds to process all the file. Around 76% of the total 
execution time was spent in tasks related to the computa- 
tion of fingerprints over a sliding window. The fixed size 
blocking method took approximately 71 CPU seconds to 
compute all the necessary SHA-1 digests. Finally, the 
whole file approach used a total of 62 CPU seconds to 
calculate the digest. However, the reader should notice 
that our goal was to analyse data sharing patterns and 
potential storage space savings in diverse data sets; the 
prototypes were not implemented having performance as 
a compelling factor. 

SHA-1! computations have been made extremely effi- 
cient. Commercially available hardware and operating 
systems’ cryptographic services can be used to compute 
SHA-1 digests at very high speeds. Furthermore, Rabin 
fingerprints of a sliding window can be computed effi- 
ciently in software due to their algebraic properties, es- 
pecially if the internal loop of the Rabin fingerprinting 
method is coded in assembly language [4]. An efficient 
implementation and computation of Rabin fingerprints 
on real-life data sets have already been reported [6]. 

Storage overhead is correlated to the number of unique 
blocks produced and the data structure used to keep track 
of their number of occurrences. As mentioned before, 
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Figure 5: Storage overhead in three different data sets using 
a4 KB expected chunk or fixed block size. Original data sets 
sizes: Sunsite=35 GB, Users=2.9 GB, and Research=21 GB 


we used a hash table with this purpose. Figure 5 shows 
the storage space needed to store the hash table. The 
overhead has been computed for a 4 KB expected chunk 
size and fixed block size. It also compares these values 
with the overhead introduced by the whole-file strategy 
in which only one digest per file is required. In all the 
cases the amount of extra space required is small com- 
pared with the total size of the data set, but would pose a 
significant burden were it to be stored in memory. 


5 Summary and Discussion 


We found remarkable patterns in our results. The 
content-defined chunking algorithm was the best strat- 
egy to discover redundancy in the data sets studied. It 
consistently reported the largest amounts of data dupli- 
cation. However, the fixed size blocking strategy also re- 
vealed useful levels of similarity. In the sunsite data set 
these values were considerably close to those obtained 
using the content-defined chunking method. For other 
data sets our results are similar to the numbers reported 
in [9] which revealed a more important difference in du- 
plicated data detected by the content-defined chunking 
method. As may be expected, the whole-file approach 
was always at the bottom of the ranking. 

The content-defined chunking strategy is specially ef- 
ficient with potentially correlated data. We obtained high 
levels of similarity when the program was executed on 
data held by research groups (44.59%), and expanded 
source code distributions and software projects (98.7%). 
When this method was used on more diverse data sets, 
such as our sunsite.org.uk mirror and scratch directo- 
nies, the similarity levels dropped (25% and 20% re- 


spectively), and were noticeably closer to sharing lev- 
els found using a fixed size block approach (22.23% and 
17.53% respectively). The whole file content approach 
reported modest levels of similarity with exceptionally 
high values in research groups’ data (25%) and expanded 
source code distributions (96.86%). In data sets with a 
not-so-evident correlation such as the sunsite.org.uk mir- 
ror the similarity levels plummeted (5%). 

In terms of storage space savings, the tar.gz version 
of the data sets consistently outperformed the other tech- 
niques. However, for systems that need to access and 
update separate files, probably in a distributed environ- 
ment, compression is not easy to implement effectively. 
Chunk or block-based strategies such as the explored in 
this paper might be a better option in this domain. 

In general, packed (i.e. rpm) and compressed data pre- 
sented low levels of similarity; compression algorithms 
have already removed a degree of redundancy in the data 
set. Apparently, the storage space savings that can be 
obtained by decompressing a large number of arbitrarily 
selected files in order to remove data duplication from 
their expanded versions and finally compressing only 
non-identical chunks (see figure 3) does not justify the 
extra computational effort involved in this process. 

The data structures needed to keep track of the extra 
information (SHA-1 block digests and reference counts) 
introduced a very small amount of storage overhead. The 
amount of extra storage required depends on the number 
of unique blocks managed by the hash table. As was ex- 
pected, the whole file approach created only a very small 
number of unique entries in the hash table (i.e. one per 
file in the data set). The fixed size and content-defined 
methods produced comparable amounts of storage over- 
head, considerably greater than those exhibited by the 
whole file approach (see figure 5). A practical study of 
computational overheads incurred in each of the methods 
remains to be done. Our analysis, together with other 
experimental results [9], simply point out that there is 
an important amount of extra computation that has to 
be considered when using the content-based chunking 
method. 

File access patterns should also be taken into consider- 
ation. Whole file content and fixed size blocking strate- 
gies present the disadvantage that file updates may lead 
to the recomputation of SHA-1 digests for large amounts 
of data. File updates under the whole file technique cre- 
ate the need to recompute the SHA- 1 digest for the whole 
file. Using the fixed size blocking approach, any update 
that causes a shift at any position of the file will inval- 
idate the SHA-1 digests for the rest of the blocks. As 
a consequence, reference counters of these blocks have 
to be decremented and SHA-1 digests have to be com- 
puted for the new blocks. However, a fixed size blocking 
scheme may offer the advantage that blocks can be page- 
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aligned and consequently improve memory performance 
as is pointed out by Sapuntzakis et al. [25]. On the con- 
trary, updates in the content-defined chunking scheme 
are self-contained into the blocks where they occurred, 
thus SHA-1 digests are recomputed only for the modi- 
fied blocks. 

In light of our results, we consider there is no one 
method able to perform satisfactorily on all data sets. 
The extra processing and storage space required for each 
of the techniques, together with usage patterns and typi- 
cal workloads of specific data sets can be decisive factors 
when deciding to employ these techniques. The fixed 
size blocking method offers high processing rates which 
make it a good candidate for interactive contexts. Despite 
the fact that the recomputation of SHA-1 digests could 
represent an inconvenience, especially under workloads 
in which file updates are common, our experimental re- 
sults showed that the similarity patterns seen in passive 
data sets were relatively close to those obtained using the 
content-defined chunking strategy. 

The question seems to be whether in practice the ma- 
jority of the common blocks would remain valid after 
file updates and how often these updates occur. File ac- 
cess patterns [24, 30] indicate that file updates present 
significant locality: only a very small set of files is re- 
sponsible for most of the block overwrites. Files tend 
to have a bimodal access, they are either read-mostly or 
write-mostly. Finally, an important percentage of files, 
even under different workloads, are accessed only to be 
read [24]. Considering this experimental evidence we 
feel persuaded to believe that, in the general case, an im- 
portant number of blocks will remain valid for their life- 
time. 

Overall, the levels of data redundancy that can be 
identified using the fixed size blocking strategy are re- 
spectably high and sometimes close to those obtained 
using the content-defined chunking method. With file 
access pattems in consideration, the fixed size block- 
ing strategy seems to be a sensible option for the gen- 
eral case; it is simple, acceptably effective, and quite 
efficient. We consider that the content-defined chunk- 
ing method is justified only in contexts in which poten- 
tial data repetition is high and the costs of not identify- 
ing redundant portions of data due to scattered updates 
throughout the file are high. Suppressing duplication 
at the file level still seems to be a good option espe- 
cially where the amount of duplicated data is high and 
enclosed in a group of well connected machines [3]. Sys- 
tem designers should take a decision based on the prac- 
tical trade-offs between saving storage space, bandwidth 
consumption, and the computational and storage over- 
heads necessary to support each of these methods; the 
results presented in this work can assist them in such a 
decision. 
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?The maximum number of blocks obtained for any single 
data set in all of our experiments was n 18X10°. We indexed 
these blocks using the first 6 = 64 bits of their SHA digests. 
The probability of having one or more collisions is given by 
1—(1—27°)”. This small probability can be neglected in our 
experimental results. 
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Abstract 

The performance of popular Intemet Web services is gov- 
emed by a complex combination of server behavior, net- 
work characteristics and client workload — all interacting 
through the actions of the underlying transport control pro- 
tocol (TCP). Consequently, even small changes to TCP or 
to the network infrastructure can have significant impact 
on end-to-end performance, yet at the same time it is chal- 
lenging for service administrators to predict what that im- 
pact will be. In this paper we describe the implementa- 
tion of a tool called Monkey that is designed to help ad- 
dress such questions. Monkey collects live TCP trace data 
near a server, distills key aspects of each connection (e.g., 
network delay, bottleneck bandwidth, server delays, etc.) 
and then is able to faithfully replay the client workload in a 
new setting. Using Monkey, one can easily evaluate the ef- 
fects of different network implementations or protocol op- 
timizations in a controlled fashion, without the limitations 
of synthetic workloads or the lack of reproducibility of live 
user traffic. Using realistic network traces from the Google 
search site, we show that Monkey is able to replay traces 
with a high degree of accuracy and can be used to predict 
the impact of changes to the TCP stack. 


1 Introduction 


There are many factors that conspire to limit the perfor- 
mance of Internet Web sites, including server response 
time, client workload, network characteristics and protocol 
behavior. However, each of these factors can vary consider- 
ably between sites and their interactions vary as well. Con- 
sequently, it is challenging to know a priori which of many 
potential optimizations will have an appreciable impact on 
a given site. It is rarely cost effective to test these alterna- 
tives exhaustively. Instead, administrators must make ed- 
ucated guesses based on their understanding of their site’s 
unique demands. 

In response to this problem, a variety of of synthetic load 
testing tools have been developed [2, 3, 12, 19]. These 
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tools are largely based on analytic Web workload models 
that have been developed and validated against measure- 
ments in individual settings [4,5, 9, 13, 14]. This synthetic 
approach has enormous benefits, since it is easy to set up 
and has the flexibility to explore a variety of workload pa- 
rameters. At the same time, the underlying models require 
continual re-validation with up-to-date empirical data and, 
by their very nature, synthetic models are unlikely to match 
any particular site’s workload with high accuracy. More- 
over, few of these tools attempt to model the network con- 
ditions of the client population and therefore are poor pre- 
dictors for changes in a site’s implementation that are sen- 
sitive to network characteristics. 


Another potential alternative is to implement protocol or 
network changes on a test server and then redirect a subset 
of real users to that server to evaluate the changes impact. 
This approach has the benefit of being highly realistic, but 
also suffers from the risk that some users will be negatively 
impacted. Ideally, this risk should only be taken when there 
is a strong reason to believe the change will offer a signifi- 
cant benefit. 


Our work represents a middle road — offering a high de- 
gree of realism while not exposing real users to risks during 
testing. The tool we have developed, called Monkey, uses 
captured traces to accurately replay an emulated workload 
that is effectively identical to the site’s normal operating 
conditions. To do this, Monkey infers delays caused by the 
client, the protocol, the server, and the network in each cap- 
tured flow and then faithfully replays each flow according 
to these parameters to recreate the original workload. This 
approach allows a site administrator to recreate a real work- 
load in a modified test environment — and thereby evaluate 
the impact of individual protocol, server or network opti- 
mizations. For example, a site with typically short data 
flows might wish to explore the effect of modifying TCP’s 
initial congestion window setting, or investigate the bene- 
fits of using the TCP SACK or DSACK options to reduce 
spurious packet retransmissions. 


To our knowledge, Monkey is the first tool of its kind 
and our initial experiences have been extremely positive. 
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Using traces gathered from the popular Google search site, 
we have been able to replay Google client workloads with 
high accuracy. Moreover, we have been able to success- 
fully predict the impact of changes made to the Google 
TCP implementation on overall client response time. 

In the remainder of this paper we discuss related work 
and then describe the design challenges and trade-offs in 
the Monkey system. We then describe the details of Mon- 
key’s trace collection and trace replay components and fi- 
nally discuss our experiences using Monkey at Google to 
predict the impact of protocol changes. 


2 Related Work 


In his 1999 HotOS paper, Mogul offers a general indict- 
ment on the statement of systems benchmarking in use to- 
day. He argues strongly that relevant benchmarks must 
predict absolute performance in a production environment, 
rather than simply focusing on quantified, repeatable re- 
sults in a carefully constructed laboratory setting [11]. Un- 
fortunately, this goal has proved elusive in practice and few 
tools available today can offer strong predictions about fu- 
ture performance. 

Most existing HTTP load testing tools, such as 
SPECweb99 [2], WebStone [19], Web Polygraph [3], 
httperf [12] are based on synthetic models of Web traffic 
[4, 5, 9, 13, 14]. These models are developed analytically 
and then validated experimentally with measurement stud- 
ies. In particular, such tools are focused on creating real- 
istic traffic mixes as a function of overall load — a role for 
which they have been very successful. However, these tools 
typically are run on local area networks and ignore the im- 
pact of variable wide-area network characteristics or proto- 
col interactions with different client operating systems. 

An exception is the Nahum et al. study [14], which in- 
vestigated the impact of WAN conditions on WWW server 
performance by combining synthetic experiments with an 
emulated wide-area network [14]. While their experiments 
only included static HTTP transactions, they still found that 
variations in round-trip time (RTT), packet loss rate, as well 
as different TCP versions (Reno, NewReno, SACK) had 
significant impact on end-to-end response time. However, 
Nahum’s study did not attempt to replicate the workload or 
network conditions of a particular Web site and reflected 
the impact of a particular synthetic parameterization. 

The open-source tcpreplay tool represents a very differ- 
ent approach to this problem [20]. Tcpreplay takes a packet 
dump and replays each recorded packet without transport 
or upper protocol knowledge — typically to exercise fire- 
wall and security systems. Although it can also be used to 
replay traces against a server, tcpreplay does not separate 
out network, client and server conditions and therefore it 
will not reflect the impact of any changes to the test envi- 
ronment. 

A slightly more advanced approach is found in the 


tcplib[7] tool, which simulates TCP applications (TELNET 
and FTP in particular) through a combination of determin- 
istic application characteristics combined with statistical 
modeling of user behavior. The authors observed that wide- 
area TCP/IP traffic cannot be accurately modeled with sim- 
ple analytical expressions, but instead requires a combina- 
tion of detailed knowledge of the end-user applications and 
measured probability distributions of user workloads. Un- 
like Monkey, tcplib does not reproduce particular traces, 
but generates traffic according to the general characteris- 
tics revealed in a set of measurement experiments. 

Zhang et al. [21] studied flow rates with traces captured 
from a large backbone ISP and discovered that short flow 
rates are over 90% application-limited or limited by slow- 
start behavior. Most Google flows fall into this category, 
where HTTP response time is highly correlated to server 
application delay and client slow-start behavior. Barford et 
al. [6] studied the cause of delays in general HTTP flows 
using a similar analysis, and under synthetic loads found 
that long response times are mainly contributed by server 
and client delays. These results are generally consistent 
with our traces of Google. | While we were not able to di- 
rectly reuse the analyses from these studies, their approach 
informed our inference techniques. 


3 Design 


Monkey is designed to emulate a real workload by emu- 
lating client behavior (e.g., request timing, client delays, 
and protocol implementation), server behavior (e.g., ser- 
vice delay and protocol implementation), as well as net- 
work conditions (e.g., RTT, bandwidth and loss rate). Our 
current prototype is particularly focused on evaluating how 
changes in server implementation — particularly the TCP 
stack — affect HTTP response time. 

Monkey consists of two distinct components: Monkey 
See and Monkey Do. Monkey See captures TCP packet 
traces at a standalone packet sniffer adjacent to the Web 
server being traced (in our case on a network tap in front of 
a Google search server). It then performs offline trace anal- 
ysis to extract observable link delays, packet losses, bottle- 
neck bandwidth, packet MTUs, and HTTP event timings. 
This connection information is stored in a database to be 
used in the subsequent replay step. 

Monkey Do consists of a network, client, and server em- 
ulator residing on the same LAN. The network emulator is 
responsible for emulating the characteristics of client up- 
stream and downstream links. The client emulator models 
client request timings and protocol behavior and directs its 
packets through the emulated virtual links. The server em- 
ulator models server delays and protocol behavior. Finally, 


1The most significant differences result from Barford’s use of Linux 
clients, whereas Goggle client population is primarily Windows based. 
Windows clients delay ACKs during slow start leading to significant “ar- 
tificial” delay for short flows 
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Figure 1: The Monkey Architecture. Monkey consists of two 
components: Monkey See and Monkey Do. Monkey See traces 
and analyzes TCP connections, while Monkey Do replays the 
connections by emulating both client and network behavior. 


a packet sniffer at the test server captures traffic during a 
replay experiment so that it can be analyzed and compared 
to the original trace. 

In the remainder of this section, we describe the Google 
service environment examined in our study and the design 
challenges and implementation details. 


3.1 Assumptions 


In its current form, Monkey is not a completely general 
tool. We have built Monkey in the context of the Google 
service environment and consequently we have been able 
to make simplifying assumptions based on our knowledge 
of this context. While most of these assumptions are com- 
mon to any popular Web site, it is prudent to understand 
them before exploring the details of Monkey’s design and 
implementation. 
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|. High-performance local network. Monkey collects 
traces directly in front of, not inside, the Google server 
cluster. The delay between the sniffing host and server 
end is less than 0.5 ms and Monkey ignores this delay 
in RTT and bandwidth estimations. 


2. Short flows. Because most Google flows are rather 
short, ranging from 3—20 data packets, Monkey as- 
sumes client downstream and upstream network path 
dynamics, such as RTT and loss, do not change during 
the lifetime of a connection. 


3. No reverse-path congestion. Using passive TCP anal- 
ysis on server-side traces, it is not possible to perfectly 
infer exactly which packets are lost. Consequently, 
Monkey assumes that all losses occur on the server to 
client path. Similarly, Monkey assumes that queue- 
ing and congestion primarily occur on the server to 
client path. This is consistent with our bandwidth 
measurements in Section 3.2. Moreover, in a previous 
measurement of loss distributions to and from pop- 
ular Web sites, Savage [17] found that over 90% of 
losses happen on the client downstream link and sug- 
gests that our assumption is reasonable. 


4. Well-provisioned servers. We assume that the server 
cluster is well provisioned with processing capacity. 
In particular, we assume that the server will never 
queue packets for longer than a millisecond, and that 
delays longer than this are caused by application de- 
lays (e.g., search) or TCP flow/congestion control. 
This assumption holds true for the servers we used, 
but may be invalid in less well-provisioned infrastruc- 
tures. 


5. Flow independence. We assume that bottlenecks are 
independent and disjoint — individual connections do 
not interfere with each other. While in the real world 
it is possible that connections might share the same 
bottleneck link, our model would not capture such in- 
teractions during replay. Given the dominance of “last 
mile” bottlenecks, the small size of each flow, and the 
rarity of concurrent searches per user, we do not think 
this assumption is unreasonable. The largest potential 
exception is client proxies, but in our experience large 
proxies are also well provisioned with network band- 
width. However, if this assumption were violated, our 
replay might underestimate the typical response time. 


3.2 Monkey See 


Monkey See captured packet traces using libpcap [1] on 
a PC host equipped with two Gigabit Ethemet cards (one 
each for inbound and outbound traffic). Because we use 
the standard interrupt-driven Linux kernel to acquire pack- 
ets, high data rates can overwhelm the host (in fact, during 
our trace collections at Google our network cards dropped 
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an average of 90,000 packets per second). To manage the 
packet drop rate, we reduce the amount of data captured by 
sampling flows with randomly selected values for the last 
octet. In our experiments we sub-sampled the traffic by a 
factor of 90 using this technique. Further, Monkey prunes 
connections that have incomplete connection handshakes, 
incomplete terminations (no FIN or RST) and incomplete 
data sequences. We also prune connections for which it 
is impossible to infer bandwidth estimates — typically ex- 
tremely short flows that have no ACK pairs. 


Once a trace is captured, Monkey See uses several anal- 
yses to extract key network and client characteristics and 
record these parameters into a replay database for each flow 
captured. 

Path MTU, Delay and Loss. Client downstream and 
upstream path MTUs are extracted from the MSS TCP op- 
tions contained in the client and server SYN packets re- 
spectively. 

Monkey estimates the path propagation delays by halv- 
ing the minimum RTT estimate. Since we are primarily 
concemed with overall response time potential propagation 
asymmetries are irrelevant. We use the minimum RTT be- 
cause low bandwidth links, such as dial-up modems, can 
have very large variability in queuing delay. The minimum 
RTT is typically estimated between the server SYN-ACK 
and the first client ACK since packet queuing delays are 
usually small at this point. 


As mentioned earlier, we assume the upstream path 
(ACK channel) has no loss. The downstream path (data 
channel) loss rate is estimated by counting the percentage 
of server data retransmissions. However, retransmissions 
may be spurious and cause Monkey to overestimate the 
loss rate. To address this problem, we employ the follow- 
ing heuristic. Assuming that packet reordering is rare, any 
duplicate acknowledgment sent in response to a retransmis- 
sion indicates that the retransmission was spurious. There- 
fore, we can compute the packet loss rate as the number of 
retransmissions minus the number of duplicate acknowl- 
edgments, divided by the number of total server packets 
sent. In an environment using the TCP DSACK option [8], 
we could disambiguate spurious retransmissions even in 
the presence of packet reordering, but it is not in use on 
Google servers. 


Link Bottleneck Bandwidth. Monkey uses the packet 
pair technique to measure bottleneck bandwidth. As men- 
tioned in Section 3, Monkey assumes that packet queuing 
and congestion only happen at the end of the server to client 
path — the path from client to server is never congested. 
Hence, packets sent in a burst remain back-to-back when 
they arrive at the bottleneck link, e.g., modem, DSL lines, 
etc. If the client acknowledges packets immediately, Mon- 
key obtains the bottleneck queue bandwidth by measuring 
the ACK time spacing. Sariou’s sprobe tool [16] uses a 
similar technique, but Monkey measures all possible ACK 
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Figure 2: CDF of estimated bandwidth of dialup clients from 
level3 net . Over 80% are below 56 Kbps. The non-gzipped 
connections over-estimate application-level bandwidth, while the 
inflated-nongzip line reflects the adjustment of a compression fac- 
tor of 2.5. The gzipped connections are not affected by modem 
compressions. 
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Figure 3: CDF of estimated bandwidth of DSL users from pac- 
bell.net. 9% have less than 56 Kbps and 90% connections have 
bandwidth beyond the maximum rate 6 Mbps. Note that time is 
measured with millisecond granularity, therefore bandwidth esti- 
mates over 1.5 Mbps (1460 bytes/Ims) can have large errors. 


A challenge in using this technique is that TCP can de- 
lay an ACK for up to several hundred milliseconds [18] 
while waiting to receive another packet. This delay can 
lead to either under-estimates or over-estimates depending 
on the tming. Therefore Monkey discounts bandwidth es- 
timates taken on ACK pairs that cover sequence numbers 
corresponding to data packets sent in separate bursts. On 
average, we are able to extract approximately three or four 
bandwidth estimates for each connection. 


We have run two unit-tests to verify Monkey’s band- 
width estimation. The first test measures the dial-up band- 
width for clients from level3 net with DNS hostnames con- 
taining the keyword dialup. We noticed that many of 
these connections present higher effective bandwidth than 
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cause for this discrepancy is that modem modems employ 
on-line compression. Since we cannot infer the actual com- 
pression ratio, we adjust the over-estimated bandwidth with 
a conservative compression factor of 2.5 for transactions 
containing non-gzipped HTML text [10]. As shown in Fig- 
ure 2, after this adjussment, Monkey estimates that 80% 
of connections have bandwidths less than 56 Kbps. The 
second test measures the ADSL bandwidth for hostnames 
containing the keyword ds 1 from pacbell.net. As shown in 
Figure 3, 88% of connections have bandwidths between 56 
Kbps and the highest subscriber speed of 6 Mbps. Higher 
rates in the graph represent over estimates. 


TCP Delayed ACK Policies. When replaying a connec- 
tion, it is critical to understand the behavior of the client- 
side TCP implementation. In particular, for short flows one 
of the most critical parameters is the delayed ACK policy. 
Since most Google flows (indeed, most Web flows in gen- 
eral) are short and never exit TCP’s slow start phase, the 
rate of client ACKs may dominate the overall HTTP re- 
sponse time equation. In particular, while the Linux TCP 
stack does not delay acknowledgments when it believes the 
sender is in slow start, Windows clients delay ACKs uni- 
formly. Monkey infers the delayed ACK policy in slow 
start by comparing the number of ACKs and data packets 
observed before the first loss occurs or the connection ends. 


TCP Receiver Buffer Size. In addition to delayed ac- 
knowledgments, small TCP receiver buffers at the client 
can significantly limit server response time due to block- 
ing on TCP flow control. Monkey records the advertised 
receiver window (RWIN) in the first HTTP request packet 
as the client buffer (we do not record the RWIN value con- 
tained in the initial SYN packet because Windows clients 
frequently use a small RWIN value in the SYN and then in- 
crease RWIN upon sending the HTTP request). Note, due 
to time constraints, the current implementation of Mon- 
key Do does not emulate client TCP receiver window size. 
However, in an offline analysis we have determined that 
fewer than 0.4% of connections are limited by TCP flow 
control in our traces. For server applications with larger 
flows we expect that a better emulation of client buffering 
would be necessary. 


TCP Connection Termination. Some client TCP im- 
plementations, notably Windows, send TCP RST to close 
connections rather than using an explicit FIN handshake. 
Consequently, it is ambiguous if a RST is due to an abort 
or a normal TCP close. Monkey assumes that if a RST 
is delivered after the end of an HTTP response, the client 
has received the data and intends to close the connection. 
Note that, since the choice of RST or FIN does not affect 
the HTTP response time, we have not emulated the RST 
termination behavior in Monkey Do. 


HTTP messages. Monkey records the content and the 
timings of each HTTP message from the original trace. No- 
tice that we do not need to decompress or parse the contents 
of the messages since Monkey only replays up to the HTTP 


level. 


3.3. Monkey Do 


Monkey Do uses a client emulator, a network emulator, and 
a server emulator to replay traced connections, as shown 
at the bottom of Figure 1. All emulators run on separate 
machines on a well-provisioned LAN. 


3.3.1 Network emulator 


The network emulator uses Dummynet [15] to recreate the 
network conditions that were inferred from the trace dur- 
ing replay. For each HTTP connection, Monkey creates 
two Dummynet “pipes” as the forward and backward path 
with the corresponding delay, loss, and bandwidth inferred 
from the original trace. Currently Dummynet can support 
approximately 4000 simultaneous pipes (unique and inde- 
pendent network paths) while still forwarding packets be- 
tween the client and server emulator with less than a mil- 
lisecond of delay added. 

Monkey configures the Dummynet pipe queue lengths 
based on the suggested value in [15]. For modem con- 
nections with bandwidths less than 56 Kbps, both the up- 
link and downlink pipe queue lengths are 5 packets. For 
DSL and cable modem connections have bandwidths rang- 
ing from 56 Kbps to 6 Mbps, Monkey sets the uplink queue 
to 10 packets and the downlink queue to 30 packets [15]. 
For the remaining high-speed connections, Monkey uses 
the default queue length of 40 packets. 

At the start of replay, Monkey reads connection informa- 
tion from the replay database. For each connection, Mon- 
key creates a new replay TCP connection identifier (source 
IP, source port, destination IP, and destination port) and 
maps it to the original TCP connection identifier. This map- 
ping enables the client and network emulators to associate 
replayed connections initiated at the client emulator with 
the appropriate emulated network conditions at the network 
emulator. Figure 1 shows an example mapping for single 
connection. 

Since Dummynet cannot do MTU emulation, Monkey 
uses the TCP_MAXSEG socket option in our replayed 
client and server sockets to model MTU in our replay net- 
work. ” 


3.3.2 Client emulator 


The client emulator replays client HTTP requests in- 
sequence by establishing connections to the server em- 
ulator through the network emulator. For each connec- 
tion, Monkey creates user-level sockets using the same 
TCP addresses as the replayed TCP connections. It then 
configures the TCP receiver buffer size and delayed ACK 


2Since Linux often uses the internal path MTU instead of the user- 
specified TCP_MAXSEG socket option, we patched the kernel to always 
obey the user-specified TCP MSS. 
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policies as recorded in Monkey Do (Section 3.2) using 
the TCP_RCVBUF and Linux-specific TCP_QUICKACK 
socket options, respectively. 

To accurately emulate client behavior, Monkey needs to 
determine client event timings such as the connection start 
and termination times, and the HTTP request time. Since 
Monkey only uses server-side traces, it infers the timing of 
events at the client based upon an estimate of the one-way 
network delay (half the measured RTT). Itmodels the client 
connection time as the SYN packet time in the trace minus 
this network delay, the HTTP request time as the first client 
packet minus network delay, etc. 


3.3.3 Google server emulator 


Finally, we describe our server emulator, how it emulates 
the HTTP behavior of a Google server interacting with a 
client, and how we parameterize it to model HTTP perfor- 
mance during replay. This is necessary because we can- 
not rely on a production server to accurately replicate the 
trace’s application-level delays due to changes in the con- 
tents of Google’s search result cache at different points in 
time. 

The behavior and performance of a Google server fun- 
damentally depends upon the nature of a Google search re- 
quest and response. A Google search request is usually 
short (1-3 packets). A Google search response is usu- 
ally longer (3-15 packets) and consists of two parts: a 
short, 3 KB search-independent Google header (the Google 
search form), and then the search results (see Figure Sa). 
Figures 5b and Sc illustrate packet timings of two typical 
Google search flows. In these figures, the x-axis shows the 
time at which packets are sent and received by the Google 
server and the y-axis shows the relative packets sequence 
number from the start of the connection. The small hash 
marks connected by lines show data packets for the HTTP 
response sent by the server, and the large crosses show the 
time and ACK sequence number of client ACKs received 
at the server. Figure 5b shows a typical uncompressed 
HTTP response consisting of 15 response packets and 8 
client ACKs. Figure 5c shows a typical gzipped HTTP re- 
sponse consisting of only 4 response packets and 4 client 
ACKs; note that the use of compression significantly re- 
duces the number of packets exchanged between the server 
and client. 

Figure 4 shows the interaction of a Google client and 
server as a time line of packet exchanges. To reproduce the 
server behavior in the replay, we measure the server delays 
in the original trace and emulate them in the replay. First 
the client establishes the connection and sends the HTTP 
request. The server typically spends several milliseconds 
processing this request, a period of time we call the re- 
sponse delay. Next, the server simultaneously queries the 
appropriate database and sends out the Google header to 
the client. Therefore, we can measure the response delay 
as the difference between the timestamps of the last request 
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Figure 4: Time line of packet flows and major events in a Google 
search replay. First the client connects to the server. After the 
handshake, the client might delay a small interval before it sends 
out the HTTP request. Upon retuming from accept (), the 
server initiates a read() to receive the HTTP request. When 
tread returns, the server might not respond immediately if the orig- 
inal trace indicates a server response delay. Finally, the server 
writes the header, stalls to model the server search delay, sends 
out the search result, and closes the connection. 


packet and the first response packet (which consists of the 
Google header). 

Finally, the server waits until the result database returns 
the result — the query delay. Measuring the query delay 
can be challenging since the time at which the server starts 
to send search result data is not explicitly apparent from 
Monkey’s vantage point. This information is not directly 
available from the packet payload, due to HTTP compres- 
sion, nor can it be inferred purely from inter-packet delays 
since similar pauses can be caused by congestion or flow 
control. Instead, we analyze two aspects of TCP’s behavior 
to differentiate application-level delays (attributed to 
query overhead) from network-level delays. First, since 
TCP packet delivery is ACK triggered’, if the client has 
acknowledged all outstanding server data packets, but 
the server has not sent more data, we can infer that the 
server has blocked waiting for application data. Second, 
since Linux’s TCP implementation always packs data into 
packets of the Maximum Segment Size (MSS), we can tell 
that the server’s sending buffer is empty after it sends a 


3Google servers use a version of Linux that includes the NewReno 
variant of TCP’s congestion control algorithm 
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Figure 5: A Google Search and the corresponding TCP time-sequence graphs. (a) Google Search typically consists of a header and the 
search result. The header is sent immediately but the search result is generated after 20-500 ms. (b) The TCP time-sequence graph of a 
non-gzipped Google Search transaction. The first three packets consist of the header, followed by a search delay, then the search results. 
(c) The TCP time-sequence of a gzipped Google Search transaction. Most gzipped transactions uses 1 packet for the header, and 2 to 4 
packets for the search result. In (b) and (c). The small hash marks connected by lines show data packets for the HTTP response sent by 
the server, and the large crosses show the time and ACK sequence number of client ACKs received at the server. The arrows point to the 


first data packet that contains search result. 


sub-MSS-sized packet. Based on these two observations, 
we develop an algorithm to estimate the query delay as 
follows: 


GOOGLE-QUERY-DELAY (tcp_segments) 
1 s+«-tcp_segments|1] 
2 pes 
3 c+-tcp_segments|2] 
4 whilec 4 NIL 


5 do if c.snd_time > p.snd_time and 
6 c.snd_time > p.ack_time 
7 then return (s.snd_time, c.snd_time) 
8 else 
9 ifc.size< MSS 
10 then return (s.snd_time, c.snd_time) 
11 p-c 
12 c- cnert 
13 


In the above algorithm, tcp_segments|t] refers to the ith 
segment sent by the server (i.e., tcp_segments|0] refers to 
the SYN/ACK packet). The key goal of the algorithm is 
to detect which is the last packet of the Google header and 
which is the first query result packet and return the differ- 
ence in their timestamps. For each pair of sequential pack- 
ets, starting with the first data packet, we check if there is 
significant delay between the packets — that they are not 
sent in the same burst — and that the previous packet was 
acknowledged before the current packet was sent. If so, we 
estimate query delay as the interval between the first and 
current data packets. For example, in Figure 5a, Monkey 
correctly estimates the query delay as the interval between 
the 1st packet and 3rd packet. However, if the query delay 
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is dominated by the round-trip time or if the client delays 
the ACK of the previous packet, then this test will fail. In- 
stead we check if the current packet is less than full-sized 
as an indicator that this is the end of a header sequence (this 
heuristic will fail only if the size of last packet that contains 
the header is exactly MSS bytes). For example, in Fig- 
ure 5b, the 1st packet is acked after the 2nd packet is sent, 
but Ist packet size is 1287 < 1460 = MSS, hence the 
query delay is the interval between the 1st and 2nd packet. 
If neither test is satisfied then we consider the next pair of 
packets until completion. 

After Monkey infers the server delay information from 
the trace, the server emulator uses it to mimic a Google 
server. It accepts requests from clients, emulates the server 
delays by idling, then writes HTTP responses. The server 
emulator runs on the same kernel as the Google servers so 
that kernel and protocol implementations are unchanged. 


4 Methodology 


In this section, we describe the types of connections in the 
Google search traces we use to evaluate Monkey, and the 
hardware platform we use for performing our experiments 
in Section 5. 


4.1 Traces 


For the experiments in Section 5, we use Monkey See to 
capture traces of TCP connections to the Google servers 
for replay with Monkey Do. Section 3.2 describes how 
Monkey See selects TCP connections to capture in a trace. 
Because these traces contain more than just Google search 
traffic, though, we also filter the connections based upon 


application criteria as well. Since we are focused on 
Google search performance, we exclude all connections to 
all other Google services such as page ranks, images, news, 
or group search. 

We also exclude search connections from ISPs that pro- 
vide search services from Google through dedicated prox- 
ies. These ISPs have high network bandwidth and low net- 
work latencies. As a result, their connections are usually 
very short and the HTTP response time is dominated by 
the RTT. 

Finally, of the remaining Google search connections, we 
exclude searches that use persistent connections (25% of 
search connections). Modeling persistent connections is 
a challenging problem since the HTTP response times are 
highly dependent on the TCP effective window size at the 
server at the end of the previous transaction, and remains 
future work. 


4.2 Experimental platform 


For the experiments in Section 5, the client emulator is one 
machine running Linux 2.4.20, the network emulator is an- 
other machine running FreeBSD 5.1, and the server em- 
ulator is a third machine running a Google Linux kemel. 
All machines have Pentium 4 2.66 GHz CPUs and 1 GB of 
main memory, and are connected by a dedicated 100Mbit 
Ethemet switch. 


5 Experiments 


In this section, we perform two experiments to evaluate the 
effectiveness of Monkey’s replay features. First we evalu- 
ate the ability of Monkey to accurately replay traces from 
a Google server on the Monkey client, network, and server 
emulators, demonstrating that Monkey can accurately re- 
produce HTTP connection response times for a large frac- 
tion of traced connections. Then we demonstrate Monkey’s 
ability to predict the performance of a server optimization. 


5.1 Replay validation 


Westart by evaluating how well Monkey can reproduce the 
behavior and performance of Google search transactions. 
To do this, we compare the performance of search trans- 
actions to a Google server with the same search transac- 
tions modeled by Monkey. In this experiment, the Monkey 
server emulator uses the same kernel settings as the Google 
servers that originally performed the search requests. As- 
suming that Monkey models the client, network, and server 
behavior and performance accurately, then the HTTP re- 
sponse times of the replayed search transactions should 
match the response times observed in the trace. We de- 
fine the HTTP response time as the interval from the time 
of the first byte of the request received to the time of the 
last byte of the response sent from the server. 
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Figure 6: CDF of relative error in HTTP response time per con- 
nection for a trace of 6990 connections. Over 86% of connections 
have response time that are within +20% relative error. 
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Figure 7: CDF of HTTP response time in replay and original 
trace, categorized in different bandwidth distributions. 


For this experiment we use a trace of 6990 connec- 
tions from 2: 15—3:06pm on a weekday in November, 2003. 
Tocompare search transaction performance from the trace 
with search performance of the replay, we use a metric of 
relative error in HTTP response time. We compute relative 
error as the replay response time minus the trace response 
time, divided by the original response time. A relative error 
of 0.0 indicates the replay response time matched the trace 
response time exactly, a negative error indicates that the 
replay underestimated response time, and a positive error 
indicates that the replay overestimated response time. 

Figure 6 shows the CDF of the relative error in HTTP 
response time across all replayed connections. The figure 
shows CDFs for all connections (‘“total’’), as well as subsets 
of connections categorized by their HTTP response time; 
the number in parentheses in the legend label of these CDFs 
shows the number of connections in the category. For ex- 
ample, the dark solid CDF curve shows the relative error 
of the HTTP response time for all connections whose re- 
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Figure 8: CDF of HTTP response time in replay and original 
trace, categorized in different minimum RTT distributions. 


sponse times were less than 200 ms (‘“‘< 200ms”), and that 
there were 980 out of 6990 (14%) such connections. 


From this graph we make a number of observations. 
First, Monkey performs reasonably well in reproducing 
HTTP response times when replaying the traces. Over 
86% of the connections replayed within +20% relative 
error. Second, when Monkey replay performance differs 
from the original trace, it tends to underestimate response 
times. Over 60% of replayed connections had a negative 
relative error. Third, Monkey’s ability to accurately re- 
play connections correlates with the HTTP response time 
of the original connection. Monkey replays connections 
with fast response times more accurately than those with 
slow response times. For example, over 94% of connec- 
tions with response times less than 200 ms had a relative 
error of +20%. And Monkey’s accuracy progressively de- 
grades for slower connections. At the other extreme, only 
29% of connections with response times greater than 1500 
ms had the same relative error. We discuss this issue further 
below. 


To study Monkey’s replay ability from different perspec- 
tives, we also correlate Monkey’s relative error to estimated 
bottleneck bandwidth and minimum RTT. Figures 7 and 8 
show the CDFs of relative error in HTTP response time ac- 
cording to connections categorized by their estimated bot- 
tleneck bandwidths and minimum RTTs, respectively, of 
the original connections in the trace. From Figure 7, we 
see that Monkey’s replay accuracy also correlates with bot- 
tleneck bandwidth. Monkey does well for high-bandwidth 
connections, but progressively worse for low-bandwidth 
connections. Similarly, Figure 8 shows that Monkey does 
well with connections with low RTT and progressively 
worse for connections with higher RTT. Given the results 
shown in Figure 6, the results in these graphs are not too 
surprising since bottleneck bandwidth and minimum RTT 
also correlate strongly with HTTP response time: higher 
bandwidths and smaller RTTs result in smaller HTTP re- 


sponse times. 

In Figure 6 we saw that, when Monkey does not replay a 
connection accurately, it tends to underestimate connection 
response time. By manually inspecting various original and 
replayed TCP flows, we found that Monkey’s replay tends 
to have a more aggressive delayed ACK policy than the 
connections from the Windows clients in the trace, which 
together totaled over 90% of all connections. As a result, 
Monkey’s replayed connections will tend to perform faster 
than the original connections. Recall from Section 3.3.2 
that Monkey uses Linux to emulate the clients in a trace. 
The Linux delayed ACK timeout on average is less than the 
Windows delayed ACK timeout. Linux provides a special 
TCP_QUICKACK setsockopt option to control ACK time- 
outs, but the kernel does not always obey the option setting 
and may still send an immediate ACK even when Monkey 
disables it. Further, Linux always sends out an ACK after 
it receives two consecutive in-sequence packets, but Win- 
dows may send out only one ACK for data bursts of four 
packets. As a result, the mean RTT in the replay is likely 
to be smaller than the mean RTT in the original for these 
connections. 


5.2 Predictive replay 


Next we evaluate Monkey’s ability to predict the perfor- 
mance of optimizations made to a Google server on a given 
client workload. In this experiment, we (1) trace the per- 
formance of a client workload on an original Google server, 
(2) trace the performance of an equivalent client workload 
on an optimized Google server, and then (3) use Monkey to 
replay the workload from the original Google server on our 
server emulator modified with the same optimization. By 
comparing the performance of the optimized Google server 
trace with the performance of the replayed unoptimized 
trace on the optimized server emulator, we can evaluate 
Monkey’s ability to predict performance of server modi- 
fications using trace replay. 

For this experiment, the optimization that we make to the 
Google server and server emulator is to increase the TCP 
initial congestion window from 1 to 3. This optimization 
makes TCP more aggressive in sending data, thereby de- 
creasing overall HTTP response time. 

Ideally, we would like to use the same client workload 
on both the unoptimized and optimized Google servers in 
steps (1) and (2). However, it is impractical to do so. For 
example, we could not shadow the same workload simulta- 
neously on two Google servers that differed in their initial 
congestion window but were otherwise exactly the same 
in terms in state and load. Instead, we use two equiva- 
lent workloads to the unoptimized and optimized Google 
servers. These workloads do not have the same TCP con- 
nections, but their overall distributions of connection per- 
formance (HTTP response time) are effectively identical. 
As a result, although we cannot compare workloads on 
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Figure 9: CDF of HTTP response times for two halves of a trace 
collected from 2:15-2:40pm and 2:40~-3:06pm on a weekday in 
November, 2003. 
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Figure 10: CDF of HTTP response times for traces tewndi, 
tewnd3, and treplay- Traces tewnd3, tewndi, and treplay have 
7109, 6923, and 6841 connections, respectively. 


a connection-by-connection basis, we can compare their 
overall distributions. 

To validate this approach, we use a trace to a Google 
server from 2:15-3:06pm on a weekday in November, 
2003. We divide the trace in half in time, from 2:15— 
2:40pm and 2:40-3:06pm, and compare the distributions 
of HTTP response time for both halves of the trace. Fig- 
ure 9 shows the CDFs of the HTTP response time distri- 
butions of the trace halves. From the figure, we see that 
the distributions are nearly identical. For the purposes of 
this experiment, we therefore consider two relatively short 
workload traces taken immediately after each other in time 
to be equivalent workloads in terms of their HTTP response 
time distributions. 

To evaluate Monkey’s ability to predict performance, we 
began with a trace tewnai of a client workload to a Google 
server with its TCP initial congestion window set to 1. We 
recorded trace tewnai from 1:30-2:15pm on a weekday in 
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November, 2003. We then changed the TCP initial conges- 
tion window of the Google server from | to 3, and imme- 
diately recorded a trace tewna3 of the client workload from 
2:15-3:06pm (the trace used in Figure 9 above). We then 
used Monkey to replay the teynai trace on the server em- 
ulator running a Google kemel with a TCP initial window 
of 3, resulting in a trace t-epiay of replayed connections. 

We evaluate the ability of Monkey to predict the perfor- 
mance of an optimized server using a trace from an un- 
optimized server by comparing the distributions of HTTP 
response times in traces treplay and tewna3. The closer 
these distributions are, the better Monkey is at predicting 
the performance of this server optimization on an unopti- 
mized client workload. 

Figure 10 shows the CDFs of the HTTP response time 
distributions for traces tewnd1, tewnd3, and treplay. Com- 
paring the distributions of traces tewnd: and tewna3, We 
see that increasing the TCP initial congestion window de- 
creases HTTP response time, effectively shifting the distri- 
bution left over 100 ms. Recall that t,epiay is a replay of 
tewnd1 On a Google server emulator with TCP initial con- 
gestion window set to 3, the congestion window value of 
trace tcwna3. Comparing the distributions of trepiay and 
tewnd3, We see that the distributions match well within the 
200-550 ms response time range, demonstrating that Mon- 
key can predict performance well for this optimization in 
this range of client connections. 

Recall from Section 5.1 that Monkey underestimates 
HTTP response time for connections that originally expe- 
rienced relatively large response times in the trace. As a 
result, we expect the t;epjay distribution to also slightly un- 
derestimate the t.yna3 distribution at large response times. 
Furthermore, in this experiment, Monkey overestimates re- 
sponse times for connections with response times under 
100 ms. This is because with an initial congestion window 
of 1, the connection is stalled waiting for a delayed ACK 
from the client. This delay overlaps, and hides, the actual 
search delay — leading to an overestimate. 


6 Discussion 


While Monkey is able to offer strong predictive power in 
the Google environment, an obvious question is how well 
this approach might generalize to other Web environments, 
or even further to other TCP applications. In general, there 
are several classes of problems presented by different envi- 
ronments: network dynamics, server emulation, and client 
analysis. 

In its current form, Monkey makes several simplifica- 
tions in its network model which, while appropriate for 
Google, may require significant extensions for other set- 
tings. For example, Monkey currently models packet losses 
as independent and identically distributed. In environ- 
ments with single flows long enough to stress intermediate 
queues, the pattern of losses may be neither. Similarly, sev- 
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eral of the algorithms depend on regular acknowledgments 
retuming from the client — assuming the reverse path con- 
gestion is rare. While many of these complexities can be 
addressed with better analysis algorithms, others represent 
inherent ambiguities. For example, the free-running nature 
of client-based delayed ACK timers makes the source of 
acknowledgment delay inherently ambiguous. 


Another concer is the potential need for specific server 
emulators for each new application. However, this require- 
ment is limited to those applications that have strong per- 
formance dependencies between sets of operations — such 
as the result caching employed in the Google system. In 
this setting the server emulator prevents these dependen- 
cies (e.g., all results from the trace being already present 
in the result cache) from skewing the results. However, for 
systems in which the performance distribution is “memo- 
tyless” and independent of the particular order and time 
of requests there is no need for a server emulation. Con- 
sequently, in most Web or content distribution environ- 
ments, the trace can be directly replayed against the origi- 
nal server. 


Finally, the current version of Monkey does not model 
client interactions. We cannot predict the impact of faster 
response times on future request arrivals. In general, it is 
unlikely that a complete end-to-end “closed-loop” analysis 
can be extracted purely from a TCP stream. 


7 Conclusions 


In this paper we have described a new tool called Monkey. 
Monkey collects live packet traces of TCP connections and 
then replays them to mimic the original session characteris- 
tics like network, server and client delays as well as packet 
loss and bottleneck bandwidth limitations. Monkey allows 
Web site administrators to quickly and easily evaluate the 
effect of different network implementations and optimiza- 
tions in a controlled fashion, without the limitations of syn- 
thetic workloads or the lack of reproducibility of live user 
traffic. 


Using realistic, large network traces from the popular 
Google search site we show that Monkey replays traces 
with a high degree of accuracy. We also demonstrate that 
Monkey can be used to predict the effect of changes to the 
TCP stack by showing that the measured impact of changes 
in the simulated environment closely corresponds to the im- 
pact of measurements taken on the actual system. In the 
end, we believe it is unrealistic to build a generic one-for- 
all TCP replay tool. But it is possible to build replay tool 
for specific applications as Monkey. 


Monkey source is publicly available at: 


http://ramp.ucsd.edu/monkey/ 
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Abstract 


Recent work on Internet measurement and overlay net- 
works has shown that redundant paths are common be- 
tween pairs of hosts and that one can often achieve better 
end-to-end performance by adaptively choosing an alter- 
nate path [8, 28]. In this paper, we propose an end-to-end 
transport layer protocol, mTCP, which can aggregate the 
available bandwidth of those redundant paths in parallel. 
By striping one flow’s packets across multiple paths, mTCP 
can not only obtain higher end-to-end throughput but also 
become more robust under path failures. When some paths 
fail, mTCP can continue sending packets on other living 
paths and the recovery process normally takes only a few 
seconds. Because mTCP could obtain an unfair share of 
bandwidth under shared congestion, we integrate a shared 
congestion detection mechanism into our system. It allows 
us to dynamically detect and suppress paths with shared 
congestion so as to alleviate the aggressiveness problem. 
mTCP can also passively monitor the performance of sev- 
eral paths in parallel and discover better paths than the path 
provided by the underlying routing infrastructure. We also 
propose a heuristic to find disjoint paths between pairs of 
nodes using traceroute. We have implemented our system 
on top of overlay networks and evaluated it in both Planet- 
Lab and Emulab. 


1 Introduction 


Recent work on Internet measurement and overlay net- 
works has shown that redundant paths are common be- 
tween pairs of hosts [28]. One can often achieve better 
end-to-end performance by adaptively choosing an alter- 
nate path other than the direct Intemet path [8]. At the 
same time, stub networks are increasingly tuming to mul- 
tihoming to improve the reliability of their network con- 
nectivity [5]. The reliability is usually achieved by hav- 
ing sufficiently disjoint paths to the destinations of interest. 
Moreover, with the rapid growth of wireless coverage, mo- 
bile users can often have access to multiple communication 
channels simultaneously [17, 21]. All of the above means 
redundant paths are quite common between pairs of hosts. 

Our goal is to design an end-to-end transport layer proto- 
col (mTCP) which can not only aggregate the bandwidth on 
several paths concurrently but also enhance the robustness 
under path failures by taking advantage of those redun- 
dant paths. Compared with the conventional single-path 
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TCP flows, mTCP stripes a flow’s packets across several 
paths. It can be viewed as a group of single-path subflows, 
with each subflow going through a separate path. We ad- 
dress a number of challenges in our attempt to develop such 
transport layer protocol based on TCP. First, the traditional 
congestion control mechanism in TCP needs to be modi- 
fied to fully exploit the benefits that mTCP has to offer. A 
TCP flow does congestion control on the whole flow. If a 
flow happens to use a heavily congested path, severe packet 
losses on that path will keep the throughput of whole flow 
small so that it cannot make use of the available bandwidth 
on other better paths. mTCP does congestion control on 
each subflow independently so as to minimize the negative 
influence of subflows on poor paths. 


Second, paths may fail during data transmission. mTCP 
should not stall as long as there exists one living path. It 
should be able to quickly detect failed paths and continue 
sending or retransmitting packets on living paths. 


Third, when subflows of a mTCP flow share congested 
links, the whole mTCP flow can obtain an unfairly larger 
share of bandwidth than other single-path TCP flows, be- 
cause each subflow behaves the same as a single-path TCP 
flow. To alleviate the aggressiveness problem, we inte- 
grate a shared congestion detection mechanism into our 
system so as to identify and suppress subflows that traverse 
the same set of congested links. Although in today’s In- 
ternet, many congested or bottleneck links lie at the edge 
of the network which could limit the performance benefit 
of mTCP, this is likely to change with the growing pop- 
ularity of high speed Internet access. In [6], Akella, Se- 
shan and Shaikh measured a diverse set of paths traversing 
Tier-1, Tier-2, Tier-3 and Tier-4 ISPs. They found about 
50% of the paths have bottleneck links located within ISPs 
or between neighboring ISPs. The available capacity of 
those bottleneck links are less than 50Mbps, well below 
100Mbps Ethermet speed. Many of these paths have al- 
ready limited the performance of well-connnected nodes. 
Even when congestion does occur on edge links, using re- 
dundant paths can still improve the end-to-end robustness 
under path failures as described above. 


Finally, there might exist many alternate paths between 
a pair of source and destination nodes. We want to select 
a small number of candidate paths for mT'CP flows since it 
is impractical to use all the paths simultaneously. We use 
a heuristic to identify and select disjoint paths using tracer- 
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oute. This can minimize the possibility of shared conges- 
tion and concurrent path failures. 

To the best of our knowledge, we are the first to imple- 
ment and evaluate such a transport layer protocol, which 
can utilize redundant paths concurrently, in real systems. 
We try to provide a comprehensive design that addresses 
the inter-related issues of sub-flow congestion control, un- 
fair use of congested links, path selection, and recovery 
from path failures. We believe that it is beneficial to 
tackle all of these issues in a single tightly-coupled system. 
For instance, suboptimal decisions from the path selection 
mechanism could be corrected by a mechanism that detects 
the use of shared congested links. Alternately, shared con- 
gestions could be detected easily by monitoring TCP events 
(such as fast retransmits) without requiring separate probe 
messages. Furthermore, the system could quickly recover 
from failures by maintaining and transmitting along mul- 
tiple paths. Finally, a mTCP flow can passively monitor 
the performance of several paths in parallel and estimate 
their available bandwidths. The bandwidth estimates are 
typically more accurate than the estimates provided by the 
underlying overlay routing mechanisms. This in tum can 
help select better paths. 

In this paper, we focus on improving the performance 
and robustness for large data transfers. Although most 
flows on the Internet are small, most of the traffic on 
the Internet is contributed by a small percentage of big 
flows [35, 13]. Therefore, improving the performance of 
such big flows is very important. Additionally, small ows 
can also benefit from mTCP because it can quickly detect 
and recover from path failures. 

The rest of the paper is organized as follows: Section 2 
will describe related work. Section 3 will discuss the spe- 
cific design problems of mTCP in detail. Section 4 briefly 
describes the implementation of our system. Section 5 
demonstrates the results from experiments conducted on 
PlanetLab [26] and Emulab [2]. Finally, Section 6 con- 
cludes. 


2 Related Work 


The general idea of using multiple paths in a network to 
obtain better performance has been explored in a number 
of different research efforts. We briefly discuss how our 
work relates to previous research in this area. 

One area of related work is the use of striping [33] or 
inverse-multiplexing in link-layer protocols to enhance the 
throughput by aggregating the bandwidth of different links. 
Adiseshu et al [4], Duncanson et al [12] and Snoeren [30] 
provide link-striping algorithms that address the issues of 
load-balancing over multiple paths and preserving in-order 
delivery of packets to the receiver. These efforts propose 
transparent use of link-level striping without requiring any 
changes to the upper layers of the protocol stack. 

Another area of related work is the use of multiple 
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paths by transport protocols to enhance reliability [10, 
24, 20, 9]. Banerjea [10] proposed the use of redundant 
paths in his dispersity routing scheme to improve reliable 
packet delivery for real-time applications. Nguyen and Za- 
khor [24] also propose the use of multiple paths to reduce 
packet losses for delay-sensitive applications. They employ 
UDP streams to route data whose redundancy is enhanced 
through forward error correction techniques. 

The most directly relevant related work is the use of 
multiple paths for improving the throughput or robustness 
of end-to-end connections. Several application-layer ap- 
proaches have been proposed to improve throughput by 
opening multiple TCP sockets concurrently [7,14, 19, 29], 
but the multiple TCP connections utilize the same physi- 
cal path. These approaches obtain an unfair share of the 
throughput of congested links and seem to primarily ben- 
efit from increased window sizes over long-latency con- 
nections. SCTP [32] is a reliable transport protocol which 
supports multiple streams across different paths. However, 
it does not provide strict ordering across all the streams, 
and it cannot utilize the aggregate bandwidth on multiple 
paths as we do. The systems that are closest to what is de- 
scribed in this paper is R-MTP [21] and pTCP [16]. R-MTP 
provides bandwidth aggregation by striping packets across 
multiple paths based on bandwidth estimation. It estimates 
the available bandwidth by periodically probing the paths. 
As a result, its performance greatly relies on the accuracy 
of the estimation and the probing rate. It could suffer from 
bandwidth fluctuation as shown in [16]. pTCP uses mul- 
tiple paths to transmit TCP streams and describes mecha- 
nisms for striping packets across the different paths. They 
however assume the existence of a separate mechanism that 
identifies what paths to use for their pTCP connections, and 
they also do not address the issues of recovering from path 
failures or obtaining an unfair share of the throughput of 
congested links if the paths are not dis joint. Their study is 
also limited to simulations using ns[3]. 


3 Design 


The design of our system seeks to satisfy three goals. First, 
given several paths, mTCP should be able to make full use 
of the available bandwidth on those paths. Second, when 
mTCP uses paths with shared congested links, it should be 
able to alleviate the aggressiveness problem by suppressing 
some of the paths. Third, when some paths fail, mTCP 
should quickly detect and recover from the failures. 


3.1 Transport Layer Protocol 


mTCP provides the same semantics to applications as TCP. 
It preserves properties such as reliability and congestion 
control. Because mTCP uses several paths in parallel, it 
has to decide how to stripe packets across the paths and 
how to manage congestion control for each subflow. 
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3.1.1 Congestion Control 


In mTCP, all subflows share the same send/receive buffer. 
Packets are assigned sequence numbers in the same way 
as in TCP. But it does congestion control independently on 
each subflow. Each subflow maintains a congestion win- 
dow as in TCP. The congestion window changes indepen- 
dently as the subflow adapts to the network state. When 
there are no packet losses in the subflow, it linearly in- 
creases. Upon detecting packet losses, it is halved. When 
timeout occurs, it is reset to one and the subflow enters 
slow-start. 

mTCP strives to keep all subflows independent from 
each other. Suppose we had used only one global conges- 
tion window for the entire flow. The packet losses on any 
one of the paths will cause the global congestion window 
to be halved, thereby affecting the subflows on all paths. If 
one subflow happens to traverse a heavily congested path, it 
can keep the global congestion window small, and the other 
subflows will not be able to utilize the available bandwidth 
on other good paths. In certain situations, this can cause 
the throughput of the whole flow to be even lower than that 
of a single-path TCP flow on a single good path. This phe- 
nomenon was also studied in [16]. 


3.1.2 Estimating Outstanding Packets 


TCP uses (sndnxt — snduna) to estimate the number of out- 
standing packets in the network. (For convenience, we as- 
sume packets are of the same size and use packets instead 
of bytes for discussion.) Here sndnxt is the next packet to 
be sent and snduna is the next packet for which an ACK is 
expected. It should be no more than the congestion window 
(cwnd). In mTCP, since packets are striped across differ- 
ent paths, we need to keep track of how many outstanding 
packets are in each path to ensure that the number does not 
exceed the cwnd of that path. 

Our mTCP is based on TCP SACK [22], which is an ex- 
tension of TCP Reno. In Reno, the receiver only reports the 
greatest packet number that arrives in-order. But in mTCP, 
different paths have different latencies. Many packets can 
arrive at the receiver out-of-order. We want to accurately 
know which packets have been received, no matter they ar- 
rive in-order or out-of-order. Hence, we can compute the 
number of outstanding packets on each path, which is cru- 
cial to our congestion control. In SACK, sender maintains 
a scoreboard data structure to keep track of which pack- 
ets have or have not been received. An acknowledgement 
(ACK) packet may carry several SACK blocks, where each 
SACK block reports a non-contiguous set of packets that 
has been received. The first SACK block reports the most 
recently received packet and additional SACK blocks re- 
peat the most recently reported SACK blocks. The SACK 
blocks allows the sender to identify what packets have been 
newly received irrespective of whether or not the data pack- 
ets arrive in-order. 
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We augment the scoreboard data structure so that it 
records the path over which each packet is transmitted or 
retransmitted. For each path;, we maintain a pipe; to rep- 
resent the number of outstanding packets on path;. pipe; is 
incremented by | when the sender either sends or retrans- 
mits a packet over path,. It is decremented when an incom- 
ing ACK indicates that a packet previously sent on path, 
has been received. New packets are allowed to be sent over 
path; only when pipe; < cwnd,. Retransmitted packets re- 
quire special handling. Suppose the original packet is sent 
over path, and the retransmitted packet is sent over path. 
When the retransmitted packet is ACKed, the sender decre- 
ments both pipe; and pipe; by 1, because it represents two 
packets having left the network: the original one on path;, 
which is assumed to be lost, and the retransmitted one on 
path;, which has been received. We want to emphasize 
that the original and retransmitted packets do not have to 
be sent over the same path. We will discuss this in more 
detail in Section 3.1.4. Finally, if path, times-out, pipe; 
will be reset to 0. 


3.1.3 Fast Retransmit 


Since mTCP sends packets along several paths with dif- 
ferent latencies, packets can arrive at the receiver out-of- 
order. This can cause duplicate acknowledgement packets 
(dupack), which will trigger fast retransmits. These fast 
retransmits are caused by packet reorderings and not by 
packet losses, therefore we want to avoid them. Although 
packets sent through different paths can be received out- 
of-order, packets within each subflow will still mostly ar- 
rive in-order. Each path, therefore maintains the following 
path-specific state: dupack;, the number of dupack along 
that path and snduna;, the next packet requiring an ACK. 
If an incoming ACK indicates the receipt of a packet sent 
through path; and if that packet is snduna;, this packet is 
considered to be in-order within that subflow. If that packet 
is greaterthan snduna;, dupack; is incremented by |. When 
dupack;, reachs dupthresh = 3, path, will enter fast retrans- 
mit and fast recovery. 


3.1.4 Sending Packets 


mTCP separates the decisions of when to send a packet, 
which packet to send, and which path to use to send the 
packet. The sender is allowed to send a new packet when 
there exists at least one path, satisfying pipe; < cwnd;. The 
packet to send is usually determined by sndnxt , which rep- 
resents the next packet to send as in TCP. But if there is a 
path, with packets to retransmit, ie. path, is in fast recov- 
ery, the sender has to retransmit those packets inferred to 
be lost before sending any new data packets. Once again 
the scoreboard is consulted to determine whether there are 
any such packets that need to be retransmitted. Otherwise, 
a new data packet referenced by sndnxt will be sent. 
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Next, the sender needs to decide the path over which the 
packet will be sent. There may be several candidate paths. 
We associate a score; = pipe;/cwnd; with each path;. We 
choose the path with the minimum score. This form of 
proportional scheduling results in a fair striping of packets 
and avoids sending a burst of packets on one path. 

Because mTCP separates the decisions about when to 
send, which to send and which path to use for sending, it 
has more flexibility in striping packets. By postponing the 
decision about which path to use until just before sending 
out the packet, it can quickly adapt to dynamic variations 
in path characteristics. If a path encounters congestion or 
fails, its cwnd will be reduced. The mTCP flow does not 
have to wait for the re-opening of the cwnd on that path to 
retransmit the outstanding packets. It can retransmit those 
outstanding packets on other paths. We want to emphasize 
that, unlike the re-striping scheme used in pTCP [16], our 
scheme will not retransmit packets that have already been 
received, because we can precisely infer missing packets 
from the scoreboard data structure. In pTCP, such re- 
striping overhead becomes more significant when fast re- 
transmit occurs more frequently. 


3.1.5 Single Reverse Path 


In our design, despite the fact that data packets are striped 
over several paths, all ACKs retumm over the same path. 
There are two reasons of using one path for ACKs. First, it 
is simple and it preserves the ACK ordering for all the sub- 
flows. If ACKs retum from different paths, this may intro- 
duce ACK reorderings, which can further cause sender to 
misinterpret reorderings as packet losses and falsely enter 
fast retransmit on some path. Although using one reverse 
path could cause the forward and reverse path of each sub- 
flow to be asymmetric, it will not influence each subflow’s 
normal operation. In fact, even for TCP flows between a 
source-destination pair, the forward and reverse path can be 
different because Intemet routing is asymmetric. In [25], 
Paxson found 49% of the measured node pairs have asym- 
metric forward and reverse paths that visited at least one 
different city. We need to mention that the round trip time 
(RTT) of each subflow will be the latency of the corre- 
sponding forward path plus the latency of the single reverse 
path. Second, striping ACKs across different paths makes 
our system more complicated. Receiver has to maintain 
additional states about which ACKs going through which 
paths. We try to keep the receiver side as simple as pos- 
sible, following the design principle of TCP. Besides that, 
using several reverse path will introduce ACK reorderings, 
which in turn will increase the burstiness of the sender. 
The disadvantage of using one reverse path is the reverse 
path could be heavily congested or even fail. Although 
ACKs are small and normally do not cause congestion, we 
try to avoid congestion on the reverse path by selecting the 
best path among all the candidate paths with the help of 
underlying overlay router. This will be described in more 
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details in Section 3.3. We will discuss how to recover from 
path failures in Section 3.5.2. 


3.1.6 Comparison with Multiple TCP sockets 


We could have avoided implementing mTCP congestion 
control by opening separate TCP sockets for each path and 
then striping packets over different paths at the application 
layer [29]. We choose to modify TCP directly because it 
gives us more flexibility on striping data streams across 
multiple paths. mTCP can decide, for each packet, an ap- 
propriate path the packet should traverse and this decision 
is made just before the packet is sent out. This is espe- 
cially useful for retransmitting packets on alternate path 
when the quality of paths changes dynamically or during 
path failures. Striping at the application layer across mul- 
tiple sockets cannot adapt to changes in path quality. The 
pTCP study [16] has shown that such a scheme cannot fully 
utilize multiple paths when the number of paths exceeds 
two. 


3.2 Shared Congestion Detection 


When mTCP uses paths that are not completely disjoint 
and if some of the shared physical links are congested, the 
whole mTCP flow will obtain more bandwidth than other 
single-path TCP flows along those congested links, since 
each of the subflows behaves as a TCP flow. mTCP tries 
to alleviate the aggressiveness problem by detecting shared 
congestion among its subflows and suppressing some of 
them. Previous work [27, 15, 18, 34] on shared congestion 
detection is based on the observation that if two single-path 
flows share congestion, packets from two flows traversing 
a congested link at about the same time are likely to be ei- 
ther dropped or delayed. Rubenstein et al. [27] actively in- 
ject probing packets through the two paths to compute the 
correlation of packet losses or packet delays and thereby 
identify shared congestions. 

Certainly, we can directly use one of the above ap- 
proaches in our system since shared congestion detection 
is quite independent from other parts of the system. We 
however take a simpler approach based on the following 
observations. mTCP transmits a steady stream of pack- 
ets through different paths. In this setting, there is no 
need to send probing packets. Instead, one can passively 
monitor the subflows by studying the behavior of the data 
packets.Furthermore, since individual packet drops will re- 
sult in fast retransmits along the corresponding subflows, 
the sender can detect shared congestions by examining the 
correlations between the fast retransmit times of the sub- 
flows. Since data packets also double as probe packets and 
since there are a large number of data packets transmitted 
through a subflow, our passive monitoring strategy requires 
little overhead and generates a continuous stream of infor- 
mation resulting in fast detection of shared congestion. 
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3.2.1 Detecting Shared Congestion using Fast Re- 
transmits 


Let us focus on detecting shared congestion between a pair 
of subflows. For more than two subflows, we need to detect 
shared congestion between every pair of them. For abbre- 
viation, if two subflows or paths share congestion, we say 
that they are correlated, otherwise, they are independent. 
We first assume that two paths have the same latency so 
that we do not have to worry about the time synchroniza- 
tion problem between them. Later, we will extend our algo- 
rithm so that it can deal with paths with different latencies. 
Each time that a subflow enters fast retransmit, the 
sender records a timestamp in the subflow’s list of fast re- 
transmit events. After some time, we have two lists of 
timestamps, S and 7, from two flows: (51,52,...,5m) and 
(t,2,.--)f2). Each timestamp represents a fast retransmit 
event. Then we try to match a timestamp 5; in S witht; inT. 
If |s; —t i| < interval, we call (s;,t;) a match. Intuitively, a 
match means the two subflows enter fast retransmit around 
the same time. This also means packets from the two flows 
are dropped at aboutthe same time, so it is likely they share 
the same congested link. We define match(S,T) to be the 
maximum number of pairs (s;,t;), such that s; matches f;. 
Please note that each s; cannot be matched with multiple t ;. 
Finally, two subflows are considered to be correlated if: 


: Match{S, T) 
ratio = —————= > 6 
min(2, 7) 


ratio is intended to identify what fraction of fast retrans- 
mits occur at about the same time in the two subflows. 
Since some of the fast retransmits are due to congestion 
on disjoint links, ratio reflects the level of shared conges- 
tion. We consider two subflows to be correlated when ratio 
is greater than some threshold 6. 

Our method uses fast retransmits instead of individual 
packet losses to infer shared congestion. This is because 
when a data flow encounters congestion, there normally 
will be a burst of packet losses. All these losses are caused 
by one congestion period at some link. Therefore, the con- 
gestion period corresponds more directly to a fast retrans- 
mit other than any individual packet loss. We would like 
to declare (s;,t;) to be a match only when packets from 
two subflows are dropped at one link during the same con- 
gestion period. So interval cannot be too small, other- 
wise even if s; and ft; occur in the same congestion pe- 
riod, the system will not detect the match. On the other 
hand, interval cannot be too large, otherwise the system 
would consider (s;,f;) to be a match even when they are 
not due to shared congestion. Although the shared con- 
gestion detection may not work well under active queue 
management schemes, most routers on today’s Internet use 
drop-tail queues, which lead to periods of bursty losses dur- 
ing congestion. In [36], the authors find that 95% of the 
duration of bursty losses are less than 220ms. So interval 
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should be on that time scale. We will study how to choose 
interval and 6 in more detail in Section 5.4. 


3.2.2 Estimating Convergence Time 


We need to emphasize that our goal is to suppress corre- 
lated subflows in order to alleviate the aggressiveness prob- 
lem. We need to detect shared congestion as quickly as pos- 
sible. Other efforts focus more on the accuracy of shared 
congestion detection, and they may take several hundred 
seconds to reach a decision. This does not work well for 
our purpose, because a mTCP flow could have ended be- 
fore shared congestion is detected. 

Our algorithm works as follows. After some number of 
fast retransmit events have been observed, we will check 
for shared congestion between the two subflows. If there 
is shared congestion, we can suppress one of them. Other- 
wise, we will wait until the occurrence of the next fast re- 
transmit to check for shared congestion again. The question 
we now address is determining the number of fast retrans- 
mit events that we need to observe before we start checking 
for shared congestion. 

We use a heuristic to estimate the probability of two 
fast retransmit events from two independent flows acciden- 
tally occurring within a small period of time. Suppose 
the fast retransmit events of two subflows, S and T, are 
completely independent when two subflows are indepen- 
dent, we compute the average interval of two consecutive 
fast retransmit events in S: interval, = a“ where now is 
the current time when shared congestion detection is in- 
voked. interval; is computed in a similar way. Then we 
define p = ana ut any: Suppose n > m, we have 
interval, < interval;, and interval = § x interval,. For 
each 5;, if there exists a match ¢ j» 5; Must be in the (t ee 
interval,t; + interval). Because we assume s; and f; are 
independent events, the probability that s; matches some 
t; is roughly p. So the total expected number of matches 
is roughly E(Match(S,T)) = pm. Because min(m,n) = 
m, we will misinterpret S and T to share congestion if 
Match(S,T) > 5m. According to Chernoff bound [11]: 


€ = Prob[(Match(S,T ) > dm] < ell), 


where D(6||p) = 61n 8 +(1-—8)In i. So we need to wait 
for m= —~!“%_ fast retransmit events to ensure that the 
DSP) 


probability of a false positive is less than C. We will see in 
Section 5.4 the convergence time is mostly within 15 sec- 
onds in our Emulab and PlanetLab experiments. We want 
to emphasize that even if false positive does occur, it will 
only degrade a mTCP flow into a single-path flow. 

This heuristic might encounter problems when 
min(interval,,interval,) <2 x interval. Because interval 
is small (200ms in our experiments), this can only occur 
when a path is so heavily congested that fast retransmit 
happens almost every 400ms. The mTCP flows will try 
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to suppress such paths, because using them will not bring 
much benefit. This is discussed in Section 3.4.1. 

Finally, when two paths have different latencies, there 
is a time-lag, L, between them. We estimate L by shift- 
ing one sequence, say 7, by dt in time and calculating 
Matcha(S,T) on sequences (51, 52, ..., Sm) and (t; + dt, 
to + dt, ...,t, + dt) as described before. Because the L be- 
tween two paths can be at most one RTT (RTT is the larger 
round trip time of the two paths), we go through all possible 
value dt in (—RTT, RTT) incrementally using some funda- 
mental step x, then choose dt that maximizes Matcha, (S,T ) 
as L. This is similar to calculate the correlation between 
two signals. 


3.3 Path Selection 


In the previous sections, we assumed that flows have a 
number of candidate paths. Now we describe how they 
obtain such information. We use Resilient Overlay Net- 
works (RON) [8] as our underlying routing layer. RON is 
an application-layer overlay. When mTCP starts, it queries 
RON to obtain multiple paths between a source-destination 
pair. For each pair, RON provides the direct Internet path 
and alternate single-hop indirect paths through other RON 
nodes. With a RON of n nodes, there are totally m=n—1 
paths between each pair. RON uses a score to represent the 
quality of each path based on latency, loss rate or through- 
put. RON can effectively bybass performance failure or 
path faults by using an alternate path with higher score. In 
the following, we only use the throughput score. 

Since m can be large (greater than 10 in our experi- 
ments), mTCP will only select at most k (5 in our exper- 
iments) paths from them. A single-path flow will normally 
select the path with the best score, which we call the RON 
path. mTCP could select the k best paths. But this sim- 
ple strategy may select paths with many overlapping phys- 
ical links. This leads to two disadvantages: First, paths 
are more likely to fail simultaneously, which is bad for the 
robustness. Second, paths are more likely to share conges- 
tion, which is bad for performance. To avoid these prob- 
lems, we want to select sufficiently disjoint paths. 

We use a heuristic based on traceroute to estimate the 
disjointness of paths. Using traceroute, we can obtain the 
IPs of the routers along a path and the latency of each phys- 
ical link. Due to IP aliases, the same router might have 
different IPs in different paths. We use “Ally”, a tool from 
Rocketfuel [31], to resolve IP aliases and assign a unique IP 
to each router. Although some routers may not respond to 
traceroute probes and the alias resolution may not be com- 
pletely accurate, we only use the traceroute information as 
a hint to estimate path disjointness and eliminate many of 
the significantly overlapping paths. We also rely on the 
techniques described in Section 3.2 to further detect shared 
congestion. 

After alias resolution, suppose we have the IPs of two 
paths X = (xo,X1,-.-,%m) and Y = (yo,¥1,--Yn)- Let L 
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Figure 1: CDF of number of disjoint paths between node- 
pairs 


be the set of overlapping links of X and Y, we define the 
overlapping between X and Y as: Overlapping(X,Y) = 
Sicilatency(1). An alternative is to use the size of L to 
quantify the degree of overlap. We use latency instead 
because we hope to distinguish among different types of 
link. Most nodes on PlanetLab are connected through eth- 
ernet links to backbones. Those ethernet links usually have 
smaller latency than backbone links. Because the sharing 
of the local ethernet links are almost unavoidable, we focus 
on finding disjoint paths that traverse different backbone 
links. By using link latencies, Overlapping(X,Y) will be 
mostly determined by the shared backbone links instead of 
ethernet links. This argument might not be true if nodes are 
connected through modem or wireless links that have high 
latency. Using traceroute to find disjoint paths is only suit- 
able for small-scale overlay networks. As the number of 
nodes increases, we need a more scalable way to discover 
disjoint paths. In [23], Nakao, Peterson and Bavier propose 
to use BGP information to find disjoint Autonomous Sys- 
tem (AS) paths, which incur little cost. Athough disjoint 
AS paths are not as fine-grained as disjoint router-level 
paths, it would greatly simplify disjoint path search by pro- 
viding a small set of promising candidate paths which we 
can further verify using traceroute. 
Finally, we estimate the disjointness of X and Y by: 


Overlapping(X,Y) 
Min(Latency(X),Latency(Y)) 





Dis joint (X,Y) =1— 


We say that X and Y are disjoint if Dis joint(X,Y) > 6. 
Using the disjointness metric between each pair of paths, 
we select at most k paths from m paths using a greedy al- 
gorithm as follows: (1) Initialize the set of selected paths 
to be empty. (2) Pick the path with the highest score from 
the set of m paths and check if it is disjoint from all the pre- 
viously selected paths. (3) If so, select this path, otherwise 
pick the path with the next highest score and repeat step (2) 
until we find k paths or we have tried all m paths. The first 
selected forward path and the reverse path will always be 
the RON path, which is optimized for throughput in RON. 

Figure 1 plots the cumulative distribution function 
(CDF) of the number of disjoint paths between 630 node 
pairs based on traceroute among 36 PlanetLab nodes that 
are used in our experiments. When f decreases, the number 
of disjoint paths between node-pairs increases. We want 
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a 6 such that there are sufficient number of disjoint paths 
which we can choose from while eliminating most signif- 
icantly overlapping paths. When § = 0.5 (the value used 
in our experiments), 90% of node-pairs have more than 4 
disjoint paths but less than 16 disjoint paths. If we use a 
larger 8, many node pairs will not have enough candidate 
disjoint paths. 


3.4 Path Management 
3.4.1 Path Suppression 


InmTCP, a subflow /; on path; may be suppressed because 
of one of the three reasons: First, /; shares congestion with 
another subflow /; and its throughput 7 (/;) is lower than 
T(f;). This is because we want mTCP not to be too ag- 
gressive to other single-path TCP flows. Second, suppose 
J; has the highest throughput among all the subflows and 


T(fi) < Bu) This is because path; is too poor and using 


it does not bring much benefit. Third, path; fails. 

We define a family of mTCP flows, called MP, flows. 
An MP3 flow will try to use atleast d (d > 1) paths, which 
means we will not suppress any path because of shared 
congestion when the number of paths being used is less 
than or equal to d. For example, this avoids all paths get- 
ting suppressed in MP, flows. The value of d is a tradeoff 
between performance/robustness and friendliness. With a 
largerd, mTCP can obtain more bandwidth because it uses 
more paths. And it is more reliable because the probabil- 
ity that d paths fail simultaneously normally gets smaller 
as d increases. But it can be more aggressive to single- 
path flows under shared congestion. The aggressiveness 
problem can be alleviated by suppressing some subflows. 
But when there are only d subflows, no subflow would be 
suppressed. The actual value of d should be decided by 
the application. Applications that want higher performance 
and more reliability should choose a larger d. Applications 
that care more about friendliness should choose a smaller 
d. In our experiments, we choose d = 1 to demonstrate how 
much perfonnance improvement mTCP can obtain without 
being too aggressive to other TCP flows. 


3.4.2 Path Addition 


An MP, flow can dynamically add new paths because of 
two reasons: First, some paths that are not being used be- 
come better than those paths being used. Second, it is us- 
ing less than d paths because some paths are too bad or 
have failed. mTCP will periodically update the informa- 
tion about all the paths by querying RON. If an unused path 
has much higher a score than a path being used, it can start 
using the new path. Then it runs the path suppression algo- 
rithm on all the paths to suppress any possible paths with 
shared congestion. By doing this, mTCP can gradually re- 
place bad paths with good ones. This is especially useful 
for long-lived flows. 


3.5 Path Failure Detection and Recovery 
3.5.1 Failure Detection 


mTCP may encounter path failures during transmission. If 
all the paths fail simultaneously, we call it a fatal path fail- 
ure, otherwise we call it a partial path failure. We will 
focus on partial failures in this section. To recover from 
fatal failures, mTCP rely on the routing layer to establish 
new paths just like single-path flows. 

When a path fails, the data packets sent over it will no 
longer be acknowledged (ACKed) because the packets have 
been dropped. We maintain one failure detection timer, 
timer;, for each path;. When a data packet sent over path; 
is ACKed, timer; is reset. path, is considered to have failed 
when timer; expires. 

We need to decide a timeout value /; for timer;. On one 
hand, we want a small /; so that failures can be detected 
quickly. On the other hand, /; cannot be too small, oth- 
erwise it may musinterpret good path to have failed. The 
retransmission timeout (RTO;) provides a good base for 
computing /;. First, during timeout, the sender will go into 
idling and no packets will be ACKed in that period. So J; 
should be at least greater than RT O;. Second, several con- 
secutive timeouts means either the path has failed or it is 
heavily congested. In either case, we would like to aban- 
don path;. So we choose /; = xRTO;. Here x reflects how 
many consecutive retransmission timeouts mTCP is will- 
ing to tolerate before it consider a path to have failed. In 
our experiments, we choose x = 2, because we have ob- 
served that consecutive retransmission timeouts rarely oc- 
cur on good paths. We should emphasize that even if a good 
path is misinterpreted as a failed one, it will only degrade 
the performance of mTCP to that of a single-path flow in 
the worst case. The path addition technique described in 
Section 3.4.2 allows us to reclaim a path if it had been pre- 
viously misinterpreted to be a failed path. 


3.5.2 Failure Recovery 


We now describe how to recover from failure after timer; 
expires. Since all ACKs return over the same path, we call 
that path a primary path. The other paths are auxiliary 
paths. We need to distinguish between primary and auxil- 
iary path failures. When an auxiliary path; fails, the sender 
will mark path; as failed and retransmit the outstanding 
packets of path; over other paths. When a primary path 
fails, the situation is more complicated. Because all the 
ACKs are lost, it may appear to the sender that all paths 
have failed. To deal with this problem, sender records the 
time x; when path; is detected to have failed. Suppose at 
time now, the primary pathy is also detected to have failed 
and let the timeout of timer, be Jp. We know that path, 
must have failed at some point between now — J, and now. 
For an auxiliary path;, if now —Ip < mj, its failure is pos- 
sibly due to the failure of pathy. In this case, we will 
change the status of path; to be active and the status of 
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pathy to be failed. After doing this for all the paths, the 
sender starts to send packets over all active paths. During 
this period, these data packets serve as “probing” packets 
that solicit ACKs from the receiver. All timers are stopped 
to prevent any auxiliary path from being misinterpreted as 
failed due to the lack of an active primary path during this 
period. The receiver will also detect the primary path fail- 
ure because it no longer receives any data packets over that 
path. Then it elects a new primary path and sends ACKs 
along that path in response to those “probing” packets from 
sender. It chooses the best path (based on the path score in 
RON) among all the active paths to be the new primary 
path. Later, when the sender receives the ACKs and knows 
that a new primary path has been elected, it restarts all the 
timers and proceeds as normal. 

Typically, RTO; is one second, therefore the /; is two 
seconds. The total detection and recovery time will be be- 
tween two and three seconds in most cases. The interrup- 
tion due to partial path failures will be fairly short. Fur- 
thermore, partial path failure does not cause mTCP to stall 
since packets will continue to be transmitted through liv- 
ing paths. Since mTCP uses several paths concurrently and 
since it typically employs disjoint paths, the probability of 
fatal path failures is much lower than that of single-path 
failure. mTCP is therefore more robust than single-path 
flows. 


4 Implementation 


Our system is implemented at the user-level and is com- 
posed of a Portable User-Level TCP/IP stack (PULTI) and 
an overlay router/forwarder modified from RON. RON is 
an application-layer overlay on top of the Internet. PULTI 
and RON run in two separate processes and we change 
RON so that it can communicate with PULTI using UDP 
sockets and export the multiple paths between a source- 
destination pair. The whole system does not require any 
root privilege, which can easily be deployed on shared dis- 
tributed platforms such as PlanetLab. Currently, it runs on 
Linux, NetBSD and FreeBSD. 

PULTI is a full user-level TCP/IP stack based on 
FreeBSD 4.6.2. We extract the network-related code from 
the kernel source and wrap it with some basic kernel en- 
vironment support, such as timing, timer, synchronization 
and memory allocation. We do not modify any network- 
related code. Because FreeBSD 4.6 does not support 
SACK, we also add SACK-related code in PULTI which is 
required by our system. OS dependent information is hid- 
den by device drivers. With different device drivers, PULTI 
can send or receive through UDP socket, IPQUEUE in 
Linux or divert socket in FreeBSD. PULTI provides stan- 
dard socket interface and supports multiple applications 
through multithreading. It can query RON to learn about 
multiple paths between a source-destination pair. The 
mTCP code only affects a few files in PULTT. It can be 
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Figure 2: Topology of multiple independent paths on Em- 
ulab 


easily moved into FreeBSD kernel. 


§ Evaluation 


5.1 Methodology 


In this section, we validate our protocol in both emulation 
and real-world deployment. The emulations are run on Em- 
ulab [2], which is a time- and space-shared network emula- 
tor. Emulab consists of several hundred PCs, which can be 
configured to emulate different network scenarios. Users 
can specify parameters such as packet loss rate, latency, 
and bandwidth. While an experiment is running, the exper- 
iment gets exclusive use of the assigned machines. While 
Emulab provides a controlled environment for our exper- 
iments, we further conduct experiments on PlanetLab, a 
wide-area distributed testbed for running large-scale net- 
work services [26]. The experiments on the PlanetLab al- 
low us to study our protocol for Internet settings, where la- 
tency, bandwidth and background traffic are more realistic 
and unpredictable. 


5.2 Untilizing Multiple Independent Paths 


In this experiment, we study whether mTCP can obtain the 
total available bandwidth over multiple independent paths. 
We use the topology in Figure 2 on Emulab. Because 
each PC in Emulab has four Ethemet cards, each node can 
have at most four links. There are six endhosts (H;) and 
ten routers (R;). RON is running on the six endhosts to 
construct an overlay network. All routers have drop-tail 
queues. The source and destination nodes are Ho and Hs 
respectively. Each of the remaining endhosts provides an 
alternate path. For example, we can use H to construct 
an alternate path (Ho, Ro,Ro,R1, M1, R1,Rs,Rs,Hs). So the 
topology contains five independent paths, which include 
one direct path and four alternate paths. We use the di- 
rect path as the reverse path for ACKs. The capacity of all 
the paths is 16Mbps and their RTTs vary from 52-147ms. 
The figure annotates each link with its corresponding band- 
width and latency. The arrows represent background flows. 
We use Iperf [1] to generate 25 TCP and 25 1Mbps UDP 
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Table 1: Independent paths between Princeton and Berke- 
ley nodes on PlanetLab. 
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flows as background traffic, with 5 TCP and 5 UDP flows 
on each path. Each experiment runs for 40 seconds and the 
results are obtained by averaging three runs. 

Figure 3 shows the results when the number of paths 
used by mTCP increases from 1 to 5. In this figure, “com- 
bined” represents mTCP flows with congestion control per- 
formed on the entire flow, “separate” represents regular 
mTCP flows with congestion control performed separately 
on each subflow, and “NxSingle-path flow” is the through- 
put of a single-path flow on one path multiplied by the 
number of paths. Because each path has the same avail- 
able bandwidth, “NxSingle-path” throughput represents the 
ideal throughput of a mTCP flow. The results verify that 
mTCP can effectively aggregate the available bandwidth 
on multiple independent paths. The results also show that 
higher throughput can be achieved only when congestion 
control is performed for each subflow separately. 

We conduct similar experiments on PlanetLab. We use 
one node in Princeton and one node in Berkeley as source 
and destination nodes. As shown in Table 1, the four Intel 
nodes serve as intermediate nodes for the alternate paths. 
We only use the four alternate paths in this experiment, be- 
cause they do not share any congestion links. To verify 
this, we examined the traceroute data to find that any pair 
of the alternate paths only share the initial and final hops, 
which are unavoidable. The capacity of these two links are 
100Mbps, which is far greater than the total throughput of 
the single-path TCP flows on these four paths. Therefore, 
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102.890 


we conclude that the initial and final hops are not congested 
and the four alternate paths are independent. 

Each experiment measures the throughput of flows last- 
ing for 60 seconds. The average throughput of three runs 
is reported. For convenience, we use T(i) to denote the 
throughput of a single-path flow on path;. Similarly, T (i, /) 
denotes the throughput of a mTCP flow using path; and 
path;. In Figure 4, (i,j) on the x-axis means path; and 
path; are used in that experiment. We first run single- 
path flows on path; and path; respectively, then run a 
mTCP flow on both paths simultaneously. The correspond- 
ing column compares the percentage that the throughput 
of an individual flow, T(i), T(j) or T(i,/), contributes 
to the total throughput of these flows. Ideally, we expect 
T(i, /) =T(i)+T(j), so the percentage of T(i, j) should 
be around 50%. With the exception of the experiment in- 
volving path2 and path,4, which suffered from unexpected 
bandwidth variations, the rest of the experiments indeed 
provide the expected throughputs. The last column in Fig- 
ure 4 shows the result of the experiment using path2, path3, 
and pathg. Again, the net throughput of T(2,3,4) is close 
to the sum of T(2), T(3) and T(4). We have conducted 
experiments between different source-destination pairs on 
PlanetLab. The results are similar. We omit them due to 
space constraints. 


5.3 Recovering from Partial Path Failures 


Now we will study whether mTCP can quickly recover 
from partial path failures using experiments on PlanetLab. 
Because path failures on the Intemet are unpredictable, we 
intentionally introduce failures by killing the appropriate 
RON agent. The source and destination nodes are still the 
Princeton and Berkeley nodes. The paths are shown in Ta- 
ble 2. 

The two graphs in Figure 5 show how the congestion 
window (cwnd) of the primary and auxiliary paths changes 
over time. As shown in the first graph in Figure 5, the pri- 
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Figure 5: cwnd of primary/auxiliary paths, primary fails 


mary path fails at about 20s. It is quickly detected so that 
the cwnd of the subflow on this path is reduced to0. At the 
same time, the cwnd of the subflow on the auxiliary path 
also decreases to 0, because the auxiliary path was misin- 
terpreted to have failed (as explained in Section 3.5.2). But 
a few seconds later, the subflow on the auxiliary path re- 
covers from this false decision by restoring its cwnd to the 
previous value with slow start. Finally the auxiliary path 
becomes the new primary path and the whole flow proceeds 
using only one path. The behavior of mTCP during auxil- 
iary path failures is similar, and we omit the corresponding 
results. 

The total recovery time of mTCP during partial path fail- 
ures is only about 3s, which is negligible for most applica- 
tions. In contrast, a TCP flow will completely stall when 
its path fails, and it typically takes about 18s for RON to 
establish a new path. RON is optimized for quickly recov- 
ering from path failures. On wide area network that uses 
BGP to detect failures, recovery could take several min- 
utes. Hence, mTCP is more responsive and robust than 
single-path flows. 


5.4 Detecting Shared Congestion 


In this section, we will evaluate shared congestion detec- 
tion. We first use experiments on Emulab to study the be- 
havior of our algorithm with different parameters in a con- 
trolled environment. Then we further validate it using ex- 
periments on PlanetLab. The topologies for the Emulab 
experiments are shown in Figures 6 and 7. Between the 
source node Ho and the destination node H2, there is one 
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Figure 6: Two independent paths used in shared congestion 
detection 





Figure 7: Two paths that completely share congestion 


direct path and one alternate path through the intermediate 
node AH. 

In Figure 6, The two paths only share the initial and final 
hops with link capacities of 1OOMbps. We generate 12 TCP 
flows and 18 IMbps UDP flows as background traffic, with 
2 TCP flows and 3 UDP flows on each link between each 
pair of neighboring routers. With this scheme, we ensure 
that congestion only occurs on the links between pairs of 
routers and not on the links between endhosts and routers. 
As a result, the two paths (Ho, Hz) and (Ho, M1, H2) are in- 
dependent. 

In Figure 7, The two paths share the four links between 
Ho and Rs. We generate 8 TCP flows and 8 IMbps UDP 
flows as background traffic, with 2 TCP and 2 UDP flows 
on each of the four shared links. By doing this, we ensure 
that congestion only occurs on the four shared links. As 
a result, paths (Ho,H2) and (Ho,H1,H2) share congested 
links. 

We run mTCP flows for 300s using the two paths in Fig- 
ure 7. The results in Figure 8 compare the estimated ratio 
of shared congestion with different interval values of 5ms, 
10ms, 25ms, 50ms, 100ms, 200ms, and 400ms. Each data 
point represents the average of five runs. As interval in- 
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Figure 8: On two paths with shared congestion, ratio in- 
creases as interval increases 
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creases from 5 to 100ms, ratio increases quickly from 0.4 
to 0.8 as expected. When interval increases beyond 100ms, 
ratio only increases slightly. When interval is 400ms, ratio 
reaches 0.96. The ideal ratio is 1 because the two paths 
share all the congestion. 

We next run mTCP flows for 300s on the two paths in 
Figure 6. The results are shown in Figure 9, which plots 
ratio over time for different interval values of Sms, 25ms, 
100ms, 200ms and 400ms. As explained in Section 3.2, 
a smaller interval will lead to smaller estimated values of 
ratio. At the end of the experiments, ratio drops quickly 
from 0.39 to 0.28 when interval decreases from 400 to 
200ms. When interval deceases further, ratio drops more 
slowly until it reachs 0.14 when interval = 5ms. The ideal 
ratio is 0 because the 2 paths are independent. We also 
notice that the ratio curve for a smaller interval value de- 
creases faster than that for a larger interval. 

According to the above experiment results, an interval 
value between 100 and 200ms seems to balance the goal of 
minimizing both false negatives and false positives. Con- 
sequently, the ratio threshhold 5 should fall between 03 
and 0.8. If it is less than 0.3, it is very likely to cause false 
positives when the interval is 200ms. If it is greater than 
0.8, it can easily cause false negatives when the interval is 
100ms. By setting interval = 200ms and 6 = 0.5, we suc- 
cessfully detect shared congestion between the two paths in 
all five runs for the topology in Figure 7. For the topology 
in Figure 6, no shared congestion is detected and the two 
paths are determined to be independent as expected. 

Next, we go on to evaluate the shared congestion detec- 
tion on PlanetLab. As explained in Section 3.2, by set- 
ting interval to be no less than the congestion period dur- 
ing which bursty losses occur, we can avoid false nega- 
tives. In [36], the authors find that 95% of the duration 
of bursty losses on the Internet are very short-lived (less 
than 220ms). By choosing an interval around that value, 
we should be able to avoid most false negatives. At the 
same time, the average time between consecutive fast re- 
transmits is mostly on the order of several seconds or more, 
much greater than 220ms. (Otherwise, mTCP will suppress 
such path because the path is too lossy.) Therefore, this 
interval value will also allow us to avoid most false posi- 
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Table 3: Shared congestion detection for independent 
paths. 
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[0 | directpath | 80.165 
[1 | planeta? cs dukeodu | 96.138 
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Table 4: Paths with shared congestion on PlanetLab. 


tives, as long as we wait for enough number of fast retrans- 
mits. In the following experiments, we report the results 
using interval = 200ms and 6 = 0.5. 

We first need to choose paths such that we can be reason- 
ably sure as to whether they share congestion or not. Then, 
we can compare the measured results with the expected re- 
sults. We conduct two sets of experiments. The mTCP flow 
is running on a pair of paths for 60 seconds! in each exper- 
iment. Each experiment is repeated three times. We use the 
Princeton and Berkeley nodes as source and destination in 
all experiments, but we choose different pairs of paths in 
different sets of experiments. 

In the first set of experiments, we use the four alternate 
paths in Table 1, where we know that all these paths are 
independent. The results are in Table 3. The first column 
shows the pairs of paths used by the mTCP flows. The re- 
maining three columns show the results. A No means two 
paths are independent, a Yes means they share congestion, 
and N/A means one of the subflows is suppressed because 
its throughput is much lower than the other subflow before 
the end of the experiment. All the results in Table 1 con- 
form to our expectation except the one false positive for 
using pathz and pathy. As explained before, a false posi- 
tive will only degrade the performance of the mTCP flow 
to that of a single-path flow. 

The second set of experiments use the paths in Table 4. 
From traceroute, we know the underlying physical links 
of any pair of these paths are mostly overlapping, so they 
should share congested links. The results are shown in Ta- 
ble 5. The first column gives the pairs of paths used in the 
experiments. The following three columns give the time 
in seconds when shared congestion is detected in each run. 
The last column gives the average detection time. Shared 


1 As explained in Section 3.2, the probability of false positive decreases 
very fast as the number of fast retransmit increases. We find that a 60 
second period is long enough for our algorithm to converge. 
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Figure 10: All paths share congestion in this topology 


congestion is correctly detected in all cases. 

Unlike other shared congestion detection algorithms, our 
algorithm seeks to minimize the detection time while main- 
taining a low false positive rate. In the second set of ex- 
periments, shared congestion is correctly detected mostly 
within 15 seconds. At the same time, such early decisions 
do not cause too many false positives in the first set of ex- 
periments. 


5.5 Alleviating Aggressiveness with Path 
Suppression 


In this section, we demonstrate mTCP can be more friendly 
to other single-path flows by suppressing its subflows that 
share congestion. We construct the topology of Figure 10 
on Emulab. The source and destination nodes are Ho and 
Hs. There are one direct path and four alternate paths pro- 
vided by the remaining four endhosts. Their RTTs are from 
124ms to 133ms and they share the three links between Rg 
and Hs. We generate 12 IMbps UDP flows as background 
traffic, with 4 UDP flows on each of the three shared links. 
By doing this, we ensure that all five paths share conges- 
tion. Each experiment runs for 300 seconds and the results 
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Figure 11: MP, flows are less aggressive than other mTCP 
flows 
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Figure 12: Path suppression helps avoid using bad paths. 


are obtained by averaging three runs. 

In Figure 11, the first five columns give the through- 
put of the flows when the number of paths being used in- 
creases from one to five. The first column is the through- 
put of single-path TCP flows. Under shared congestion, 
the mTCP flows become more aggressive as they use more 
paths. The sixth column shows the throughput of the mTCP 
flow with path suppression. Although it uses five paths in 
the beginning, it quickly detects shared congestion and sup- 
presses all but one path. So its throughput is very close to 
that of a single-path flow and less aggressive than the flow 
using all five paths without suppression. 


5.6 Suppressing Bad Paths 


In this experiment, we demonstrate that mTCP can effec- 
tively aggregate the bandwidth of multiple paths with suf- 
ficiently differing characteristic, and path suppression can 
help avoid the penalty from using bad paths. We use the 
same topology as in Figure 2. The bandwidth of direct path 
is still 16Mbps. But the bandwidth of four alternate paths 
is 1/2, 1/4, 1/8 and 1/1000 of the bandwidth of the direct 
path. In Figure 12, (1,1/n) on the x-axis means the di- 
rect path and alternate path with 1/n bandwidth are used in 
that experiment. We first run a single-path flow on each 
path respectively, then run a mTCP flow on both paths. 
The corresponding column compares the percentage that 
the throughput of an individual flow contributes to the total 
throughput of these flows. Ideally, the throughput percent- 
age of mTCP flows should be 50%. Figure 12 shows mTCP 
can efficiently utilize the aggregate bandwidth of two paths 
even when one path has only 1/8 the bandwidth of the other 
path. The mTCP flows in the last 2 columns use the direct 
path and the alternate path with 1/1000 bandwidth. Such 
a scenario could occur when a path becomes heavily con- 
gested or even temporarily fails. Using such bad paths can 
bring no benefit but impair the performance of the whole 
flow. Because most packets are lost along that path, it per- 
sistently causes timeouts. While packets can still be sent 
over the other path for some time, the flow will finally stall 
when the send/receive buffer is exhausted. As explained in 
Section 3.4.1, mTCP will suppress the paths with too low a 
throughputto avoid such penalty. (We choose w = 10 in our 
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Table 6: The 10 endhosts used in the experiments that com- 
pare mTCP with single-path flows. 


experiments.) This is confirmed by the last two columns 
which represent the throughput of mTCP flows with and 
without suppression. 


5.7 Comparing with Single-Path Flows 


We are going to compare three types of flows: single-path 
flows using direct Internet path (INET), single-path flows 
using RON path optimized for bandwidth (RON) and MP, 
flows. MP; flows will use multiple paths when there is 
no shared congestion. We use MP, flows to demonstrate 
how much performance improvement mTCP can obtain 
without being too aggressive to other TCP flows. Table 6 
shows the 10 nodes that serve as endhosts in an overlay 
network for this experiment. (We actually use a total of 24 
nodes to form the overlay network, with the remaining 14 
nodes only serving the role of packet forwarders.) For each 
source-destination pair, we transfer data for 40 seconds us- 
ing each of the three types of flows. Each experiment is 
repeated three times and we report the average throughput. 

The available bandwidth of the paths between the pairs 
of endhosts can be very high, because nine of them are con- 
nected to Internet2. We bypass those pairs with very high 
available bandwidth on the corresponding direct paths be- 
cause: First, these paths are between pairs of nodes that ex- 
hibit shared congestion/bottleneck at the initial and/or final 
hops. Second, the bandwidth-delay products of the paths 
between such pairs of nodes are very large. The maximum 
send/receive buffer size of our user-level TCP implemen- 
tation is {MB and is not large enough to utilize the band- 
width on other alternate paths besides the direct path. We 
estimate the available bandwidth of a direct path between a 
source-destination pair by running a TCP flow for 10 sec- 
onds. If the measured throughput is less than 12 Mbps, we 
will use that pair for our experiments. Among the 90 pairs, 
we got 15 pairs that satisfy the above condition. We want 
to emphasize that we are not trying to study the popularity 
of independent paths with distinct points of congestion be- 
tween node-pairs on the Internet; such topic has been stud- 
ied by others (6].Instead, we focus on demonstrating that 
mTCP can achieve better performance by taking advantage 
of such redundant paths. 

Among the 15 pairs, MP, flows achieve significantly 
higher throughput in 6 pairs, as shown in Figure 13. They 
achieve 33% to more than a factor of 60 better performance 
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Figure 13: mTCP flows achieve better throughput than 
single-path flows 





Figure 14: Throughput of mTCP and single-path flows is 
comparable 


than single-path flows. We have to mention that MP flows 
only try to aggregate the available bandwidth on multi- 
ple paths when there is no shared congestion. Other MPa 
(d > 2) flows would obtain better performance, but they are 
potentially more aggressive. 

The performance improvement of mTCP does not solely 
come from bandwidth aggregation on multiple paths, it is 
also because mTCP can help select better paths than those 
provided by the routing layer, such as the direct path or the 


RON path optimized for throughput. RON estimates the 


available bandwidth of a path using score = is Here p 


is the packet loss rate and rit ts the round trip time, both of 
which are obtained by active probing. Although it can help 
RON distinguish paths with significant performance differ- 
ence and select better alternate path, this estimate may not 
be accurate; a path with high score may actually have low 
available bandwidth [8]. In mTCP, the sender can monitor 
the performance of several paths in parallel. The through- 
put of each subflow provides a fairly good estimate of the 
available bandwidth on that path. This does not require any 
active probing because the data packets serve as probing 
packets. This can help mTCP discover and utilize better 
paths than the suboptimal RON path or direct path. We ex- 
amined the paths in those 6 pairs and found that MP, flows 
do take paths different from either the direct paths or the 
RON paths. The achieved throughput of on those paths are 
higher than that of direct path or RON path. 
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Figure 14 shows the results of the remaining 9 pairs. By 
examining the paths, we find that all MP; flows degrade 
to single-path flows because of shared congestion, and the 
RON/INET/MP;, flows all take the same single path for the 
whole transfer. Hence, the throughput of MP flows should 
be comparable to that of INET/RON flows, as shown in 
Figure 14. In three pairs, MP, flows obtain slightly lower 
performance than RON/INET flows, this is because differ- 
ent types of flows are run sequentially and there is minor 
fluctuations in the available bandwidth of a path over time. 


6 Conclusions 


In this paper, we present mTCP, a transport layer proto- 
col, for improving end-to-end throughput and robustness. 
mTCP canefficiently aggregate the available bandwidth on 
several paths in parallel. To address the aggressiveness of 
mTCP during shared congestion, we integrate a shared con- 
gestion detection mechanism into our system so that corre- 
lated subflows can be suppressed. mTCP flows are more 
robust to path failures than TCP flows, because they will 
not stall even when some paths fail. The failure detection 
time is within several seconds. We also propose a heuristic 
to find disjoint paths based on traceroute. We have imple- 
mented our system on top of overlay networks and evalu- 
ated it on PlanetLab and Emulab. 
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Abstract 


Multihoming is increasingly being employed by large en- 
terprises and data centers as a mechanism to extract good 
performance from their provider connections. Today, mul- 
tihomed end-networks can employ a variety of commercial 
route control products to optimize performance over multi- 
ple ISP links. However, little is known about the mechanisms 
employed by such products and their relative trade-offs. 

In this paper, we propose and evaluate a wide range prac- 
tical schemes that could go into the design of a route con- 
trol device and analyze their trade-offs. We implement the 
proposed schemes on a Linux-based Web proxy and per- 
form a trace-based emulation of their relative performance 
benefits. We show that both passive and active monitor- 
ing based techniques are equally effective and could improve 
Web performance by about 25% when compared to using a 
single provider. Another key observation is that the conven- 
tional practice of employing historical measurement samples 
to monitor and predict ISP performance could, in fact, result 
in sub-optimal performance. 


1 Introduction 


Large enterprises, campuses, and data centers have tradition- 
ally used multihoming to multiple ISPs as a way of ensuring 
continued operation during connectivity outages or other ISP 
failures. While increased resilience and availability remain 
primary objectives of multihoming, there is increasing inter- 
est in deriving other benefits from multiple ISP connections. 
In particular, multihoming can be leveraged for improving 
wide-area network performance, lowering bandwidth costs, 
and optimizing the way in which upstream links are used [12]. 

A number of products provide these route control capa- 
bilities to large enterprise customers which have their own 
public AS number and advertise their IP address prefixes to 
to upstream providers using BGP [20, 18, 10]. Recognizing 
that not all enterprises are large enough to warrant full BGP 
peering with upstream ISPs, another class of products extends 
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these advantages to smaller multihomed organizations which 
do not use BGP [14, 17, 7]. All of these products use a va- 
riety of mechanisms and policies for route control but aside 
from marketing statements, little is known about the relative 
quantitative benefits of these mechanisms. 

In an recent measurement study to quantify the perfor- 
mance benefits from multihoming, it was shown that perfor- 
mance could potentially improve by more than 40% when 
multiple upstream providers are employed [4]. In that study, 
the focus was on the the maximum achievable benefits, as- 
suming that the multihomed network had perfect information 
about the performance across all providers at any time and 
could change routes arbitrarily often. Hence, it is still unclear 
if, and how, these benefits can be realized in a more practical 
multihoming scenario. 

In this paper we explore design alternatives to realize per- 
formance benefits from multihoming in practice, particularly 
for enterprises with multiple ISP connections. We focus pri- 
marily on mechanisms used for inbound route control, since 
enterprises are mainly interested in optimizing network per- 
formance for their own clients who download content from 
the Internet (i.e., sink data) . 

We evaluate a variety of active and passive measurement 
strategies for multihomed enterprises to estimate the instan- 
taneous performance of their provider links and pick the best 
provider for a given transfer. These strategies are evaluated in 
the context of a NAT-based implementation to control the in- 
bound ISP link used by enterprise connections. We address a 
number of practical issues such as the usefulness of past his- 
tory to guide the choice of the best provider link, the effects of 
sampling frequency on measurement accuracy, and the over- 
head of managing performance information for a potentially 
very large set of target destinations. We evaluate these poli- 
cies using several client workloads, and an emulated wide- 
area network where delay characteristics are based on a large 
set of real network delay measurements. 

Our evaluation shows that active and passive measurement- 
based techniques are equally effective in extracting the per- 
formance benefits of using multiple providers, both offering 
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about 15-25% improvement when compared to using a sin- 
gle provider. We also show that the most current sample of 
the performance to a destination via a given provider is a 
reasonably good estimator of the near-term performance to 
the destination. We show that the overhead of collecting and 
managing performance information for various destinations 
is negligible. \WWe also conduct an initial study of mechanisms 
to control the ISP link used by external Internet clients who 
initiate connections to servers hosted in the enterprise. 

The rest of this paper is structured as follows. In Section 2, 
we describe our enterprise multihoming solution and the var- 
ious strategies for estimating ISP performance and for route 
control. Section 3 describes our implementation in further de- 
tail. In Section 4, we discuss the experimental set-up and re- 
sults from our evaluation of the solution. Section 5 discusses 
some limitations inherent to our approach. Related work is 
presented in Section 6. Finally, Section 7 summarizes the 
contributions of this paper. 


2 Solution Overview 


In order to realize the performance benefits of multihoming,a 
route control solution requires three key functions: (1) moni- 
toring provider links, (2) choosing the best provider link at a 
given instant, and (3) directing traffic over the best provider 
links. Figure 1 illustrates each of the functions. We discuss 
the functional design of each of these below. We discuss the 
actual implementation details in Section 3. 


1. Regularly monitor 
| performance 
over ISP links 







3. Direct traffic | 
over ISP 3 


Enterprise 


Figure 1: Solution steps: This figure illustrates the three 
main operations of an enterprise route control system. 


2.1 Monitoring Provider Links 


Selecting the right provider link over which to direct each 
transfer is crucial to realizing the performance benefits of 
multihoming from the enterprise network’s perspective. The 
choice of the right ISP clearly depends on the time-varying 
performance of each provider link to each destination being 
accessed. However, network performance could vary over 
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small timescales, very drastically on some occasions [4, 22]. 
A multihomed enterprise, therefore, needs effective mecha- 
nisms to monitor the performance for most, if not all, desti- 
nations over each of its providers links. 

There are two further issues in monitoring performance 
over provider links: what to monitor and ow. In the en- 
terprise case, one would ideally like to monitor the perfor- 
mance from every possible content provider over each ISP 
link. However, this may be infeasible in the case of a large en- 
terprise which accesses content from many different sources. 
A simple solution to this problem is to monitor only the most 
important destinations on the basis of the volume of requests 
made from the enterprise (e.g., the top 100 most frequently 
accessed destinations). This would ensure that a significant 
fraction of all flows will experience good performance. 

For the second question (i.e., how to monitor), two com- 
mon approaches are active monitoring and passive monitor- 
ing. Active monitoring works by having the multihomed en- 
terprise perform out-of-band measurements of performance 
to or from the destinations selected by the policy used to de- 
termine what to monitor. These measurements could be sim- 
ple pings involving, for example, ICMP ECHO.REQUEST or 
TCP SYN packets to the destinations. These measurements 
are to be taken over each provider at regular intervals. 

On the other hand, passive measurement mechanisms rely 
on observing the performance of ongoing transfers (i.e., in- 
band) to destinations, and using these observations as samples 
for estimating performance over the given provider. How- 
ever, in order to ensure that there are enough samples over 
all providers, it may be necessary to explicitly direct some 
transfers over particular links. 

An important component of monitoring performance is the 
time interval of monitoring. A long interval between perfor- 
mance samples implies using stale information to estimate 
provider performance. ‘This might result in a suboptimal 
choice of the provider link for a particular destination. While 
using smaller time intervals would address this, it could have 
a negative impact as well. In active monitoring, frequent mea- 
surements inflate the out-of-band measurement traffic causing 
additional bandwidth and processing overhead; some destina- 
tions might interpret this traffic as a security threat. In passive 
monitoring, frequent sampling may cause too many connec- 
tions to be directed over sub-optimal providers in an attempt 
to obtain performance samples. As such, a careful choice of 
the interval size is crucial. 


2.2 Choosing the Best Provider 


The next component is to select the best provider for a des- 
tination at a given time based on past measurement sam- 
ples from monitoring provider links. The core issue here is 
whether, and how, historical data about ISP performance to 
a given destination should be used at all. The performance 
of an ISP link to a destination can be tracked by keeping a 
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smoothed, time-weighted estimate of the performance, for ex- 
ample an exponentially-weighted moving average (EWMA). 
If performance of using an ISP P to reach destination D at 
time t; is sz, (as obtained from active or passive measure- 
ment) and the previous performance sample was from time 
t;—1, then the EWMA metric at time ft; is: 


EWMA,,(P,D) = (1- eh aye5, 


a 


+ ee -h-)/0 BW MA,, ,(P,D) 


where a > O is a constant. A smaller value of a attaches 
less weight to historical samples. A value of a = O implies 
no reliance on history. At any time, the provider with the 
best performance as calculated above could be chosen for a 
transfer. When no history is employed (a = 0), only the most 
recent performance sample is used to evaluate the providers 
and select the best. 


2.3 Directing Traffic Over Selected Providers 


Once the best-performing provider for a transfer is identified, 
the traffic from the destination must be directed over the cho- 
sen link. This is the main inbound route control mechanism. 
Inbound control refers to selecting the right ISP or incoming 
interface on which to receive data. For an enterprise network, 
the primary mechanisms available are route advertisements 
and use of different addresses for different connections. Here, 
we discuss how these controls can be implemented. 

If an enterprise has its own IP address block, it can adver- 
tise different address ranges to its upstream providers. Con- 
sider a site multihomed to two ISPs which owns a /19 ad- 
dress block. The site announces part of its address block 
on each provider link (e.g., a /20 sub-block on each link). 
Then, depending on which of the two provider links is con- 
sidered superior for incoming traffic from a particular destina- 
tion, the site would use a source address from the appropriate 
/20 address block. This ensures that all incoming packets for 
the connection would traverse the appropriate provider link. 
In cases where the enterprise is simply assigned an address 
block by its upstream provider, it may be necessary to also 
send outbound packets via the desired provider to ensure that 
the ISP forwards the packets.! 

The process of ensuring that a connection uses a particular 
address must be handled differently for connections that are 
initiated from the enterprise than for those that are accepted 
into the site from external clients, as discussed below. 

Initiated Connections: Handling connections initiated 
from an enterprise site amounts to ensuring that the remote 
content provider transmits data such that the enterprise ulti- 
mately receives it over the chosen provider. Inbound control 
can be achieved by having the edge router translate the source 


1In fact, like most enterprise route control products, we enforce outbound 


route control by transmitting packets fo a destination along the same provider 
as the one on which the traffic from the destination is received. 
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addresses on the connections initiated from its network to 
those belonging to the chosen provider’s address block (i.e., 
the appropriate /20 block in the example above) via simple 
NAT-like mechanisms. This ensures that the replies from the 
destination will arrive over the appropriate provider. 

Accepted Connections: Inbound route control over con- 
nections accepted into a site is necessary when the enterprise 
also hosts Internet servers which are accessed from outside. 
In this case, inbound control amounts to controlling the path 
(or the provider link) on which a given clientis forced to send 
request and acknowledgment packets to the Web server. This 
is not easy since predicting client arrivals and forcing them to 
use the appropriate server address is generally not possible. 

However, techniques based on DNS or deploying multiple 
versions of Web pages can help to achieve inbound control 
for externally initiated connection. For example, the enter- 
prise can use a different version of a base Web page for each 
provider link. The hyperlinks for embedded objects in the 
page could be written with IP addresses corresponding to a 
given provider. Then, arriving clients would be given the ap- 
propriate base HTML page such that subsequent requests for 
the embedded objects arrive via the selected provider. On the 
other hand, the essential function of the DNS-based technique 
is to provide the address of the “appropriate” interface for 
each arriving client. A preliminary study of its effectiveness 
is discussed in Section 5. In this paper, we focus primarily on 
the case of enterprise-initiated connections. 


3 Implementation Details 


We implement the multihoming route control functions dis- 
cussed above by extending a simple open source Web proxy 
called TinyProxy [3]. TinyProxy is a transparent, non-caching 
forward Web proxy that manages the performance of Web re- 
quests made by clients in a moderately-sized, multihomed en- 
terprise. Below, we present the details of our implementation 
of the three basic multihoming components in TinyProxy. For 
the sake of simplicity, we assume that the proxy is being em- 
ployed by a multihomed end-network with three ISP links. 


3.1 Performance Monitoring Algorithms 


We implement both the active and passive measurement 
mechanisms, described in Section 2.1, for monitoring the per- 
formance of upstream provider links. 


3.1.1 Passive Measurement 


The passive measurement module tracks the performance to 
destinations of interest by sampling provider links using Web 
requests initiated by clients in the enterprise. The basic strat- 
egy is to use new requests to sample an ISP’s performance to 
a given destination if the performance estimate for that ISP 
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is older than the predefined sampling interval. If the mod- 
ule has current performance estimates for all links, then the 
connection is directed over the best link for the destination. 

The module maintains a performance hash table keyed by 
the destination (i.e., either the IP address or the domain name 
of the destination). A hash table entry holds the current es- 
timates of the performance to the destination via the three 
providers, along with an associated timestamp indicating the 
last time performance to the destination via the provider was 
measured. This is necessary for updating the EWMA esti- 
mate of performance (Section 2.2). 

Notice that without some explicit control, the hash table 
maintains performance samples to all destinations, including 
those rarely accessed. One concem is that this could cause 
a high overhead of measurement, with connections to less 
popular destinations being all used up for obtaining perfor- 
mance samples. While maintaining explicit TTLs per entry 
might help flush out destinations that have not been accessed 
over a long period of time, it does not guarantee a manage- 
able measurement overhead. Also, TTLs require maintaining 
a separate timer per entry, which is an additional overhead. 

In view of this, we limit performance sampling to connec- 
tions destined for the most popular sites, where popularity is 
measured in terms of aggregate client request counts, as fol- 
lows: Hash entries also hold the number of accesses made to 
the corresponding destinations. Upon receiving a connection 
request for a given destination, we update the access count 
for the destination using an exponentially weighted moving 
average (EWMA). The EWMA weight is chosen so that the 
access count for the destination is reset to ~1 if it was not 
accessed for a long time, say 1 hour. 

We use a hard threshold and monitor performance to des- 
tinations for which the total number of requests exceeds the 
threshold (by looking for live entries in the table with the ac- 
cess counts exceeding the threshold). In a naive hash table 
implementation for tracking the frequency counts of the var- 
ious elements, identifying the popular destinations may take 
O(hash table size) time. 

Other ways of tracking top destinations such as Iceberg 
Queries [8] or Sample-and-hold [6], may not incur such an 
overhead. Nevertheless, we stick with our approach for its 
simplicity of implementation. Also, as we will show later, 
the overhead from looking for the popular hash entries in our 
implementation is negligible. Note that this approach does 
not necessarily limit the actual number of popular destina- 
tions, for example in the relatively unlikely case that a very 
large number of destinations are accessed very often. 

Figure 2 shows the basic operation of the passive monitor- 
ing scheme. When an enterprise client initiates a connection, 
the scheme first checks if the destination has a corresponding 
entry in the performance hash table (i.e., it is labeled popu- 
lar). If not, the connection is simply relayed using a provider 
link chosen randomly, in a load-balancing fashion. 

If there is an entry for the destination, the passive scheme 
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Figure 2: Monitoring provider performance: The passive 
measurement scheme. 
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scans the measurement timestamps for the three providers to 
see if the elapsed time since the last measurement on any of 
the links exceeds the predefined sampling interval. If so, the 
performance to the destination along one of these providers 
links is sampled using the current connection. 

In order to obtain a measurement sample on a provider link, 
the scheme initiates a connection to the destination using a 
source IP address set such that the response will retumm via 
the link being sampled. Then, it measures the turn-around 
time for the connection, defined as the time between the trans- 
mission of the last byte of the client HTTP request, and the 
receipt of the first byte of the HTTP response from the des- 
tination. The observed turn-around time is used as the per- 
formance sample to the destination, and the corresponding 
entry in the hash table is updated using the EWMA method 
(Section 2.2). The remainder of the Web request proceeds 
normally, with the proxy relaying the data appropriately. 

If all of the ISP links have current measurements (i.e., 
within the sampling interval), the proxy initiates a connection 
using the best link for the destination by setting the source IP 
address appropriately. We discuss these details in Section 3.3. 


3.1.2 Active Measurement 


Similar to passive measurement, the active measurement 
scheme also maintains a hash table of the performance esti- 
mates to candidate destinations over the three providers. For 
active measurement, we use two techniques to identify which 
destinations should be monitored. 


FrequencyCounts. Just like the passive measurement mech- 
anism, in this scheme we track the number of client requests 
directed to each destination. Every T seconds (the sampling 
interval), we initiate active probes to those destinations for 
which the number of requests exceeds a fixed threshold. 


SlidingWindow. This scheme maintains a window of size C 
that contains the C' most recently accessed destinations. The 
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Figure 3: Monitoring provider performance: The Sliding- 
Window active measurement scheme. 


window is implemented as a fixed size FIFO queue, in which 
destinations from newly initiated connections are inserted. If 
this causes the number of elements to exceed C, then the old- 
est in the window is removed. Every T seconds (the sampling 
interval), an active measurement thread scans the window and 
chooses m% of the elements at random. After discarding du- 
plicate destinations from this subset, the active-measurement 
scheme measures the performance to the remaining destina- 
tions along the providers. This is illustrated in Figure 3. 

The two active measurements schemes have their respec- 
tive advantages and disadvantages. Notice that both the 
schemes effectively sample the performance to destinations 
that are accessed more often relative to others. However, there 
are a few key differences. First, FrequencyCounts is deter- 
ministic since it works with a reasonably precise set of the 
top destinations by popularity. SlidingWindow, on the other 
hand, may either miss a few popular destinations, or sample 
a few unpopular destinations. Second, FrequencyCounts in 
its simplest form, cannot easily track small, short-term shifts 
in the popularity of the destinations. These new, temporarily- 
popular destinations may not receive enough requests to ex- 
ceed the threshold and force performance sampling for them, 
even though they are popular for a short time. Sliding Window 
can effectively track small shifts in the underlying popular- 
ity distribution of the destinations and try to optimize perfor- 
mance to such temporarily popular destinations. 


Probe operation. Once a destination is selected for active 
probing, the active measurement scheme sends three probes, 
with different source IP addresses, corresponding to the three 
providers and waits for the destination to respond. Since we 
found that a large fraction of popular Web sites filter ICMP 
ECHO_REQUEST packets, we employ a TCP-based probing 
mechanism. Specifically, we send a TCP SYN packet with the 
ACK bit set to port 80 and wait for an RST packet from the 
destination. We use the elapsed time as a sample of the turn- 
around time performance. We found that most sites respond 
promptly to the SYN+ACK packets. 

When a response is received, we update the performance 
estimates to the destination for the corresponding provider, 
along with the measurement timestamp. As described above, 


we update the performance estimate using the EWMA com- 
putation. If no response is received from a destination (which 
has an entry in the performance hash table), then a large pos- 
itive value is used as the current measurement sample of the 
performance, and the performance is updated accordingly. 


3.2 Switching Providers 


After updating all provider entries for a destination in the per- 
formance hash, we switch to a new provider only if it offers at 
least a 10% performance improvement over the current best 
provider for the destination. Since the hash entries are up- 
dated at most once every T' seconds (in either the passive or 
active measurement schemes), the choice of best provider per 
destination also changes at the same frequency. 


3.3 NAT-based Inbound Route Control 


Our inbound route control mechanism is based on manipulat- 
ing NAT tables at the Web proxy to reflect the current choice 
of best provider. We use the iptables packet filtering fa- 
cility in the Linux 2.4 kermel to install and update NAT tables 
at the proxy. The NAT rules associate destination addresses 
with the best provider link such that the source address on 
packets directed to a destination in the table are translated to 
an address that is announced to the chosen provider. 

For example, suppose ISP 1 is selected for transfers in- 
volving destination 1.2.3.4 and the addresses 10.1.1.1 was an- 
nounced over the link to ISP 1. Then we insert a NAT rule for 
the destination 1.2.3.4 that (1) matches packets with a source 
IP of defaultIP and destination 1.2.3.4, and (2) translates 
the source IP address on such packets to 10.1.1.1. 

Notice that if the NAT rule blindly translates the source 
IP on all packets destined for 1.2.3.4 to 10.1.1.1, then it will 
not be possible to measure the performance to 1.2.3.4 via ISP 
2, assuming that a different IP address, e.g., 10.1.1.2, was 
announced over the link to ISP 2. This is because the NAT 
translates the source address used for probing 1.2.3.4 across 
ISP 2 (i.e., 10.1.1.2) to 10.1.1.1, since ISP 1 is considered to 
be the best for destination 1.2.3.4. To get around this problem 
in our implementation, we simply construct the NAT rule to 
only translate packets with a specific source IP address (in 
this case defaultIP). Measurement packets that belong to 
probes (active measurement) or client connections (passive 
measurement) are sent with the appropriate source address, 
corresponding to the ISP to be measured. 


4 Experimental Evaluation 


In this section, we describe our experimental evaluation of 
the various design alternatives proposed in Section 3. These 
include the performance of passive versus active monitoring 
schemes, sensitivity to various measurement sampling inter- 
vals, and the overhead of managing performance information 
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for a large set of target destinations. We focus on understand- 
ing the benefits each scheme offers, including the set of pa- 
rameters that result in the maximum advantage. 


4.1 Experimental Set-up 


We first describe our testbed setup and discuss how we emu- 
late realistic wide-area network delays. Then we discuss key 
characteristics of the delay traces we employ in our emula- 
tion. Finally, we discuss the performance metrics we use to 
compare the proposed schemes. 


4.1.1 Testbed topology 
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Figure 4: Testbed topology: The simple test-bed, shown in 
(b), is used to emulate the route control scenario shown in (a). 


We use the simple testbed topology shown in Figure 4(b). 
Our goal is to emulate a moderately-sized enterprise with 
three provider connections and a client population of about 
100 (shown in Figure 4(a)). 

Node S in the topology runs a simple lightweight Web 
server and has one network interface configured with 100 dif- 
ferent IP aliases — 10.1.1.1 through 10.1.1.100. Each alias 
represents an instance of a Web server — 10.1.1.1 being the 
most popular and 10.1.1.100 being the least popular. 

Node C' runs 100 instances of clients in parallel, each 
of which makes requests to the Web sites 10.1.1.1 through 
10.1.1.100 as follows. The inter-arrival times between re- 
quests from a single client are Poisson-distributed with a 
mean of \ seconds. Notice that this mean inter-arrival rate 
translates into an average request rate of igo requests per 
second at the server S. Hach client request is for the i’” 
destination where i is sampled from the set {10.1.1.1, ..., 
10.1.1.100} according to a Zipf distribution with an exponent 
=~ 2. In our evaluation, we set the parameters of the monitor- 
ing schemes (passive and active) so that the average rank of 
the destinations probed is 20, meaning that we explicitly track 
the top 40 most popular sites during each experiment. The 
object sizes requested by the client are drawn from a Pareto 
distribution with an exponent of 2 and a mean size of 5KB. 

Node P in the topology runs the Web proxy (TinyProxy). It 
is configured with one “internal” interface on which the proxy 
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listens for connections from clients within the emulated enter- 
prise. It has another interface with three IP aliases, 10.1.3.1, 
10.1.3.2 and 10.1.3.3, each representing addresses announced 
over the three provider links. 

Node D is a delay element, running WaspNet [13], a load- 
able kemel module providing emulation of wide-area net- 
work characteristics on the Linux platform. We modify 
WaspNet to enforce packet delays (along with drops, and 
bandwidth limits) on a per-<source IP, destination IP> pair 
basis. We also modify it to support trace-based network delay 
emulation as illustrated in Figure 4(b). 

In order to recreate realistic network delays between the 
clients and the servers in the testbed, we collect a set of wide 
area delay measurements using the Akamai content distri- 
bution network. We pick three Akamai server machines in 
Chicago, each attached to a unique provider. We then run 
pings at regular intervals of 10s from each of them to 100 
other Akamai servers located in various US cities and at- 
tached to a variety of ISPs. The measurements were taken 
over a one-day period on Dec 7th, 2003. 

In this measurement, the three Akamai machines in 
Chicago collectively act as a stand-in for a multihomed net- 
work with three provider connections. The 100 Akamai 
servers probed represent destinations contacted by end-nodes 
in the multihomed network. We use the series of delay sam- 
ples between the three Akamai sources and the 100 destina- 
tion servers as inputs to the WaspNet module to emulate de- 
lays across each provider link. 


4.12 Compressing time 


It is quite time-consuming to emulate the entire day’s worth 
of delays, multiple times over, to test and tune the different 
parameters in each scheme. One work-around could be to 
choose a smaller portion of the delay traces (e.g., 2 hours). 
However, a quick analysis of the delay traces we collected 
shows that there is not much variations in the delays along 
the probed paths on a 2-hour timescale. Since our goal is to 
understand how effective each scheme is over a wide range 
of operating conditions, it is important to test how well the 
schemes handle frequent changes changes in the performance 
of the underlying network paths. With this in mind, our ap- 
proach is to compress the 24-hour delay traces by a factor 
of 10, to 2-hour delay traces and use these as the real inputs 
to the WaspNet delay module. In these 2-hour traces, per- 
formance changes in the underlying paths occur roughly 10 
times more often when compared to the full 24-hour trace. 
The characteristics of the 2-hour delay traces collected from 
the nodes in Chicago are shown in Table 1, column 2. We use 
these delay traces in our emulation. 

We also wanted to ensure that the delays observed from the 
Chicago source nodes were not significantly different from 
typical delays experienced by a well-connected, multihomed 
network located in a major U.S. metropolitan area. Hence, 
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we collected similar traces from 3 source nodes located in 
two other cities, namely New York and Los Angeles. These 
traces were collected on March 20th, 2004. The statistics for 
these latter traces are shown in columns 2 and 3 of Table 1. 
These statistics show that the Chicago-based traces we use 
in our experiments have roughly the same characteristics as 
those collected at the other metros. 


NYC} LA 


Chicago 
trace | trace | trace 


Standard deviation of 337s | 487s | 423s 
fimebeweencbagss | 

Mean extent of +33% |+28%|434 
peromsncschange | | 

Standard deviation of +£26% |422%|+27% 
exewotehage | 

Mean time between 298s | 261s | 245s 
performance changes of 30% ee 

Table 1: Characteristics of the delay traces. Here “perfor- 
mance” refers to the delay along a given path. 
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4.1.3 Comparison Metric 


To evaluate the benefit from using various route control 
schemes we compare the response time of transfers when us- 
ing the scheme (i.e., Resp(z,scheme)» for a transfer x), with 
the response time when the best of the three providers is em- 
ployed for each transfer (min,{Respz,rsp,)}): 


Resp(x, scheme) 


1 
SO (1) 
|x| 2. TVET; { Resp(x,1sP; ) } 


Rscheme 


Where, |x| is the total number of transfers. We call R the 
“performance metric” or the “normalized response time”. 
The closer 7 is to 1, the better the performance of the scheme. 
In the above computation, the response times from employ- 
ing the best provider for any transfer (the terms in the de- 
nominator above) are computed in an offline manner for each 
transfer by forcing it to use each of the three providers and 
selecting the provider offering the best response time. 


4.2 Experimental Results 


We perform our experiments on the Emulab [5] testbed. We 
use 600MHz Pentium III machines with 256MB RAM, run- 
ning Red Hat 7.3. We first describe how we select different 
client workloads in our evaluation, and then move on to the 
evaluation of different route control strategies. 
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Figure 5: Web server load profile: Average response time in 
ms, per KB of the request, as a function of the average client 
arrival rate at the server in our topology (Figure 4(b)). 


4.2.1 Selecting the Client Workloads 


In Figure 5 we show the average response time per KB of 
client requests (i.e., the completion time for a request divided 
by the size of the request in KB), as a function of the aver- 
age arrival rate of clients at the server S (i.e., 490 requests/s). 
The response time quickly degrades beyond an arrival rate of 
about 15 requests/s beyond which it increases only marginally 
with the request rate. We select five different points on this 
load curve (highlighted), corresponding to arrival rates of 1.7, 
3.3, 10, 13.3 and 20 requests/s , and evaluate the proposed 
schemes under these workloads. These workloads represent 
various stress levels on the server S, while also ensuring that 
it is not overloaded. The high variability in response times in 
overload regimes might impact the confidence or accuracy of 
our comparison of the proposed schemes. 

In the remainder of the evaluation we focus on addressing 
the following questions: 


e To what extent do the route control schemes improve the 
performance of the multihomed site, relative to using the 
single best provider alone? 


e Does employing historical samples help in better esti- 
mating future provider performance? 


e How do active and passive measurement schemes com- 
pare in terms of the performance improvement they of- 
fer? Which of the two active measurement schemes — 
Sliding Window or FrequencyCounts — works better? 


e At what time intervals should samples for provider per- 
formance be collected? 


e What overheads do the proposed mechanisms incur? 


4.2.2 Improvements from Route Control 


The aggregate performance improvement from the passive 
measurement-based schemes is shown in Figure 6. Here, we 
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Figure 7: Unrolling the averages: Ratio and the difference in the response times from using just ISP 3 for all transfers relative 
to using the passive measurement scheme. The average client arrival rate in either case is 13.3 requests/s. 
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Figure 6: Performance improvement: The performance 
metric for the passive measurement scheme with EWMA 
parameter a = 0 (no history employed) and sampling inter- 
val of 30s. The graph also shows the performance from the 
three individual providers . 


set the EWMA parameter a = 0 so that only the current mea- 
surement samples are used to estimate provider performance, 
and select a sampling interval of 30s. The figure plots the per- 
formance for the five client workloads. In addition, we show 
the performance from using the three providers individually. 
The performance improvement relative to the best indi- 
vidual provider is significant — about 20-25% for the heavy 
workloads (right end of the graph) and about 10-15% for the 
light workloads (left end of the graph). The performance is 
still about 15-20% away from the optimal value of 1, how- 
ever. The results for other sampling intervals (60s, 120s, 300s 
and 450s) are similar, and are omitted for brevity. The per 
formance improvements from using the active measurement- 
based schemes are also similar and are discussed later. 
Figures 7(a) and (b) illustrate the distribution of the re- 
sponse time improvements offered by the passive measure- 
ment scheme (for a = 0 and sampling interval = 30s) relative 


to being singly-home to the best provider from Figure 6, i.e., 
ISP 3. Figure (a) plots the CDF of the ratio of the response 
time from using ISP 3 to the response time from the passive 
measurement scheme across all transfers. These results are 
for the specific instance where the client arrival rate is 13.3 
requests/s at the server. Figure (b) similarly plots the differ- 
ence in the response times for the same client workload. 

Notice, from either figure, that the passive measurement 
scheme improves the response time performance for over 
65% of the transfers. Figure 7(a) shows that this route con- 
trol scheme improves the response times by factors as large 
as 5 for a small fraction of transfers (about 1%), relative 
to being singly-homed. Similarly, Figure 7(b) shows that 
the scheme can improve the response time by more than 
ls for some transfers. Notice also, from either figure, that 
the passive measurement-based scheme ends up offering sub- 
optimal performance for about 35% of the transfers. 
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Figure 8: Route control at work: The providers chosen by 
the passive measurement-based route control scheme for des- 
tinations with different popularity levels. 


illustrates the operation of the passive 
In this figure, we show 


Figure 8 
measurement-based scheme. 
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the providers used over time for transfers to three different 
destinations — a popular destination (10.1.1.4), a moderately 
popular destination (10.1.1.16), and a less popular destina- 
tion (10.1.1.38). Recall that the passive measurement-based 
scheme explicitly tracks and controls candidate paths to the 
40 most popular destinations. The sampling interval is 30s 
and the client arrival rate is about 13.3 requests/s. 

From this figure, we see that changes to the route for the 
popular destination is made every 160s on an average. For the 
moderate and less popular destinations, the intervals are 300s 
and 550s respectively. For the passive scheme, the number of 
route changes depends on the popularity of the destinations — 
the more popular a destination is, the higher the frequency of 
its route changes. Figure 8 also shows the optimal choice of 
providers for the popular destination as a function of time, as 
determined from the underlying delay traces. Comparing this 
with the ISPs actually selected by the scheme for this desti- 
nation illustrates cases where the scheme sometimes makes 
a sub-optimal choice (e.g., between 750-800s, around 1500s, 
and 2250-2450s). 


4.23 Employing History to Estimate Performance 
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Figure 9: Impact of history: The performance achieved by 
relying on historical samples to varying degrees. These re- 
sults are for the passive measurement-based strategy with a 
sampling interval of 30s. 


Figure 9 plots the performance of the passive measurement 
scheme for three different values of the parameter a. These 
correspond to assigning 80%, 50% and 20% weight to the 
current measurement sample and the remaining weight to the 
past samples. Although we only show results for a sampling 
interval of 30s, the performance from other interval sizes are 
similar. The figure also plots the performance when no his- 
tory is employed (a = 0) and the performance from using 
ISP 3 alone. Notice that the performance from employing 
history is uniformly inferior in all situations, relative to em- 
ploying no history. In fact, historical samples only serve to 
bring performance close to that from using the single best 
provider. These results show that the best way to estimate 
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provider performance is to just use the current performance 
sample as an estimate of near-term performance. 


4.2.4 Active vs Passive Measurement 
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Figure 10: Active vs passive measurement: The perfor- 
mance of the two active measurement-based schemes, and the 
passive measurement scheme for a sampling interval of 120s. 


In Figure 10, we compare the performance from the two ac- 
tive measurement based techniques (i.e., SlidingWindow and 
FrequencyCounts) with the passive measurement approach. 
Since our earlier results showed that history does not help 
in improving performance, henceforth we present results in 
which no history is employed. We compare the performance 
of the three measurement schemes for a common sampling 
interval of 120s across the five client workloads. 

Note that the two active measurement schemes offer com- 
parable performance. Unfortunately, the workloads we se- 
lected do not bring out other underlying trade-offs of these 
schemes (discussed earlier in Section 3.1.2). A detailed com- 
parison of these active measurement schemes is future work. 

Figure 10 also shows that the active measurement-based 
schemes offer slightly better performance than the passive 
measurement scheme: about 8-10% for the light workloads 
and 2-3% for the heavier workloads. This is expected, since 
the passive scheme uses existing transfers to obtain samples 
of performance across the, potentially sub-optimal, ISP links. 


4.2.5 Frequency of Performance Monitoring 


Figure 11 shows the impact of the measurement frequency 
on the aggregate performance for the passive measurement 
scheme (Figure 11(a)) and the FrequencyCounts active mea- 
surement scheme (Figure 11(b)). Each figure plots the results 
for the five client workloads. 

From Figure 11(a) we notice that longer sampling inter- 
vals surprisingly offer slightly better performance for passive 
measurement. To understand this better, consider the curve 
for the client arrival rate of 10 requests/s. A client arrival 
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Figure 11: Impact of the sampling interval: The performance from using different sampling intervals from passive 
measurement-based and the FrequencyCounts active measurement-based schemes. 


rate of 10 requests/s implies that an average of 107’ con- 
nections are made by the clients every JT’ seconds, where T 
is the sampling interval. However, in order to obtain sam- 
ples for a fraction f of the 100 destinations over the three 
providers, the passive measurement scheme will have to force 
300f connections across the provider links. This leaves a 
fraction 1 — af which are not employed for measurement, 
and could be routed along the optimal provider, assuming that 
the passive measurement yields reasonably accurate estimate 
of performance’. As T increases, the fraction of connections 
routed over the optimal path is likely to increase, resulting in 
a marginal improvement in performance. This explains the 
slight downward slopes in Figure 11 (a). 


At the same time, infrequent sampling (i.e., large values 
of T) can have a negative impact on the overall performance. 
This is not immediately clear from Figure 11(a). However, 
Figure 11(b), which plots the performance from the Frequen- 
cyCounts scheme as a function of the sampling interval, sheds 
more light on this effect. A sampling interval of 450s suf- 
fers a 5-8% performance penalty relative to a smaller interval 
such as 60s. Notice that in the case of FrequencyCounts too, 
aggressive sampling (e.g, an interval of 30s) could slightly 
impact overall performance on some occasions due to the in- 
creased software overheads at the proxy. 


4.2.6 Analysis of overheads 


As the performance results show, both passive and active 
measurement are still about 10-20% away from the optimal 
performance. Three key factors contribute to this gap: (1) the 
accuracy of measurement techniques, and correspondingly, 
the accuracy of provider choices, (2) overhead of perform- 
ing measurement, and (3) software overhead, specifically, the 


2 About a third of the connections employed for measurement can be ex- 
pected to be routed along their optimal providers 
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overhead of making frequent updates to the NAT table? and 
employing NAT rules on a significant fraction of packets. In 
this section, we analyze the contribution of these factors on 
the eventual performance of the different schemes. 


Passive Active Active 
FreqCount | SlidingWin 


Total 
performance 18% 14% 17% 
penalty 


Penalty from 
inaccurate 16% 12% 14% 
estimation only 
| Penalty from 


measurement 

and NAT only 
Table 2: Analysis of performance overheads. 
“penalty” is defined as the value of ? — 1 in each case. 








Here 


Our approach to quantify the overhead of our implementa- 
tion is to compare the performance derived from the choices 
made by the route control proxy, with the performance when 
the best ISP choices are made in an offline manner for each 
connection. Recall that in order to compute the performance 
metric 7, we evaluated the response time of each ISP for ev- 
ery transfer offline so that the best ISP link for each connec- 
tion was known, independent of the route control mechanisms 
(the terms in the denominator in Equation 1). If we combine 
these offline response time values with the decisions made by 
the proxy, we can estimate the performance penalty due to in- 
correct choices, independent of the software overheads (i.e., 
#2 and #3 above). The difference between the resulting per- 
formance metric, 7, and 1 gives us the performance penalty, 
not including overheads of the implementation. 


3 We could allow routes to change less frequently than the sampling inter- 


val, T, (e.g., every T’ > T seconds) but since we do not use performance 
history, this would be equivalent to sampling and updating every JT’ seconds. 
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The penalties from the above analysis for the three pro- 
posed schemes are shown in Table 2, row 2. The client arrival 
rate is 13.3 requests/s and the sampling rate is 30s. In this ta- 
ble, the numbers in row 1 show the actual performance penal- 
ties suffered by the schemes in our implementation, taking all 
overheads into account (from Figure 11(a) and (b)). Notice 
that a large portion of the overall penalty is contributed by the 
inaccuracies in measurement and ISP selection (rows 1 and 2 
are almost identical). Measurement and software overheads 
themselves result in a performance penalty of 2-3% (differ- 
ence between rows | and 2, shown in row 3). 


5 Implications and Discussion 


The key findings from our evaluation are as follows: 


1. The route control schemes we describe can significantly 
improve the performance of client transfers at a multi- 
homed site, up to 25% in our experiments. 


2. We show that relying on historical samples to monitor 
performance of ISPs (e.g., using EWMA) is not very 
useful, and sometimes may be detrimental to perfor- 
mance. The most current measurement sample is a very 
good estimator of near-term performance of an ISP link. 


3. Both passive and active measurement-based schemes of- 
fer competitive performance, with the latter offering bet- 
ter performance for lighter client workloads. For the 
generic Web workloads we tested with, both active mea- 
surement implementations — SlidingWindow and Fre- 
quenc yCounts — showed similar performance benefits. 


4. The overhead introduced by aggressive performance 
sampling may slightly reduce the overall performance 
benefit of route control schemes. A sampling interval on 
a minutes timescale, e.g., 60s, seems to offer very good 
performance overall. 


5. The overhead from measurements and frequent updates 
to the NAT table are negligible. Most of the performance 
penalties arise from the inaccuracies of the measurement 
and estimation techniques. 


§.1 Additional Issues 


Theroutecontrol mechanisms we presented and analyzed are 
a first attempt at understanding how to extract good perfor- 
mance from multiple provider connections in practice. There 
are clearly a number of ways in which they can be improved, 
however. Also, we do not address several important issues, 
such as ISP costs and the interplay of performance and relia- 
bility optimization. Below, we briefly discuss some of these 
potential improvements and issues. 


Handling lost probes. In our implementation of the active 
probing schemes, we send just one probe when collecting a 


performance sample for a (/SP link, destination) pair. It is 
therefore possible that lost probes, e.g., due to transient con- 
gestion or even timeouts, may be misinterpreted for poor per- 
formance of the provider path to the destination. This can in 
tur cause unwanted changes in the ISP choice for the desti- 
nation. We can mitigate this by sending a short burst of, say, 
three probes per (JSP link, destination) pair. Then the perfor- 
mance reported by all three probes can be used to estimate the 
quality of the ISP link, perhaps with a weighting to account 
for any observed losses. 


Hybrid passive and active measurements. The accuracy 
of passive measurement can be improved by sending active 
probes immediately after a failed passive probe, for example 
when the observed connection ends unexpectedly. This in- 
creases confidence that the failed connection is due to a prob- 
lem with the provider link, as opposed to a transient effect. 

In our implementation, paths to less popular destinations 
are not explicitly monitored (in both active and passive 
schemes). As a result, we may have to rely on passive obser- 
vations of transfers to unpopular destination to ensure quick 
fail-over. For example, whenever the proxy observes a num- 
ber of failures on connections to an unpopular destination, it 
can immediately switch the destination’s default provider to 
one of the remaining two providers for future transfers. 


Balancing performance and resilience. The goal of most 
current multihoming deployments is to provide resilient con- 
nectivity in the face of network failures. Hence, one of 
the main functions of a route control product is to respond 
quickly to ISP failures. One of our findings is that even with a 
relatively long sampling interval , the performance advantages 
of multihoming can be realized. A long interval can also slow 
the end-network’s reaction to path failures, however. This 
can be addressed by sampling each destination with a suffi- 
ciently high frequency, while still keeping the probing over- 
head low. For example, a sampling interval of 60s with active 
measurement works well in such cases, providing reasonably 
low overhead and good performance (Figure 11(b)), while en- 
suring a failover time of about one minute. 


ISP pricing structures. In our study, we ignore issues relat- 
ing to the the cost of the provider links. Different ISP con- 
nections may have very different pricing policies. One may 
charge a flat rate up to some committed rate, while another 
may use purely usage-based pricing or charge differently de- 
pending on whether the destination is “on-net” or “off-net.” 
Though we do not consider how to optimize overall band- 
width costs, our evaluation of active and passive monitoring, 
and the utility of history, are central to more general schemes 
that optimize for both cost and performance. 


Long-lived TCP flows. In our route control schemes, an 
update to a NAT entry for a destination im the midst of an 
ongoing transfer involving that destination could cause the 
transfer to fail (due to the change in source IP address). We 
did not observe many failed connections in our experiments, 
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Figure 12: DNS responsiveness: This figure shows traffic volume over time just before and after a DNS change. The left graph 
(a) shows a 2-day period around the end of the event, while (b) focuses on a 2-hour period around the time of the DNS update. 


however, and most of the flows were very short. However, 
this effect is nevertheless likely to have a pronounced impact 
on the performance of long-lived flows. It is possible to ad- 
dress this problem by delaying updates to NAT table until af- 
ter ongoing large transfers complete. However, this increases 
the complexity of the implementation since it involves iden- 
tifying flow lengths, and checking for the existence of other 
long-lived flows at the time of update. It may also force other 
short flows to the same destination to traverse sub-optimal 
ISPs while the NAT update is delayed. 


Issues for further study. We do not address the impact that 
announcements of small address sub-blocks to different up- 
stream ISPs (Section 2.3) has on the on the inflation of the 
routing table size in the core of the network. We also do 
not consider the potential impact of interactions when many 
enterprises deploy intelligent route control to each optimize 
their own multihomed connectivity. This will likely have an 
affect on the marginal benefits of the route control solutions 
themselves, and on the network as a whole. We leave these 
issues for future consideration. 

Our implementation primarily considered handling con- 
nections initiated from within the enterprise, as these are 
common for current enterprise applications (e.g., to contact 
content providers). A route control product must also han- 
dle connections from outside clients, however, to enable op- 
timized access to servers hosted in the enterprise network. 
Next, we describe some preliminary measurements regarding 
the usefulness DNS for externally-initiated connections. 


5.2 DNS for Inbound Route Control 


When deploying Internet servers in a multihomed environ- 
ment, it is useful to be able to transparently direct connections 
initiated by external clients over a specific link, according to 
performance or other metrics. Recently, several route con- 
trol device vendors have introduced features to use Domain 
Name System (DNS) resolution requests as a means to direct 
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inbound client traffic over the desired link. In this scheme, it 
is assumed that the destination IP address used by the client 
determines which ISP link is used for the connect request. 
Hence, by responding with the appropriate IP address when 
the client makes a request to resolve a service name (e.g., 
www.service.com), the inbound link can be selected. This is 
very similar to using DNS as aserver selection mechanism in 
content distribution networks [19]. 


While DNS is a convenient and relatively transparent 
mechanism, it is unclear whether it can respond quickly 
enough for dynamic route control. Responses to name res- 
olution requests have an associated time-to-live (TTL) value 
that determines how long the response should be cached by 
the client’s local nameserver. Ideally, by setting the TTL toa 
very small value (e.g., 10s oreven zero), it is possible to force 
external clients to resolve the IP address frequently, thus pro- 
viding fast responsiveness. In practice, however, this is com- 
plicated by the behavior of the wide variety of applications 
and DNS servers deployed in the Intemet. Many applications 
perform their own internal DNS caching that does not adhere 
to the expected behavior, and some older implementations of 
DNS software have been reported to ignore low TTL values. 
These artifacts make it difficult to predict how quickly clients 
will respond to changes communicated via DNS responses. 


In order to quantify the responsiveness of DNS in practice, 
we perform asimple analysis of client behavior in response to 
DNS changes during a large Web event. We collect logs from 
a set of Web caches that served requests for content related to 
a Summer 2003 sporting event with global audience. During 
the event when the request rate was very high, the authorita- 
tive nameservers directed all clients to the set of caches with 
a 10min TTL. After the event, the nameservers were updated 
to direct clients to lower capacity origin servers. Ideally, all 
traffic to the caches should subside after 10min. 


Figure 12 shows the aggregate request volume to all caches 
over time, just before and after the DNS change, where re- 
quests were gathered into 1-minute intervals. During the one- 
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hour period after the DNS change, requests came from about 
13400 unique client IP addresses and 5600 unique IP sub- 
nets. The number of subnets is computed by clustering client 
IP addresses using BGP tables obtained from (11, 2]. 

Figure 12(a) shows the last part of the trace, with a clear 
peak occurring on the last day of the event, followed by a 
period of relatively constant and sustained traffic, and finally 
a sharp dropoff corresponding to the time when the DNS is 
updated. Figure 12(b) focuses on the time around the DNS 
update; the solid line denotes the time of the update and the 
dashed line is the time when the 10min TIL expires. Be- 
tween these times, the request volume decreases by 66%. The 
remaining third of the traffic decays very slowly over a period 
of more than 12 hours. While this analysis is not definitive, it 
does suggest that DNS is at best a coarse-grained mechanism 
for controlling traffic. 


6 Related Work 


In a previous study we considered the extent to which multi- 
homing can be leveraged by enterprises and Internet data cen- 
ters to improve network performance [4]. This measurement- 
based study revealed the maximum benefits attainable in a 
variety of scenarios, but provided only limited guidance as 
to how to extract those improvements. In this paper, we 
perform an experimental evaluation of a number of practical 
techniques for using multihoming to improve performance. 

In a study closely related to ours, the authors conduct a 
few trace-driven experiments to evaluate several design op- 
tions using a commercial multihoming device [9, 17]. The 
evaluation focuses on the ability of several algorithms to bal- 
ance load over multiple broadband-class links to provide ser- 
vice similar to a single higher-bandwidth link. The authors 
find that the effectiveness of hash-based link selection (i.e., 
hashing on packet header fields) in balancing load is compa- 
rable to load-based selection. In addition, their results show 
that managing load at a comnection-level granularity is only 
slightly less effective than per-packet load balancing. They 
also show that using knowledge of the asymmetric nature 
of some applications (e.g., Web connections) can be useful 
in improving traffic balance, although it requires additional 
application-specific information. 

A number of vendors have recently developed dedicated 
networking appliances [15, 7, 14] or software stacks [21, 16] 
for optimizing the use of multihomed connectivity in enter- 
prises settings where BGP is not used. Most of these prod- 
ucts use techniques similar to those we evaluate in our study, 
though their focus is geared more toward balancing load and 
managing bandwidth costs across multiple ISP links, rather 
than optimizing performance. All of these use NAT-based 
control of inbound traffic and DNS to influence links used 
by external client-initiated connections. They also ensure, by 
tracking sessions or using policy-based routing, thatthe same 
ISP link is used in both directions. 


Another class of products and services are targeted at set- 
tings where BGP is employed, for examples large data cen- 
ters or campuses [18, 1]. These products mainly focus on 
outbound control of routes and, as such, are more suited for 
content providers which primarily source data. Details of the 
algorithms used by any of the above commercial products to 
monitor link performance or availability are generally pro- 
prietary, and little information is available on specific mech- 
anisms or parameter settings. Here, we review the general 
approaches taken in enterprise route control products. 

Most commercial products employ both ICMP ping and 
TCP active probes to continuously monitor the health of up- 
stream links, enabling rapid response to failure. In some 
cases, hybrid passive and active monitoring is used to track 
link performance. For example, when a connection to a previ- 
ously unseen destination is initiated from an enterprise client, 
active probes across the candidate links sample performance 
to the destination. Connections to known destinations, on the 
other hand, are monitored passively to update performance 
samples. Another approach is to use active probing for mon- 
itoring link availability, and passive monitoring for perfor- 
mance sampling. Some products also allow static rules to dic- 
tate which link to use to reach known destinations networks. 

Finally, some products use “race”-based performance mea- 
surements, in which SYN packets sent by enterprise clients to 
initiate connections are replicated by the route control device 
on all upstream ISPs (using source NAT). The link on which 
the corresponding SYN-ACK arrives from the server is used 
for the remainder of the connection. The route control device 
sends RST packets along the slower paths so that the server 
can terminate the in-progress connection establishment state. 
The choice of best link is cached for some time so that subse- 
quent connections that arrive within a short time period need 
not trigger a new race unless a link failure is detected. 


7 Summary and Ongoing Work 


Our goal in this paper was to quantitatively evaluate a vari- 
ety of practical mechanisms and policies for realizing per- 
formance benefits from ISP multihoming. We focused on 
the scenario of multihomed enterprises that wish to leverage 
multiple providers to improve the response time performance 
for clients who download content from Internet Web servers. 
Using a real Linux-based route control implementation and 
an emulated wide-area network testbed, we experimentally 
evaluated several design alternatives. These included the per- 
formance of passive versus active monitoring schemes, sen- 
sitivity to various measurement sampling intervals, and tech- 
niques to manage performance information for a potentially 
very large set of target destinations. 

Our evaluation shows that both active and passive 
measurement-based route control schemes offer significant 
performance benefits in practice, between 15% and 25%, 
when compared with using the single best-performing ISP 
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provider. Our experiments also show that using historical 
performance to choose the best ISP link is not necessary 
— the most current measurement sample gives a good esti- 
mate. We showed that the performance penalty from collect- 
ing and managing performance data across various destina- 
tions is negligible. 

Although our evaluation was done using an emulated wide- 
area network and actual delay traces, it is valuable to deploy 
our implementation in a multihomed site for further exper- 
imentation and evaluation. To this end, we are planning to 
install our route control proxy device in a commercial multi- 
homed data center in which we can perform additional exper- 
iments and uncover other wide-area effects. 
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Abstract 


This paper addresses the problem of churn—the continu- 
ous process of node arrival and departure— in distributed 
hash tables (DHTs). We argue that DHTs should perform 
lookups quickly and consistently under chum rates at least 
as high as those observed in deployed P2P systems such 
as Kazaa. We then show through experiments on an em- 
ulated network that current DHT implementations cannot 
handle such chum rates. Next, we identify and explore 
three factors affecting DHT performance under chum: re- 
active versus periodic failure recovery, message timeout 
calculation, and proximity neighbor selection. We work 
in the context of a mature DHT implementation called 
Bamboo, using the ModelNet network emulator, which 
models in-network queuing, cross-traffic, and packet loss. 
These factors are typically missing in earlier simulation- 
based DHT studies, and we show that careful attention 
to them in Bamboo’s design allows it to function effec- 
tively at churn rates at or higher than that observed in P2P 
file-sharing applications, while using lower maintenance 
bandwidth than other DHT implementations. 


1 Introduction 


The popularity of widely-deployed file-sharing services 
has recently motivated considerable research into peer-to- 
peer systems. Along one line, this research has focused 
on the design of better peer-to-peer algorithms, especially 
in the area of structured peer-to-peer overlay networks or 
distributed hash tables (e.g. [20, 22, 24, 27, 30]), which we 
will simply call DHTs. These systems map a large iden- 
tifier space onto the set of nodes in the system in a deter- 
ministic and distributed fashion, a function we alternately 
call routing or lookup. DHTs generally perform these 
lookups using only O(log NV) overlay hops in a network 
of N nodes where every node maintains only O(log NV) 
neighbor links, although recent research has explored the 
tradeoffs in storing more or less state. 

A second line of research into P2P systems has focused 
on observing deployed networks (e.g. [5, 9, 13, 25]). A 
significant result of this research is that such networks are 
characterized by a high degree of chum. One metric of 


chur is node session time: the time between when a node 
joins the network until the next time it leaves. Median 
session times observed in deployed networks range from 
as long as an hour to as short as a few minutes. 

In this paper we explore the performance of DHTs in 
such dynamic environments. DHTs may be better able 
to locate rare files than existing unstructured peer-to-peer 
networks [18]. Moreover, it is not hard to imagine that 
other proposed uses for DHTs will show similar chum 
rates to file-sharing networks — application-level multicast 
of a low-budget radio stream, for example. In spite of this 
promise, we show that short session times cause a vari- 
ety of negative effects on two mature DHT implementa- 
tions we tested. Both systems exhibit dramatic latency 
growth when subjected to increasing chum, and in one 
implementation the network eventually partitions, causing 
subsequent lookups to return inconsistent results. The re- 
mainder of this paper is dedicated to determining whether 
a DHT can be built such that it continues to perform well 
as churn rates increase. 

We demonstrate that DHTs can in fact handle high 
chum rates, and we identify and explore several factors 
that affect the behavior of DHTs under chum. The three 
most important factors we identify are: 


e reactive versus periodic recovery from failures 
e calculation of message timeouts during lookups 
@ choice of nearby over distant neighbors 


By reactive recovery, we mean the strategy whereby a 
DHT node tries to find a replacement neighbor immedi- 
ately upon noticing that an existing neighbor has failed. 
We show that under bandwidth-limited conditions, reac- 
tive recovery can lead to a positive feedback cycle that 
overloads the network, causing lookups to have high la- 
tency or to return inconsistent results. In contrast, a DHT 
node may recover from neighbor failure at a fixed, pe- 
riodic rate. We show that this strategy improves perfor- 
mance under churn by allowing the system to avoid posi- 
tive feedback cycles. 

The manner in which a DHT chooses timeout values 
during lookups can also greatly affect its performance un- 
der chum. If a node performing a lookup sends a message 
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to anode that has left the network, it must eventually time- 
out the request and try another neighbor. We demonstrate 
that such timeouts are a significant component of lookup 
latency under chum, and we explore several methods of 
computing good timeout values, including virtual coordi- 
nate schemes as used in the Chord DHT. 

Finally, we consider proximity neighbor selection 
(PNS), where a DHT node with a choice of neighbors 
tries to select those that are most nearby itself in net- 
work latency. We compare several algorithms for discov- 
ering nearby neighbors— including algorithms similar to 
those used in the Chord, Pastry, and Tapestry DHTs—to 
show the tradeoffs they offer between latency reduction 
and added bandwidth. 

We have augmented the Bamboo DHT [23] such that 
it can be configured to use any of the design choices 
described above. As such, we can examine each de- 
sign decision independently of the others. Moreover, we 
examine the performance of each configuration by run- 
ning it on a large cluster with an emulated wide-area net- 
work. This methodology is particularly important with 
regard to the choice of reactive versus periodic recovery 
as described above. Existing studies of churn in DHTs 
(e.g. [7, 8, 16, 19]) have used simulations that— unlike 
our emulated network—did not model the effects of net- 
work queuing, cross traffic, or message loss. In our ex- 
perience, these effects are primary factors contributing to 
DHTs’ inability to handle chum. Moreover, our measure- 
ments are conducted on an isolated network, where the 
only sources of queuing, cross traffic, and loss are the 
DHTs themselves; in the presence of heavy background 
traffic, we expect that such network realities will exacer- 
bate the ability of DHTs to handle even lower levels of 
chum. 

Of course, this study has limitations. Building and test- 
ing a complete DHT implementation on an emulated net- 
work is amajor effort. Consequently, we have limited our- 
selves to studying a single DHT ona single network topol- 
ogy using a relatively simple chum model. Furthermore, 
we have not yet studied the effects of some implementa- 
tion decisions that might affect the performance of a DHT 
under chum, including the use of alternate routing table 
neighbors as in Kademlia and Tapestry, or the use of it- 
erative versus recursive routing. Nevertheless, we believe 
that the effects of the factors we have studied are dramatic 
enough to present them as an important early study in the 
effort to build a DHT that successfully handles chum. 

The rest of this paper is structured as follows: in the 
next section we review how DHTs perform routing or 
lookup, with particular reference to Pastry, whose routing 
algorithm Bamboo also uses. In Section 3, we review ex- 
isting studies of churn in deployed file-sharing networks, 
describe the way we model such churn in our emulated 
network, and quantify the performance of mature DHT 
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Figure 1: Neighbors in Pastry and Bamboo. A node’s 
neighbors are divided into its leaf set, shown as dashed 
arrows, and its routing table, shown as solid arrows. 


implementations under such chum. In Section 4, we study 
each of the factors listed above in isolation, and describe 
how Bamboo uses these techniques. In Section 5, we sur- 
vey related work, and in Section 6 we discuss important 
future work. We conclude in Section 7. 


2 Introduction to DHT Routing 


In this section we present a brief review of DHT rout- 
ing, using Pastry [24] as an example. The geometry and 
routing algorithm of Bamboo are identical to Pastry; the 
difference (and the main contribution of this paper) lies in 
how Bamboo maintains the geometry as nodes join and 
leave the network and the network conditions vary. 

DHTs are structured graphs, and we use the term geom- 
etry to mean the pattern of neighbor links in the overlay 
network, independent of the routing algorithms or state 
management algorithms used [12]. 

Each node in Pastry is assigned a numeric identifier in 
(0, 2160) derived either from the SHA-1 hash of the IP 
address and port on which the node receives packets or 
from the SHA-1 hash of a public key. As such, they are 
well-distributed throughout the identifier space. 

In Pastry, a node maintains two sets of neighbors, the 
leaf set and the routing table (see Figure 1). A node’s 
leaf set is the set of 2k nodes immediately preceding and 
following it in the circular identifier space. We denote this 
set by L, and we use the notation L; with —k <i < k to 
denote the members of L, where Lo is the node itself. 

In contrast, the routing table is a set of nodes whose 
identifiers share successively longer prefixes with the 
source node’s identifier. Treating each identifier as a se- 
quence of digits of base 2° and denoting the routing ta- 
ble entry at row / and column by R, [i], a node chooses 
its neighbors such that the entry at R;[i] is a node whose 
identifier matches its own in exactly / digits and whose 
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if(L_~« <D< Dx) 

next_hop = L; s.t. |D — L;| is minimal 
else if (R,[D[l]] # null) 

next_hop = R,[D[l] 
else 

next_hop = L; s.t. |D — L;| is minimal 


Figure 2: The Bamboo routing algorithm. The code 
shown chooses the next routing hop in for a message with 
destination D, where D matches the identifier of the local 
node in the first / digits. 


(1 + 1)th digit is 7. In the experiments in this paper, Bam- 
boo uses binary digits (b = 1), though it can be configured 
to use any base. 

The basic operation of a DHT is to consistently map 
identifiers onto nodes from any point in the system, a 
function we call routing or lookup. Pastry achieves con- 
sistent lookups by directing each identifier to the node 
with the numerically closest identifier. Algorithmically, 
routing proceeds as shown in Figure 2. To route a message 
with key D, a node first checks whether D lies within its 
leaf set, and if so, forwards it to the numerically closest 
member of that set (modulo 2°). If that member is the 
local node, routing terminates. If D does not fall within 
the leaf set, the node computes the length / of the longest 
matching prefix between D and its own identifier. Let 
D{i] denote the ith digit of D. If Ri[{D[l]] is not empty, 
the message is forwarded on to that node. If neither of 
these conditions is true, the message is forwarded to the 
member of the node’s leaf set numerically closest to D. 
Once the destination node is reached, it sends a message 
back to the originating node with its identifier and network 
address, and the lookup is complete. 

We note that a node can often choose between many 
different neighbors for a given entry in its routing ta- 
ble. For example, a node whose identifier begins with a 
1 needs a neighbor whose identifier begins with a 0, but 
such nodes make up roughly half of the total network. In 
such situations, a node can choose between the possible 
candidates based on some metric. Proximity neighbor se- 
lection is the term used to indicate that nodes in a DHT 
use network latency as the metric by which to choose be- 
tween neighbor candidates. 

Using this design, Pastry and Bamboo perform lookups 
in O(log N) hops [24], while the leaf set allows forward 
progress (in exchange for potentially longer paths) in the 
case that the routing table is incomplete. Moreover, the 
leaf set adds a great deal of static resilience to the geom- 
etry; Gummadi et al. [12] show that with a leaf set of 16 
nodes, even after a random 30% of the links are broken 
there are still connected paths between all node pairs in a 





Figure 3: Recursive lookup. To find the node closest to 
identifier 011, the node whose identifier starts with 111 
sends a lookup message to its neighbor whose first digit 
is 0. This node then forwards the query to its neighbor 
whose first two digits are 01, and from there the node is 
forwarded to the neighbor whose first three digits are 011. 





Figure 4: Iterative lookup. An iterative lookup involves 
the same nodes as a recursive one, but instead of forward- 
ing the message, each intermediate node responds to the 
source with the address of the next hop. 


network of 65,536 nodes. This resilience is important in 
handling failures in general and churn in particular, and 
was the reason we chose the Pastry geometry for use in 
Bamboo. We could also have used a pure ring geome- 
try as in Chord, extending it to account for proximity in 
neighbor selection as described in [12]. 


The manner in which we have described routing so 
far is commonly called recursive routing (Figure 3). In 
contrast, lookups may also be performed iteratively. As 
shown in Figure 4, an iterative lookup involves the same 
nodes as a recursive one, but the entire process is con- 
trolled by the source of the lookup. Rather than asking 
a neighbor to forward the lookup through the network on 
its behalf, the source asks that neighbor for the network 
address of the next hop. The source then asks the newly- 
discovered node the same question, repeating the process 
until no further progress can be made, at which point the 
lookup is complete. 
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Figure 5: Metrics of churn. With respect to the routing 
and lookup functionality of a DHT, the session times of 
nodes are more relevant than their lifetimes. 


3 The Problem of Churn 


There have been very few large-scale DHT-based applica- 
tion deployments to date, and so it is hard to derive good 
requirements on chum-resilience. However, P2P file- 
sharing networks provide a useful starting point. These 
systems provide a simple indexing service for locating 
files on those peer nodes currently connected to the net- 
work, a function which can be naturally mapped onto a 
DHT-based mechanism. For example, the Overnet file- 
sharing system uses the Kademlia DHT to store such an 
index. While some DHT applications (such as file stor- 
age as in CFS [10]) might require greater client availabil- 
ity, others may show similar chum rates to file-sharing 
networks (such as end-system multicast or a rendezvous 
service for instant messaging). As such, we believe that 
DHTs should at least handle chum rates observed in to- 
day’s file-sharing networks. To that end, in this section we 
survey existing studies of chum in deployed file-sharing 
networks, describe the way we model such chum in our 
emulated network, and quantify the performance of ma- 
ture DHT implementations under such chum. 

Studies of existing file-sharing systems mainly use two 
metrics of churn (see Figure 5). A node’s session time is 
the elapsed time between it joining the network and subse- 
quently leaving it. In contrast, a node’s lifetime is the time 
between it entering the network for the first time and leav- 
ing the network permanently. The sum of a node’s session 
times divided by its lifetime is often called its availabil- 
ity. One representative study [5] observed median session 
times on the order of tens of minutes, median lifetimes on 
the order of days, and median availability of around 30%. 

With respect to the lookup functionality of a DHT, we 
argue that session time is the most important metric. Even 
temporary loss of a routing neighbor weakens the cor- 
rectness and performance guarantees of a DHT, and un- 
available neighbors reduce a node’s effective connectivity, 
forcing it to choose suboptimal routes and increasing the 
destructive potential of future failures. Since nodes are of- 
ten unavailable for long periods, remembering neighbors 
that have failed is of little value in performing lookups. 
While remembering neighbors is useful for applications 
like storage [6], it is of little value for Jookup operations. 





First Author Systems Observed Session Time 
Saroiu [25] Gnutella, Napster 50% < 60 min. 
Chu [9] Gnutella, Napster 31% < 10 min. 
Sen [26] FastTrack 50% < 1 min. 
Bhagwan [5] Ovemet 50% < 60 min. 
Gummadi [13] Kazaa 50% < 2.4 min. 


Table 1: Observed session times in various peer-to-peer 
systems. The median session time ranges from an hour to 
a minute. 


3.1 Empirical studies 


Elsewhere [23] we have surveyed published studies of de- 
ployed file-sharing networks. Table 1 shows a summary 
of observed session times. At first sight, some of these 
values are surprising, and may be due to methodological 
problems with the study in question or malfunctioning of 
the system under observation. However, it is easy to im- 
age a user joining the network, downloading a single file 
(or failing to find it), and leaving, making session times 
of a few minutes at least plausible. To be conservative, 
then, we would like a DHT to be robust for median ses- 
sion times from as much as an hour to as little as a minute. 


3.2 Experimental Methodology 


Our platform for measuring DHT performance under 
chur is a cluster of 40 IBM xSeries PCs, each with 
Dual 1GHz Pentium IT processors and 1.5GB RAM, con- 
nected by Gigabit Ethernet, and running either Debian 
GNU/Linux or FreeBSD. We use ModelNet [28] to im- 
pose wide-area delay and bandwidth restrictions, and the 
Inet topology generator [3] to create a 10,000-node wide- 
area AS-level network with 500 client nodes connected to 
250 distinct stubs by 1 Mbps links. To increase the scale 
of the experiments without overburdening the capacity of 
Model Net by running more client nodes, each client node 
runs two DHT instances, for a total of 1,000 DHT nodes. 

Our control software uses a set of wrappers which com- 
municate locally with each DHT instance to send requests 
and record responses. Running 1000 DHT instances on 
this cluster (12.5 nodes/CPU) produces CPU loads below 
one, except during the highest churn rates. Ideally, we 
would measure larger networks, but 1000-node systems 
already demonstrate problems that will surely affect larger 
ones. 

In an experiment, we first bring up a network of 1000 
nodes, one every 1.5 seconds, each with a randomly as- 
signed gateway node to distribute the load of bootstrap- 
ping newcomers. We then churn nodes until the system 
performance levels out; this phase normally lasts 20-30 
minutes but can take an hour or more. Node deaths are 
timed by a Poisson process and are therefore uncorrelated 
and bursty. A new node is started each time one is killed, 
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maintaining the total network size at 1000. This model 
of chum is similar to that described by Liben-Nowell et 
all [17]. In a Poisson process, an event rate \ corresponds 
to a median inter-event period of In2/. For each event 
we select a node to die uniformly at random, so each 
node’s session time is expected to span N events, where 
N is the network size. Therefore a chum rate of 2 corre- 
sponds to a median node session time of 


tmed = NIn2/A. 


For example, a 1000-node network churning with median 
session times of one hour will see one node arrive (and 
one leave) every 5.2 seconds. In our experiments, we used 
chum rates ranging from 8/second to 4/minute, equal to 
median session times from 1.4 minutes to 3 hours. 

Each live node continually performs lookups for identi- 
fiers chosen uniformly at random, timed by a Poisson pro- 
cess with rate 0.1/second, for an aggregate system load of 
100 lookups/second. Each lookup is simultaneously per- 
formed by ten nodes, and we report both whether it com- 
pletes and whether it is consistent with the others for the 
same key. If there is a majority among the ten results for a 
given key, all nodes in the majority are said to see a con- 
sistent result, and all others are considered inconsistent. 
If there is no majority, all nodes are said to see inconsis- 
tent results. This metric of consistency is more strict than 
that required by some DHT applications. However, both 
MIT’s Chord and our Bamboo implementation show at 
least 99.9% consistency under 47-minute median session 
times [23], so it does not seem unreasonable. 

There are two ways in which lookups fail in our tests. 
First, we do not perform end-to-end retries, so a lookup 
may fail to complete if a node in the middle of the lookup 
path leaves the network before forwarding the lookup re- 
quest to the next node. We observed this behavior primar- 
ily in FreePastry as described below. Second, a lookup 
may return inconsistent results. Such failures occur either 
because a node is not aware of the correct node to forward 
the lookup to, or because it erroneously believes the cor- 
rect node has left the network (because of congestion or 
poorly chosen timeouts). All DHT implementations we 
have tested show some inconsistencies under chum, but 
carefully chosen timeouts and judicious bandwidth usage 
can minimize them. 


3.3. Existing DHTs 


In this section we report the results of testing two ma- 
ture DHT implementations under chum. Our intent here 
is not to place a definitive bound on the performance of 
either implementation. Rather, it is to motivate our work 
by demonstrating that handling chum in DHTs is both an 
important and a non-trivial problem. While we have dis- 
cussed these experiments extensively with the authors of 
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Figure 6: FreePastry under churn. The percentage of suc- 
cessful lookups in a 1000-node FreePastry network under 
chum. Session times for each 30-minute chum period are 
indicated by arrows, and each chum period is separated 
from the next by 10 minutes of no chum. The chum rate 
doubles with each successive period. 


both systems, it is still possible that alternative configu- 
rations could have improved their performance. More- 
over, both systems have seen subsequent development, 
and newer versions may show improved resilience under 
chum. 


FreePastry We tested FreePastry 1.3, the Rice Univer- 
sity implementation of Pastry [1]. Figure 6 shows one 
effect of chum on a network of 1000 FreePastry nodes, 
which we ran using the default 24-node leaf sets and log- 
arithm base of 16. We do not enforce proximity between a 
new node and its gateway, as suggested for best FreePas- 
try performance; this decision only effects the proximity 
of a node’s neighbors, not the efficiency of its routing. 

It is clear from Figure 6 that while successful lookups 
are mostly consistent, FreePastry fails to complete a ma- 
jority of lookup requests under heavy chum. A likely 
explanation for this failure is that nodes wait so long on 
lookup requests to time out that they frequently leave the 
network with several requests still in their queues. This 
behavior is probably exacerbated by FreePastry’s use of 
Java RMI over TCP as its message transport, and the way 
that FreePastry nodes handle the loss of their neighbors. 
We present evidence to support these ideas in Section 4.1. 

We make a final comment on this graph. FreePas- 
try generally recovers well between chum periods, once 
again correctly completing all lookups. The difficulty 
with real systems is that there is no such quiet period; the 
network is in a continual state of chum. 


MIT Chord We tested MIT’s Chord implementa- 
tion [4] using a CVS snapshot from 8/4/2003, with the de- 
fault 10-node successor lists and with the location cache 
disabled (using the -F option), since the cache causes poor 
performance under chum. 
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Figure 7: Chord under churn. Shown is the mean latency 
of lookups in a 1000-node MIT Chord network under in- 
creasing levels of chum. Chum increases to the left. 


In contrast to FreePastry, almost all lookups in a Chord 
network complete and retum consistent results. Chord’s 
shortcoming under chum is in lookup latency, as shown 
in Figure 7, which shows the result of running Chord un- 
der the same workload as shown in Figure 6, but where 
we have averaged the lookup latency over each chum pe- 
riod. Shown for comparison are two lines representing 
Bamboo’s performance in the same test, with and with- 
out proximity neighbor selection (PNS). Under all chum 
rates, Bamboo is using slightly under 750 bytes per sec- 
ond per node, while Chord is using slightly under 2,400. 


We discuss in detail the differences that enable Bamboo 
to outperform Chord in Sections 4.2 and 4.3, but some of 
the difference in latency between Bamboo and Chord is 
due to their routing styles. Bamboo performs lookups re- 
cursively, whereas Chord routes iteratively. Chord could 
easily be changed to route recursively; in fact, newer ver- 
sions of Chord support both recursive routing and PNS. 
Note, however, that Chord’s latency grows more quickly 
under increasing chum than does Bamboo’s. In Sec- 
tion 4.2, we will show evidence to support our belief that 
this growth is due to Chord’s method of choosing time- 
outs for lookup messages and is independent of the lookup 
style employed. 


3.3.1 Summary 


To summarize this section, we note that we have observed 
several effects of chum on existing DHT implementa- 
tions. A DHT may fail to complete lookup requests al- 
together, or it may complete them but return inconsistent 
results for the same lookup launched from different source 
nodes. On the other hand, a DHT may continue to retum 
consistent results as churn rates increase, but it may suffer 
from a dramatic increase in lookup latency in the process. 
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4 Handling Churn 


Having briefly described the way in which DHTs perform 
lookups, and having given evidence indicating that their 
ability to do so is hindered under chum, we now tum to 
the heart of this paper: a study of the factors contribut- 
ing to this difficulty, and a comparison of solutions that 
can be used to overcome them. In tum, we discuss re- 
active versus periodic recovery from neighbor failure, the 
calculation of good timeout values for lookup messages, 
and techniques to achieve proximity in neighbor selection. 
The remainder of this paper focuses only on the Bamboo 
DHT, in which we have implemented each alternative de- 
sign choice studied here. Working entirely within a sin- 
gle implementation allows us to minimize the differences 
between experiments comparing one design choice to an- 
other. 


4.1 Reactive vs. Periodic Recovery 


Early implementations of Bamboo suffered performance 
degradation under chum similar to that of FreePastry. 
MIT Chord’s performance, however, does not degrade in 
the same way. A significant difference in its behavior is a 
design choice about how to handle detected node failures. 
We will call the two alternative approaches reactive and 
periodic recovery. 


Reactiverecovery In reactive recovery, a node reacts to 
the loss of one if its existing leaf set neighbors (or the ap- 
pearance of a new node that should be added to its leaf 
set) by sending a copy of its new leaf set to every node 
in it. To save bandwidth, a node can only send differ- 
ences from the last message, but the total number of mes- 
sages is still O(k) for a leaf set of k nodes. This algo- 
rithm converges quickly, is used in FreePastry, and was 
used in early versions of Bamboo. MSPastry uses a more 
bandwidth-efficient, but more complex, variant of reactive 
recovery [7]. 


Periodic recovery In contrast, in periodic recovery a 
node periodically shares its leaf set with each of the mem- 
bers of that set, each of whom responds in kind with its 
own leaf set. The process takes place independently of 
the node detecting changes in its leaf set. As a simple op- 
timization, a node picks one random member of its leaf 
set to share state with in each period. This change saves 
bandwidth, but still converges in O(log &) phases, where 
k is the size of the leaf set. (Further details can be found 
elsewhere [23].) This algorithm is the one currently used 
by Bamboo, and the periodic nature of this algorithm is 
shared by Chord’s method of keeping its successor list 
correct. 
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Figure 8: Reactive versus periodic recovery. Without chum, reactive recovery is very efficient, as messages are only 
sent in response to actual changes. At reasonable chum rates, however, periodic recovery uses less bandwidth, and 


lower contention for the network leads to lower latencies. 


4.1.1 Positive feedback cycles 


Reactive recovery runs the risk of creating a positive feed- 
back cycle as follows. Consider a node whose access 
link to the network is sufficiently congested that timeouts 
cause it to believe that one of its neighbors has failed. If 
the node is recovering reactively, recovery operations be- 
gin, and the node will add even more packets to its al- 
ready congested network link. This added congestion will 
increase the likelihood that the node will mistakenly con- 
clude that other neighbors have failed. If this process con- 
tinues, the node will eventually cause congestion collapse 
on its access link. 


Observations of these cycles in early Bamboo (and ex- 
amination of the Chord code) originally led us to pro- 
pose periodic recovery for handling chum. By decou- 
pling the rate of recovery from the discovery of failures, 
periodic recovery prevents the feedback cycle described 
above. Moreover, by lengthening the recovery period with 
the observation of message timeouts, we can introduce a 
negative feedback cycle, further improving resilience. 


Another way to mitigate the instability associated with 
reactive recovery is to be more conservative when detect- 
ing node failure. We have found one effective approach 
to be to conclude failure only after 15 consecutive mes- 
sage timeouts to a neighbor. Since timeouts are backed 
off multiplicatively to a maximum of five seconds, it is un- 
likely that a node will conclude failure due to congestion. 
One drawback with this technique, however, is that neigh- 
bors that have actually failed remain in a node’s routing 
table for some time. Lookups that would route through 
these neighbors are thus delayed, resulting in long lookup 
latencies. To remedy this problem, a node stops routing 
through a neighbor after seeing five consecutive message 
timeouts to that neighbor. We have found these changes 
make reactive recovery feasible for small leaf sets and 
moderate chum. 


4.1.2 Scalability 


Experiments show little difference in correctness between 
periodic and reactive recovery. To see why, consider a 
node A that joins a network, and let B be the node in the 
existing network whose identifier most closely matches 
that of A. As in Pastry, A retrieves its initial leaf set by 
contacting B, and B adds A to its leaf set immediately af- 
ter confirming its IP address and port (with a probe mes- 
sage). Until A’s arrival propagates through the network, 
another node C' may still route messages that should go 
to A to B instead, but B will just forward these messages 
on to A. Likewise, should A fail, B will still be in C’s 
leaf set, so once routing messages to A time out, C and 
other nearby nodes will generally all agree that B is the 
next best choice. 

While both periodic and reactive recovery achieve 
roughly identical correctness, there is a large difference in 
the bandwidth consumed under different churn rates and 
leaf set sizes. (A commonly accepted rule of thumb is 
that to provide sufficient resilience to massive node fail- 
ure, the size of a node’s leaf set should be logarithmic 
in the system size.) Under low chum, reactive recovery 
is very efficient, as messages are only sent in response 
to actual changes, whereas periodic recovery is wasteful. 
As chum increases, however, reactive recovery becomes 
more expensive, and this behavior is exacerbated by in- 
creasing leaf set size. Not only does a node see more fail- 
ures when its leaf set is larger, but the set of other nodes 
it must notify about the resulting changes in its own leaf 
set is larger. In contrast, periodic recovery aggregates all 
changes in each period into a single message. 

Figure 8 shows this contrast in Bamboo using leaf sets 
of 24 nodes, the default leaf set size in FreePastry. In 
this figure, we ran Bamboo using both configurations for 
two 20-minute chum periods of 47 and 23 minute median 
session times separated by five minutes with no chum. 


We note that during the periods of the test where there 
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is no chum, reactive recovery uses less than half of the 
bandwidth of periodic recovery. On the other hand, under 
chum its bandwidth use jumps dramatically. As discussed 
above, Bamboo does not suffer from positive feedback cy- 
cles on account of this increased bandwidth usage. Never- 
theless, the extra messages sent by reactive recovery com- 
pete with lookup messages for the available bandwidth, 
and as chum increases we see a corresponding increase 
in lookup latency. Although not shown in the figure, the 
number of hops per lookup is virtually identical between 
the two schemes, implying that the growth in bandwidth is 
most likely due to contention for the available bandwidth. 

Since our goal is to handle median session times down 
to a few minutes with low lookup latency, we do not ex- 
plore reactive recovery further in this work. The remain- 
der of the Bamboo results we present are all obtained us- 
ing periodic recovery. 


4.2 Timeout Calculation 


In this section, we discuss the role that timeout calculation 
on lookup messages plays in handling chum. 

To understand the relative importance of timeouts in a 
DHT as opposed to a more traditional networked system, 
consider a traditional client-server system such as the net- 
worked file system (NFS). In NFS, the server does not 
often fail, and when it does there are generally few op- 
tions for recovery and no alternative servers to fail over 
to. If a response to an NFS request is not received in the 
expected time, the client will usually try again with an ex- 
ponentially increasing timeout value. 

In a peer-to-peer system under chum, in contrast, re- 
quests will be frequently sent to a node that has left the 
system, possibly forever. At the same time, a DHT with 
routing flexibility (static resilience) has many alternate 
paths available to complete a lookup. Simply backing 
off the request period is thus a poor response to a request 
timeout; it is often better to retry the request through a 
different neighbor. 

A node should ensure that the timeout for a request was 
judiciously selected before routing to an alternate neigh- 
bor. If it is too short, the node to which the original was 
sent may be yet to receive it, may be still processing it, or 
the response may be queued in the network. If so, inject- 
ing additional requests may result in the use of additional 
bandwidth without any beneficial result—for example, in 
the case that the local node’s access link is congested. 
Conversely, if the timeout is too long, the requesting node 
may waste time waiting for a response from a node that 
has left the network. If the request rate is fixed at too low 
a value, these long waits cause unbounded queue growth 
on the request node that might be avoided with shorter 
timeouts. 

For these reasons, nodes should accurately choose 
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timeouts such that a late response is indicative of node 
failure, rather than network congestion or processor load. 


4.2.1 Techniques 


We discuss and study three alternative timeout calculation 
strategies. In the first, we fix all timeouts at a conser- 
vative value of five seconds as a control experiment. In 
the second, we calculate TCP-style timeouts using direct 
measurement of past response times. Finally, we explore 
using indirect measurements from a virtual coordinate al- 
gorithm to calculate timeouts. 


TCP-style timeouts: If a DHT routes recursively, it 
rarely communicates with nodes other than its direct 
neighbors in the overlay network. Since the number of 
these neighbors is logarithmic in the size of the network, 
and since each node periodically probes each neighbor 
for availability, a node can easily maintain a past history 
of each neighbor’s response times for use in calculating 
timeouts. In Bamboo, we have implemented this strat- 
egy following the style of the early TCP work [15], where 
each node maintains an exponentially weighted mean and 
variance of the response time for each neighbor. Specifi- 
cally, the estimate round-trip timeout (RTO) for a neigh- 
bor is calculated as 


RTO = AVG + 4 x VAR, 


where AVG is the observed average round-trip time and 
VAR is the observed mean variance of that time. 


Timeouts from virtual coordinates: In contrast to re- 
cursive routing, with iterative routing a node must poten- 
tially have a good timeout for any other node in the net- 
work. However, in some scenarios iterative routing does 
have attractive properties. For example, since the source 
of a lookup request controls the entire process of itera- 
tive routing, it is easy to explore several different lookup 
paths in parallel. For only a constant increase in band- 
width used, this technique prevents a single timeout from 
delaying a lookup [16]. 

Virtual coordinates provide one approach to computing 
timeouts without previously measuring the response time 
to every node in the system. In this scheme, a distributed 
machine learning algorithm is employed to assign to each 
node coordinates in a virtual metric space such that the 
distance between two nodes in the space is proportional 
to their latency in the underlying network. 

Bamboo includes an implementation of the Vivaldi co- 
ordinate system employed by Chord [11]. Vivaldi keeps 
an exponentially-weighted average of the error of past 
round-trip times calculated with the coordinates, and com- 
putes the RTO as 


RTO=v+6xa+15 
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Figure 9: TCP-style versus virtual coordinate-based time- 
outs in Bamboo. Timeouts chosen using Vivaldi are com- 
petitive with TCP-style timeouts for moderate chum rates. 


where v is the predicted round-trip time and a is the aver- 
age error. The constant term of 15 milliseconds is added to 
avoid unnecessary retransmissions when the destination is 
the local host. 


4.2.2 Results 


TCP-style timeouts assume a recursive routing algorithm, 
and a virtual coordinate system is necessary only when 
routing iteratively. While we would ideally compare the 
two approaches by measuring each in its intended envi- 
ronment, this would prevent us from isolating the effect 
of timeouts from the differences caused by routing styles. 

Instead, we study both schemes under recursive rout- 
ing. If timeouts calculated with virtual coordinates pro- 
vide performance comparable to those calculated in the 
TCP-style under recursive routing, we can expect the 
virtual coordinate scheme to not be prohibitively expen- 
sive under iterative routing. While other issues may re- 
main with iterative routing under chum (e.g. congestion 
control—see Section 6), this result would be a useful one. 

Figure 9 shows a direct comparison of the three timeout 
calculation methods under increasing levels of chum. In 
all cases in this experiment, the Bamboo configurations 
differed only in choice of timeout calculation method. 
Proximity neighbor selection was used, but the latency 
measurements for PNS used separate direct probing and 
not the virtual coordinates. 

Even under light levels of chum, fixing all timeouts 
at five seconds causes lookup timeouts to pull the mean 
latency up to more than twice that of the other configu- 
rations, confirming our intuition about the importance of 
good timeout values in DHT routing under chum. More- 
over, by comparing Figure 9 to Figure 7, we note that un- 
der high chum timeout calculation has a greater effect on 
lookup latency than the use of PNS. 

Virtual coordinate-based timeouts achieve very similar 
mean latency to TCP-style timeouts at low chum. Fur- 


thermore, they perform within a factor of two of TCP- 
style measurements until the median chum rate drops to 
23 minutes. Past this point, their performance quickly di- 
verges, but virtual coordinates continue to provide mean 
lookup latencies under two seconds down to twelve- 
minute median session times. 

Finally, we note the similarity in shape of Figure 9 to 
Figure 7, where we compared the performance of Chord 
to Bamboo, suggesting that the growth in lookup latency 
under Chord at high chum rates is due to timeout calcula- 
tion based on virtual coordinates. 


4.3 Proximity Neighbor Selection 


Perhaps one of the most studied aspects of DHT design 
has been proximity neighbor selection (PNS), the process 
of choosing among the potential neighbors for any given 
routing table entry according to their network latency to 
the choosing node. This research is well motivated. The 
stretch of a lookup operation is defined as the latency of 
the lookup divided by the round-trip time between the 
lookup source and the node discovered by the lookup in 
the underlying IP network. Dabek et al. present an argu- 
ment and experimental data that suggest that PNS allows 
a DHT of N nodes to achieve median stretch of only 1.5, 
independent of the size of the network and despite using 
O(log N) hops [11]. Others have proved that PNS can be 
used to provide constant stretch in locating replicas un- 
der a restricted network model [21]. This is the first study 
of which we are aware, however, to compare methods of 
achieving PNS under chum. We first take a moment to 
discuss the common philosophy and techniques shared by 
each of the algorithms we study. 


4.3.1 Commonalities 


One of the earliest insights in DHT design was the sepa- 
ration of correctness and performance in the distinction 
between neighbors in the leaf set and neighbors in the 
routing table (24, 27]. So long as the leaf sets in the 
system are correct, lookups will always return correct re- 
sults, although they may take O(V) hops to do so. Leaf 
set maintenance is thus given priority over routing table 
maintenance by most DHTs. In the same manner, we note 
that so long as each entry in the routing table has some 
appropriate neighbor (i.e. one with the correct identifier 
prefix), lookups will always complete in O(log N) hops, 
even though they make take longer than if the neighbors 
had been chosen for proximity. We say such lookups are 
efficient, even though they may not have low stretch. By 
this argument, we reason that it is desirable to fill a routing 
table entry quickly, even with a less than optimal neigh- 
bor; finding a nearby neighbor is a lower priority. 

There is a further argument to treating proximity as a 
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lower priority in the presence of chum. Since we expect 
our set of neighbors to change over time as part of the 
chum process, it makes little sense to work too hard to 
find the absolute closest neighbor at any given time; we 
might expend considerable bandwidth to find them only 
to see them leave the network shortly afterward. As such, 
our general approach is to run each of the algorithms de- 
scribed below periodically. In the case where chum is 
high, this technique allows us to retune the routing table 
as the network changes. When churn is low, rerunning 
the algorithms makes up for latency measurement errors 
caused by transient network conditions in previous runs. 

Our general approach to finding nearby neighbors thus 
takes the following form. First, we use one of the algo- 
rithms below to find nodes that may be near to the local 
node. Next, we measure the latency to those nodes. If 
we have no existing neighbor in the routing table entry 
that the measured node would fill, or if it is closer than 
the existing routing table entry, we replace that entry, oth- 
erwise we leave the routing table unchanged. Although 
the bandwidth cost of multiple measurements is high, the 
storage cost to remember past measurements is low. As a 
compromise, we perform only a single latency measure- 
ment to each discovered node during any particular run of 
an algorithm, but we keep an exponentially weighted av- 
erage of past measurements for each node, and we use 
this average value in deciding the relative closeness of 
nodes. This average occupies only eight bytes of mem- 
ory for each measured node, so we expect this approach 
to scale comfortably to very large systems. 


4.3.2 Techniques 


The techniques for proximity neighbor selection that we 
study here are global sampling, sampling of our neigh- 
bors’ neighbors, and sampling of the nodes that have our 
neighbors as their neighbors. We describe each of these 
techniques in turn. 


Global sampling In global sampling (called global tun- 
ing in our earlier work [23]), we use the lookup function- 
ality of the DHT to find new neighbors. For a routing table 
entry that requires a neighbor with prefix p, we perform a 
lookup for a random identifier with prefix p. The node re- 
tumed by this lookup will almost always have the desired 
prefix. (As an example of why this is not always the case, 
note that a lookup of identifier 0 may return a node whose 
identifier starts with 1 if the node with the largest iden- 
tifier in the ring is numerically closer to 0 than the node 
with the smallest identifier.) Given enough samples, all 
nodes with prefix p will eventually be probed. The moti- 
vation for this technique comes from Gummadi et al., who 
showed that sampling only around 16 nodes for each rout- 
ing table entry provides almost optimal proximity [12]. 
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Figure 10: Sampling neighbors’ neighbors. If A joins us- 
ing D as its gateway, its initial level-O neighbors are the 
same as those of D; assume that these are all within the 
dashed line. A contacts a level-O neighbor, e.g. C’, and 
asks it for its level-O neighbors. A would leam about B in 
this manner. However, there may be no path from the D’s 
ideal neighbors to those of A. 


There are some cases, however, where global sampling 
will take unreasonably long to find the closest possible 
neighbor. For example, consider two nodes separated 
from the core Internet by the same, high latency access 
link, as shown in Figure 11. The relatively high latency 
seen by these two nodes to all other nodes in the network 
makes them attractive neighbors for each other; if they 
have different first digits in a network with logarithm base 
two, they can drastically reduce the cost of the first hop 
of many routes by learning about each other. However, 
the time for these nodes to find each other using global 
sampling is proportional to the size of the total network, 
and so they may not find each other before their sessions 
end. It is this drawback of global sampling that leads us 
to consider other techniques. 


Neighbors’ neighbors The next technique we consider 
is sampling our neighbors neighbors, a process called 
routing table maintenance in the Pastry work [24] or lo- 
cal tuning in our earlier work [23]. In this technique, we 
contact an existing routing table neighbor at level / of our 
routing table and ask for its level / neighbors. Like us, 
these nodes share a prefix of | — 1 digits with the con- 
tacted neighbor and are thus appropmate for use in our 
routing table as well. As in global sampling, having dis- 
covered these new nodes, we probe them for latency and 
use them if they are closer than our existing neighbors. 

The motivation for sampling neighbors’ neighbors is 
illustrated in Figure 10; it relies on the expectation that 
proximity in the network is roughly transitive. If a node 
discovers one nearby node, then that node’s neighbors are 
probably also nearby. In this way, we expect that a node 
can “walk” through the graph of neighbor links to the set 
of nodes most near it. 

To see one possible shortcoming of sampling our neigh- 
bors’ neighbors, consider again Figure 11. While the two 
isolated nodes would like to discover each other, it is un- 
likely that any other nodes in the network would prefer 
them as neighbors; their isolation makes them unattrac- 
tive for routing lookups that originate elsewhere, except 
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Figure 11: Sampling neighbors’ inverse neighbors. Nodes 
A and B are isolated from the remainder of the network 
by a long latency, and are initially unaware of each other. 
Such a situation is possible if, for example, two Euro- 
pean nodes join a network of primarily North American 
nodes. As such, they make unattractive neighbors for 
other nodes, but they would still like to find each other. If 
they both have C as a neighbor, they can find each other 
by asking C for its inverse neighbors. 


in the rare case that they are the result of those lookups. 
As such, since neighbor links in DHTs are rarely symmet- 
ric, it is unlikely that there is a path through the graph of 
neighbor links that will lead one isolated node to the other, 
despite their relative proximity. 


Neighbors’ inverse neighbors The latter argument 
presents an obvious alternative approach. Instead of sam- 
pling our neighbors’ neighbors, why not sample those 
nodes which have the same neighbors as the local node? 
This technique was onginally proposed in the Tapestry 
nearest neighbor algorithm [14]; we call it sampling our 
neighbors’ inverse neighbors. To motivate this technique, 
consider again Figure 11. Although the two remote nodes 
are unlikely to be neighbors of many other nodes, given 
that their existing neighbors are mostly nearby, they are 
likely to choose the same neighbors from outside their iso- 
lated domain. For this reason, they are likely to find each 
other in the set of their neighbors’ inverse neighbors. 

Normally, a DHT node would not record the set of 
nodes that use it as a neighbor. Actively managing such a 
list, in fact, requires additional probing bandwidth. Cur- 
rently, the Bamboo implementation does actively manage 
this set, but it could be easily approximated at each node 
by keeping track of the set of nodes which have sent it 
liveness probes in the last minute or so. We plan to imple- 
ment this optimization in our future work. 


Recursive sampling Consider Figure 11 one final time, 
and assume that we are using a single-bit digits and that 
the two remote nodes begin with different digits, i.e. 0 
and 1 respectively. The node whose identifier starts with 0 
will have only one neighbor whose identifier begins with 1 
(its level-0 neighbor). Likewise, the node whose identifier 
starts with 1 will have only one neighbor that starts with 
0. The set of neighbors in whose inverse neighbor sets 
the two isolated neighbors can find each other is thus very 
small. As such, until the two isolated nodes have found 


(1) function nearest_neighbors () = 


(2) S = highest nonempty -tt_level (); 

(3) [ = longest_matching_prefix (5); 

(4) while / >= 0 

(5) foralln in S 

(6) T = n.get_inverse_tt_neighbors (1); 
(7) S = closest (k, SUT); 


Figure 12: The Tapestry nearest neighbor algorithm. 


very nearby level-0 neighbors, they will be unlikely to find 
each other among their neighbors’ inverse neighbors. 

To remedy this final problem, we can perform the sam- 
pling of nodes in a manner similar to that used by the 
Tapestry nearest neighbor algorithm (and the Pastry op- 
timized join algorithm). Pseudo-code for this technique 
is shown in Figure 12. Starting with the highest level / 
in its routing table, a node contacts the neighbors at that 
level and retrieves their neighbors (or inverse neighbors). 
The latency to each newly discovered nodes is measured, 
and all but the k closest are discarded. The node then 
decrements / and retrieves the level-i neighbors from each 
non-discarded node. This process is repeated until 1 < 0. 
Along the way, each discovered neighbor is considered as 
a candidate for use in the routing table. To keep the cost of 
this algorithm low, we limit it to having at most three out- 
standing messages (neighbor requests or latency probes) 
at any time. 

Note that although this process starts by sampling from 
the routing table, the set of nodes on which it recurses is 
not constrained by the prefix-matching structure of that ta- 
ble. As such, it does not suffer from the small rendezvous 
set problem discussed above. In fact, under certain net- 
work assumptions, it has been proved that this process 
finds a node’s nearest neighbor in the underlying network. 


4.3.3 Results 


In order to compare the techniques described above, it is 
important to consider not only effective they are at finding 
nearby neighbors, but also at what bandwidth cost they do 
so. For example, global sampling at a high enough rate 
relative to the chum rate would achieve perfect proxim- 
ity, but at the cost of a very large number of lookups and 
latency probes. To make this comparison, then, we ran 
each algorithm (and some combinations of them) at var- 
ious periods, then plotted the mean lookup latency under 
churn versus bandwidth used. The results for median ses- 
sion times of 47 minutes are shown in Figure 13, which is 
split into two graphs for clarity. 

Figure 13(a) shows several interesting results. First, we 
note that only a little bit of global sampling is necessary 
to produce a drastic improvement in latency versus the 
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Figure 13: Comparison of PNS techniques. “No PNS” is the control case, where proximity is ignored. ‘Global 
Sampling” uses the lookup function to sample all nodes in the DHT. “NN” is sampling our neighbor’s neighbors, and 
“NIN” is sampling their inverse neighbors. The recursive versions of “NN” and “NIN” mimic the nearest-neighbor 
algorithms of Pastry and Tapestry, respectively. Note that the scales are different between the two figures. 


configuration that is not using PNS. With virtually no in- 
crease in bandwidth, global sampling drops the mean la- 
tency from 450 ms to 340 ms. 

Next, much to our surprise, we find that simple sam- 
pling of our neighbor’s neighbors or inverse neighbors is 
not terribly effective. As we argued above, this result may 
be in part due to the constraints of the routing table, but 
we did not expect the effect to be so dramatic. On the 
other hand, the recursive versions of both algorithms are 
at least as effective as global sampling, but not much more 
so. This result agrees with the contention of Gummadi et 
al. that only a small amount of global sampling is neces- 
sary to achieve near-optimal PNS. 

Figure 13(b) shows several combinations of the vari- 
ous algorithms. Global sampling plus sampling of neigh- 
bors’ neighbors—the combination used in our earlier 
work [23]—does well, offering a small decrease in la- 
tency without much additional bandwidth. However, the 
other combinations offer similar results. At this point, it 
seems prudent to say that the most effective technique is to 
combine global sampling with any other technique. While 
there may be other differences between the techniques not 
revealed by this analysis, we see no clear reason to prefer 
one over another as yet. 


5 Related Work 


As we noted at the start of this paper, while DHTs have 
been the subject of much research in the last 4 years or 
so, there have been few studies of the resilience of real 
implementations at scale, perhaps because of the difficulty 
of deploying, instrumenting, and creating workloads for 
such deployments. However, there has been a substantial 
amount of theoretical and simulation-based work. 
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Gummadi et al. [12] present a comprehensive analysis 
of the static resilience of the various DHT geometries. As 
we have argued earlier in this work, static resilience is an 
important first step in a DHT’s ability to handle failures in 
general and churn in particular. 


Liben-Nowell et al. [17] present a theoretical analysis 
of structured peer-to-peer overlays from the point of view 
of chum as a continuous process. They prove a lower 
bound on the maintenance traffic needed to keep such 
networks consistent under chum, and show that Chord’s 
algorithms are within a logarithmic factor of this bound. 
This paper, in contrast, has focused more on the systems 
issues that arise in handling chum in a DHT. For example, 
we have observed what they call “false suspicions of fail- 
ure”, the appearance that a functioning node has failed, 
and shown how reactive failure recovery can exacerbate 
such conditions. 


Mahajan et al. [19] present a simulation-based analysis 
of Pastry in which they study the probability that a DHT 
node will forward a lookup message to a failed node as 
a function of the rate of maintenance traffic. They also 
present an algorithm for automatically tuning the mainte- 
nance rate for a given failure rate. Since this algonthm 
increases the rate of maintenance traffic in response to 
losses, we are concemed that it may cause positive feed- 
back cycles like those we have observed in reactive re- 
covery. Moreover, we believe their failure model is pes- 
simistic, as they do not consider hop-by-hop retransmis- 
sions of lookup messages. By acknowledging lookup 
messages on each hop, a DHT can route around failed 
nodes in the middle of a lookup path, and in this work 
we have shown that good timeout values can be computed 
to minimize the cost of such retransmissions. 


Castro et al. [7] presented a number of optimizations 
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they have performed in MSPastry, the Microsoft Research 
implementation of Pastry, using simulations. Also, Li et 
al. [16] performed a detailed simulation-based analysis of 
several different DHTs under chum, varying their parame- 
ters to explore the latency-bandwidth tradeoffs presented. 
It was their work that inspired our analysis of different 
PNS techniques. 

As opposed to the emulated network used in this study, 
simulations do not usually consider such network issues 
as queuing, packet loss, etc. By not doing so, they either 
simulate far larger networks than we have studied here as 
in [7, 19], or they are able to explore a far larger space 
of possible DHT configurations as in [16]. On the other 
hand, they do not reveal subtle issues in DHT design, 
such as the tradeoffs between reactive and periodic recov- 
ery. Also, they do not reveal the interactions of lookup 
traffic and maintenance traffic in competing for network 
bandwidth. We are interested in whether a useful middle 
ground exists between these approaches. 

Finally, a number of useful features for handling chum 
have been proposed, but are not implemented by Bamboo. 
For example, Kademlia [20] maintains several neighbors 
for each routing table entry, ordered by the length of time 
they have been neighbors. Newer nodes replace existing 
neighbors only after failure of the latter. This design deci- 
sion is aimed at mitigating the effects of the high “infant 
mortality” observed in peer-to-peer networks. 

Another approach to handling chum is to introduce a 
hierarchy into the system, through stable “superpeers” [2, 
29]. While an explicit hierarchy is a viable strategy for 
handling load in some cases, this work has shown that 
a fully decentralized, non-hierarchical DHT can in fact 
handle high rates of chum at the routing layer. 


6 Future Work 


As discussed in the introduction, there are several other 
limitations of this study that we think provide for impor- 
tant future work. At an algorithmic level, we would like 
to study the effects of alternate routing table neighbors as 
in Kademlia and Tapestry. We would also like to con- 
tinue our study of iterative versus recursive routing. As 
discussed by others [11], congestion control for iterative 
lookups is a challenging problem. We have implemented 
Chord’s STP congestion control algorithm and are cur- 
rently investigating its behavior under chum, but we do 
not yet have definitive results about its performance. 

At a methodological level, we would like to broaden 
our study to include better models of network topology 
and chum. We have so far used only a single network 
topology in our work, and so our results should be not 
be taken as the last word on PNS. In particular, the dis- 
tribution of internode latencies in our ModelNet topology 


is more Gaussian than the distribution of latencies mea- 
sured on the Internet. Unfortunately for our purposes, 
these measured latency distributions do not include topol- 
ogy information, and thus cannot be used to simulate the 
kind of network cross traffic that we have found important 
in this study. The existence of better topologies would be 
most welcome. 

In addition to more realistic network models, we would 
also like to include more realistic models of chum in our 
future work. One idea that was suggested to us by an 
anonymous reviewer was to scale traces of session times 
collected from deployed networks to produce a range of 
chum rates with a more realistic distribution. We would 
like to explore this approach. Nevertheless, we believe 
that the effects of the factors we have studied are dramatic 
enough that they will remain important even as our mod- 
els improve. 

Finally, in this work we have only shown the resistance 
of the Bamboo routing layer to chum, an important first 
step verifying that DHTs are ready to become the domi- 
nant building block for peer-to-peer systems, but a limited 
one. Clearly other issues remain. Security and possibly 
anonymity are two such issues, but we are unclear about 
how they relate to chum. We are currently studying the re- 
silience to chum of the algorithms used by the DHT stor- 
age layer. We hope that the existence of a routing layer 
that is robust under chum will provide a useful substrate 
on which these remaining issues may be studied. 


7 Conclusion 


In this work we have summarized the rates of chum ob- 
served in deployed peer-to-peer systems and shown that 
existing DHTs exhibit less than desirable performance at 
the higher end of these chum rates. We have presented 
Bamboo and explored various design tradeoffs and their 
effects on its ability to handle chum. 

The design tradeoffs we studied in this work fall into 
three broad categories: reactive versus periodic recov- 
ery from neighbor failure, the calculation of timeouts on 
lookup messages, and proximity neighbor selection. We 
have presented the danger of positive feedback cycles in 
reactive recovery and discussed two ways to break such 
cycles. First, we can make the DHT much more cautious 
about declaring neighbors failed, in order to limit the pos- 
sibility that we will be tricked into recovering a non-faulty 
node by network congestion. Second, we presented the 
technique of periodic recovery. Finally, we demonstrated 
that reactive recovery is less efficient than periodic recov- 
ery under reasonable chum rates when leaf sets are large, 
as they would be in a large system. 

With respect to timeout calculation, we have shown that 
TCP-style timeout calculation performs best, but argued 
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that it is only appropriate for lookups performed recur- 
sively. It has long been known that recursive routing pro- 
vides lower latency lookups than iterative, but this result 
presents a further argument for recursive routing where 
the lowest latency is important. However, we have also 
shown that while they are not as effective as TCP-style 
timeouts, timeouts based on virtual coordinates are quite 
reasonable under moderate rates of chum. This result in- 
dicates that at least with respect to timeouts, iterative rout- 
ing should not be infeasible under moderate chum. 

Conceming proximity neighbor selection, we have 
shown that global sampling can provide a 24% reduc- 
tion in latency for virtually no increase in bandwidth used. 
By using an additional 40% more bandwidth, a 42% de- 
crease in latency can be achieved. Other techniques are 
also effective, especially our adaptations of the Pastry and 
Tapestry nearest-neighbor algorithms, but not much more 
so than simple global sampling. Merely sampling our 
neighbors’ neighbors or inverse neighbors is not very ef- 
fective in comparison. Some combination of global sam- 
pling an any of the other techniques seems to provide the 
best performance at the least cost. 
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Abstract 


Network positioning has recently been demonstrated to 
be a viable concept to represent the network distance re- 
lationships among Intemet end hosts. Several subsequent 
studies have examined the potential benefits of using net- 
work position in applications, and proposed alternative 
network positioning algorithms. In this paper, we study 
the problem of designing and building a network posi- 
tioning system (NPS). We identify several key system- 
building issues such as the consistency, adaptivity and 
stability of host network positions over time. We pro- 
pose a hierarchical network positioning architecture that 
maintains consistency while enabling decentralization, a 
set of adaptive decentralized algorithms to compute and 
maintain accurate, stable network positions, and finally 
present a prototype system deployed on PlanetLab nodes 
that can be used by a variety of applications. We believe 
our system is a viable first step to provide a network po- 
sitioning capability in the Intemet. 


1 Introduction 


Network distance, i.e. round-trip propagation and trans- 
mission delay!, is a fundamental property of a net- 
work path that affects application performance. Our 
initial Internet measurement study [15] and subsequent 
measurement-based studies [22][6] have shown that by 
knowing the network distances from end hosts to a few, 
say 20, other hosts, it is feasible to characterize the end 
hosts’ network positions as points in a low-dimensional 
Euclidean space model (say 6 dimensions) such that the 
Euclidean distance between two end hosts’ network posi- 
tions accurately predicts the actual Internet network dis- 
tance in most cases. In short, network position is a feasi- 
ble concept and can represent Intemet network distance 
relationships efficiently. 

*This research was sponsored by DARPA under contract number 
F30602-99-1-0518, by NSF under grant numbers Career Award NCR- 
9624979, ANI-9730105, ITR Award ANI-0085920, and ANI-9814929, 
and by the Texas Advanced Research Program under grant No.003604- 
0078-2003. Additional support was provided by Intel. Views and con- 
clusions contained in this document are those of the authors and should 
not be interpreted as representing the offi cial policies, either expressed 
or implied, of DARPA, NSF, Texas ARP, Intel, or the U.S. government. 

1Note that network distance is a property of the network topology 
and routing, and is not dependent on the instantaneous network load, 
thus it is easier to model and predict. 
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Network position can be very useful for a variety of 
wide-area network applications. For example, a CAN 
overlay network [18] can use network positions as logi- 
cal overlay positions and reduce the average overlay de- 
lay compared to an un-optimized structure. A wide-area 
service location agent can also use network positions 
of clients and servers to direct clients to nearby servers 
without measuring the paths between the clients and the 
servers. For bandwidth demanding applications, network 
positions can be a highly scalable mechanism to select a 
small subset of nearby nodes and then bandwidth prob- 
ing techniques (e.g. [12]) can be applied to only this sub- 
set to achieve higher efficiency. Several recent studies 
have examined the benefits of using network position in 
wide-area network applications [3][9][24][5]. Altema- 
tive network position computation algorithms have also 
been proposed [13][16][20][22][6][5]. 

In this paper, we study the problem of building a net- 
work positioning system (NPS) to provide a positioning 
capability in the Internet. To the best of our knowledge, 
this is the first study to consider system-building issues 
in network positioning. There are two altemmatives to de- 
ploy an NPS, the first is to integrate an NPS with a par- 
ticular application, the second is to deploy an NPS that is 
shared by many applications. In this paper, we consider 
the latter altemative. This is similar to the deployment 
model of the Domain Name System (DNS) which pro- 
vides a naming capability that is shared by applications 
in the Intemet. Like many other systems work, this pa- 
per addresses a broad set of issues including identifying 
key design issues, system architecture design, algorithms 
design, implementation details, system tuning, and to a 
limited extent security. We make the following contribu- 
tions in this paper: 


e Identify key system-building issues: (1) consistency 
of network positions, (2) adapt positions to net- 
work topology changes, (3) maintain position sta- 
bility when network topology is not changing. 


e A hierarchical network positioning architecture that 
maintains position consistency while enabling de- 
centralization. 


e A set of adaptive decentralized algorithms to com- 
pute and maintain accurate, stable network posi- 
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Figure 1: Basic network positioning method. 


tions, even when a minority of malicious nodes may 
lie about their positions. 


e A functional prototype deployed on PlanetLab [17] 
nodes that can be used by a variety of applications. 


We believe our system may serve as a first step towards 
providing a network positioning capability in the Inter- 
net and can benefit existing and emerging applications. 
Our system is in a relatively early stage of development. 
Operational experience and application experience in the 
future will help us better select the system parameters 
and guide the evolution of the design of the system. 

In the next section, we will describe the network po- 
sitioning concept as originally proposed in [15] and out- 
line the basic method for simulating network positioning 
in an idealized setting. We will also present some ap- 
plication examples. In Section 3, we present the detailed 
design of the system, including the architecture and algo- 
rithms. In Section 4, we describe the implementation of 
the system. Results from our experience with the system 
on PlanetLab and controlled experiments performed in a 
simulator are presented Section 5. We present the related 
work in Section 6 and finally conclude in Section 7. 


2 Network Positioning 


We begin the discussion by describing the concept of 
network positioning and the network positioning method 
proposed in [15]. The accuracy of the network positions 
computed by an idealized simulation of this method will 
serve as the target for the NPS to approximate. 

Conceptually, network positioning seeks to embed the 
Internet network distance relationship into a geometric 
space (e.g. an Euclidean space). That is, each Internet 
host is assigned a position (a set of coordinates) in a ge- 
ometric space model such that the Internet network dis- 
tances among the hosts are as well approximated by the 
geometric distances in the model as possible. 

The network distance between two hosts H, and Ho, 
denoted by dyz,342, is defined as the round-trip propa- 
gation delay and transmission delay of the network path 
between them. Operationally, it is the minimum observ- 
able round-trip time (RTT). 


A method to compute an embedding is outlined 
in [15]. This method works as follows. N special hosts 
called Landmarks, denoted by £,, .., Cw, are deployed 
in the Intemmet and the inter-Landmark distances are mea- 
sured. The inter-Landmark distances are transmitted to 
a central node. The central node then computes a set 
of Landmark coordinates and retum the coordinates to 
the Landmarks. The Landmark coordinates, denoted by 
Co15-,Ccy, are the result of minimizing the following 
objective function: 

> 


i,j€{1,...N} | i>g 


E(de;c; ’ deic;) 


(1) 
where dr;¢,; is the geometric distance between cc, and 
cc, and €(-) is the error measurement function: 
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The simplex downhill algorithm [14] is used to solve 
the optimization problem. The Landmarks’ coordinates 
define the bases for the geometric space. To embed an or- 
dinary host H_,H uses the Landmarks as reference points 
and probes all the Landmarks to obtain the Landmarks’ 
coordinates and the network distances to the Landmarks 
(see Figure 1). It then computes its coordinates, cz, that 
minimize the following objective function: 


S> E(duc., duc) 
i€{1,..,.N} 


fosj2(en) = (6) 


An idealized simulation of this network positioning 
method is a centralized computation procedure that takes 
static network distance data as input and solves the op- 
timization problems to determine a set of network po- 
sitions. Using this method with Internet measurements, 
it has been shown in [15] that the Internet network dis- 
tance relationship is accurately embeddable in a low- 
dimensional Euclidean space. In particular, in a 7- 
dimensional Euclidean space, 50% of the distance pre- 
dictions have less than 10% error, 90% of them have less 
than 50% error, andthe network positions can be used to 
accurately select nearby hosts in the Internet. 

Example Applications Network position can be very 
useful in wide-area network performance optimization. 
We briefly present two straight-forward applications to 
illustrate. The first application is the CAN [18] overlay 
network. We compare the overlay routing efficiency in 
terms of end-to-end delay of a 1000-host 3-dimensional 
CAN on a 100-node transit-sub topology [26] when us- 
ing random overlay positions versus using network po- 
sitions as overlay positions. The network positions are 
computed with the method above using 4 randomly cho- 
sen Landmarks among the nodes. We find that when us- 
ing random overlay positions, the overlay delay is on av- 
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Figure 2: Host position inconsistency. 


erage 6.5 times the underlying network delay. In con- 
trast, when using network positions as overlay positions, 
the overlay delay is reduced to only 2.7 times the un- 
derlying network delay on average, ie. a factor of 2.4 
improvement. 

The second application is closest server selection. We 
use the Internet measurement data set collected by [15], 
which is available on-line. Following the same setup 
in [15], we compute 7-dimensional network positions for 
the hosts in the data set, we pick several non-Landmark 
host as clients. Then we perform 1000 experiments. 
In each experiment, we randomly pick 10 other non- 
Landmark hosts as servers and we compute how well the 
network positions can select the actual closest server for 
the clients. We find that using network positions, on av- 
erage the chosen server is only 10% further away than 
the optimal choice. On the other hand, picking a ran- 
dom server out of 10 is on average 200% further than the 
optimal choice. 


3 NPS Design 


In this section, we describe the detailed design of the 
NPS. We begin by presenting a set of design issues. 


3.1 Design Issues 


Consistency - An important goal of a NPS is to produce 
consistent positions for hosts. What do we mean by con- 
sistent positions? The positions of hosts, i.e. their nu- 
merical coordinates, can be compared meaningfully only 
if they have the same bases. For example, in Figure 2, 
it is meaningless to compare the coordinates of A and B 
since they have different bases. Of course if A and B are 
aware of the relationship between their different bases, 
they can still correct for the difference. Thus, the posi- 
tions of two hosts are said to be inconsistent if they have 
different bases and they are unaware of it. 

Adaptivity - The Internet is a dynamic environment. At 
small time scales, network distance measurements can 
be affected by fluctuating queuing delays in the network. 
At long time scales, the Internet topology may change, 
thus the positions of hosts may need to be updated ac- 
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Figure 3: NPS overview. 


cordingly to reflect changes in the intrinsic network dis- 
tances. A NPS should adapt to these Internet dynamics. 
Stability - In an adaptive system, a potential problem is 
that network positions may fluctuate even when there is 
no change in the network topology, leading to poor ac- 
curacy. The stability goal is to minimize the unnecessary 
drifting of the positions of hosts, while properly reacting 
to network topology changes. 

Accuracy - We seek to design a decentralized system 
that can compute positions with accuracy that closely ap- 
proximates the accuracy of an idealized simulation of the 
method outlined in Section 2. 


3.2 High-Level Overview 


Figure 3 illustrates the high-level operations of the sys- 
tem. There are three kinds of nodes in the system: mem- 
bership servers, Landmarks, and ordinary hosts. Mem- 
bership servers are easily replicable, they store system 
configuration parameters and maintain soft state about 
some participating hosts. There can be many inde- 
pendent membership servers in the system and there is 
no need to synchronize their membership information. 
Landmark nodes are infrastructure nodes used to define 
the bases of the Euclidean space model and can serve 
as reference points. Landmarks bootstrap their positions 
using a decentralized Landmark positioning algorithm. 
Any host in the Internet can run a NPS daemon that 
maintains the host’s position. When the NPS daemon is 
started, it first contacts a membership server (e.g. picked 
by DNS-round robin) to obtain a set of system config- 
uration parameters (e.g. the dimensionality of the Eu- 
clidean space model) and a list of reference points (steps 
1 and 2). Then, the NPS daemon begins probing the ref- 
erence points. These probes serve the purpose of obtain- 
ing the latest positions of the reference points and the 
network distances to the reference points (step 3). Based 
on this information, the NPS daemon computes the posi- 
tion for the host (step 4). Step 3 and 4 are repeated until 
the position of the host is stabilized. At any given time, 
an application can query the NPS daemon to obtain the 
host’s current position instantaneously (steps 5 and 6). 
The exception is when the host has just been booted-up 
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Figure 4: Hierarchical network positioning architecture. 
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and there exists no prior cached position information for 
the host. Landmarks and hosts periodically re-compute 
their positions to adapt to network topology changes. 


3.3. Hierarchical Architecture 


Position consistency is an important goal. To ensure that 
all host positions are consistent and have the same bases, 
a straight-forward solution is to use the positions of a 
set of Landmark hosts to define the bases and require 
all hosts to use the Landmarks as their reference points. 
This is the method outlined in Section 2. Although this 
approach guarantees consistency, it has some undesirable 
properties. As illustrated in Figure 1, every ordinary host 
probes all Landmarks to compute its coordinates. In such 
a system, the Landmarks and their network access links 
become performance bottlenecks, and there is no obvious 
solution to recover gracefully from Landmark failures. 

Thus, we seek a decentralized solution that can at the 
same time maintain consistency. Our design is a hierar- 
chical architecture. In this architecture, Landmarks still 
define the bases and can serve as reference points for 
hosts in the system. The main departure from the basic 
approach is that any host that has determined its position 
can be chosen by the membership server to be a reference 
point for other hosts. As a result, Landmarks become 
much less critical, and temporary Landmark failures will 
not halt the entire system. Currently, the membership 
server randomly chooses among the eligible hosts as ref- 
erence points when the Landmarks are too heavily loaded 
or unavailable. However, to ensure consistency, we im- 
pose a hierarchical position dependency among the hosts. 
Figure 4 illustrates the hierarchical architecture. We say 
that host A depends on host B if A uses B as one of its 
reference points. We also define a notion called layer 
number. The layer number of a host is the maximum 
number of dependency hops separating it from the Land- 
marks. For convenience, the Landmarks are given layer 
number 0. We call a system that allows a highest layer 
number L an “LZ + 1 layer system”. 

By imposing a position dependency hierarchy, we en- 
sure that the positions of all hosts have the same bases 
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Figure 5: Host dependency in 2D Euclidean embedding. 
(a) Inconsistent. (b) Hierarchical, consistent. 





Figure 6: Logical host partitioning in layering experi- 
ment. 


defined by the Landmarks. Note that if the position de- 
pendency is arbitrary, there can be a danger of losing con- 
sistency. In general, any dependency cycle can prevent 
hosts’ positions from converging since position updates 
are propagated through the cycle. An example is shown 
in Figure 5(a), where one cluster of hosts is partitioned, 
and hosts have cyclic dependencies. Thus the positions 
of the two clusters of hosts do not have the same bases, 
and some hosts’ positions may not converge. 

The hierarchical dependency invariant is easy to main- 
tain in the system by checking reference points’ layer 
numbers. Landmarks always have layer number 0. When 
a NPS daemon starts, it initializes its layer number to be 
the highest layer number allowed in the system, Dmoz (a 
static parameter retrieved from the membership server). 
To maintain the invariant, each host H with current layer 
number Lz, simply refuses to depend on any reference 
point R that has a layer number Lr > Ly. When H 
accepts a set of reference points ?;, H updates its layer 
number to be max;(Lr,) + 1. Figure 5(b) shows a 2- 
dimensional example. 


3.3.1 How Many Layers? 


An important question to ask is, how many layers are 
needed and how is accuracy affected? To shed light on 
these questions, we have performed idealized simula- 
tions on Intemet-like synthetic topologies. Figure 6 illus- 
trates the methodology. Given a set of hosts, we partition 
them into K + 2 different layers. Layer Lo contains No 
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Tnet 3050 42 46 87 76 101 
Inet 6000 35 Al 69 66 83 
PLRG 3000 32 44 37 61 68 
PLRG 6000 35 48 81 2 97 







Table 1: 90 percentile relative error (No = 40, M1..« = 
500, varying Kx). 
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Table 2: 90 percentile relative error (No = 40, K = 1, 
varying N;). 


Landmarks. For 7 = 1,.., K,, N; randomly chosen hosts 
are placed into layer L;. The remaining hosts are placed 
in layer D741. In each experiment, for? = 1,.,K +1, 
each host in layer L; randomly picks No hosts in layer 
L;, — 1 as its reference points. After every host has been 
embedded, we evaluate the relative error of the distance 
predictions among the hosts in layer LD ~ 4+ . The relative 
error of the distance prediction between a pair of hosts is 
defined as: 
lactuat — predicted| 

min(actual, predicted) 





relative error = (4) 
By varying K and N;, we can study the impact of adding 
layers or changing the layer size on embedding accu- 
racy. Note that these experiments are centrally simu- 
lated under static conditions, no network dynamics are 
introduced. We conduct these experiments on 4 differ- 
ent synthetic power-law networks. Two are generated 
by the Inet 3.0 generator [23] (3050 and 6000 nodes), 
two are generated based on the PLRG model [2] (us- 
ing the largest connected component, roughly 3000 and 
6000 nodes). As usual, nodes are randomly placed in a 
square region, and the delay of a link is the Euclidean 
distance between the end points of that link. End-to- 
end delay is the shortest path delay. For each network, 
we choose 5 random sets of 40 Landmarks that are well- 
separated. For each configuration, we run 5 experiments, 
one per each set of Landmarks. For embedding, an 8- 
dimensional Euclidean space is used. The resulting rel- 
ative error among hosts in the outer-most layer is com- 
puted and the 90 percentile is reported. 

Table 1 and Table 2 show the results. Although we 
present only the 90 percentile relative errors, note that 
the the 50 percentile relative error is less than 0.2 for 
all experiments. From Table 1, we see that with K = 
1, the relative error is only slightly higher than K = 0 
when every host uses the Landmarks as reference points. 


However, allowing more layers inflate the relative error, 
a sign of error accumulation. Concentrating on K = 1, 
from Table 2, we see that the relative error appears to be 
independent of the size of layer 1. 

Interestingly, we observe that the relative error of the 
distance predictions between hosts in layer 1 and layer 
2 is better than that among layer 2 hosts. For K = 1 
and N, = 2000, the 90 percentile relative error of the 
distance predictions between layer 1 and layer 2 hosts 
ranges from only 0.23 to 0.28. Thus, prediction accuracy 
across layers is still maintained. 


3.3.2 The 3-Layer System 


Based on our findings, we believe a 3-layer system (K = 
1) is very promising. First of all, accuracy is only slightly 
affected, and secondly under reasonable assumptions and 
based on our practical experience with the system, a 3- 
layer system can already reach an enormous membership 
size. It is important to note that only a few RTT measure- 
ments are needed to perform a position computation, thus 
the bandwidth overhead is very low. Assuming a 12-hour 
re-computation cycle, each host in our system conserva- 
tively generates less than 0.5bps of measurement traffic 
to each reference point. Assuming layer 0 Landmarks 
have 1Mbps of dedicated bandwidth to support layer 1 
hosts, layer 1 hosts dedicate 10kbps to support layer 2 
hosts, and 20 reference nodes are used by each node, 
layer 1 can reach 2 million nodes, and layer 2 can already 
reach 2 billion nodes! 


3.4 Ordinary Host Positioning 


The ordinary host positioning method at a high level fol- 
lows the one described in Section 2 except of course the 
reference points used by a host are not necessarily the 
Landmarks. However, several types of dynamics need to 
be considered when positioning a host in the system: (1) 
Variable queuing delay in a network path makes it un- 
clear how many RTT samples are needed to decide the 
network distance (i.e. minimum RTT) has been mea- 
sured. (2) When a host is updating its position, its refer- 
ence points could also be simultaneously updating their 
positions. (3) Network topology change can increase the 
network distance of a path, so always keeping the mini- 
mum RIT will not detect this kind of topology change. 
To automatically adapt to (1) and (2), we employ an it- 
erative positioning procedure that terminates when a sta- 
bility heuristic condition is met. More precisely, in each 
iteration, a host only requires one probe exchange with 
each of its reference points. This provides the host with 
one additional RTT sample for each reference point and 
the latest position of each reference point. The newest 
minimum RTT samples are used to update the network 
distances. Based on the latest network distances and ref- 
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erence point positions, a new embedding position is com- 
puted by minimizing Eq. 3. A random wait time of up to 
one second is introduced between each iteration. The 
heuristic is that if in three consecutive iterations the po- 
sition of the host has moved by less than one millisecond 
in the Euclidean space, then the procedure is terminated 
and stability is declared. In our experience, by initially 
setting the position of a host at the origin, stability can 
typically be reached in under 15 seconds, including time 
spent in pacing network probes. To adapt to topology 
changes, re-positioning of a host starting from its current 
position will be performed periodically. 

To address (3) during re-positioning, the strategy is to 
reconsider the current known minimum RTT of a path 
based on a set of new RIT measurements. When a host 
begins the iterative procedure to re-compute its position, 
it has the previously known minimum RTT dojq to each 
reference point. The host first obtains 10 new RTT sam- 
ples to each reference point. Supposed the minimum of 
these 10 new samples is dnew- If dnew differs from doiq 
by less than one percent, then we use dgjq as the initial 
network distance and begin the iterative procedure. Oth- 
erwise, we use dpey. As a result, if the network distance 
is increased by less than one percent, it will be ignored. 
A decrease in network distance can be discovered even- 
tually in the iterative procedure. 


3.5 Decentralized Landmark Positioning 


In the basic network positioning method described in 
Section 2, Landmarks measure their inter-Landmark dis- 
tances and ship all the data to a central node to compute 
Landmarks’ positions in an Euclidean space that mini- 
mize Fooji(-) (Eq.(1)). In contrast, NPS implements a 
decentralized method. Observe that 2 x f,s;1(-) can be 
expanded as: 


2x Fos (ce3; Oey) = DY Elderessderer) ob 
il 
35 (dex ce: deic2) + 
if2 


y E(dcicn ’ deicy) 
iZN 


Thus, the objective function can be decomposed into 
N terms, each term corresponds to how one Landmark 
relate to the others. We implement a decentralized strat- 
egy which in essence randomly chooses one term from 
the above equation, for example the term for C2, and 
computes the corresponding host’s position that locally 
minimizes that chosen term, and then repeats until no 
further progress can be made. 
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More specifically, all Landmarks upon boot-up are ini- 
tially positioned at the origin of the Euclidean space. 
Each Landmark then uses all the other Landmarks as its 
reference points, probes the other Landmarks, retrieves 
their latest positions and obtains network distance sam- 
ples, and computes a new position for itself. These steps 
are in fact very similar to what an ordinary host does 
when computing its position. A random pause time of 
up to one second is introduced after each computation 
step. Then the steps repeat until a convergence heuristic 
criterion is met. The criterionagain is that convergence is 
achieved when in 3 consecutive iterations a Landmark’s 
position has not moved by more than one millisecond 
in the Euclidean space. Note that all Landmarks need 
to roughly simultaneously begin re-considering their po- 
sitions. We do this by triggering a Landmark to be- 
gin re-considering its position when it is probed by an- 
other Landmark, a signal that the other Landmark is re- 
considering its position. To make it harder for a spoofed 
Landmark to trigger computation, Landmarks exchange 
random 32-bit authorization IDs when they probe each 
other and a node must send the correct authorization ID 
to a Landmark to trigger it. In our experience, this ap- 
proach can embed 20 Landmarks starting from their ori- 
gin positions in approximately one minute and the result- 
ing positions are just as accurate as the centralized ap- 
proach. Again, to adapt to topology changes, the Land- 
marks also need to re-compute their positions periodi- 
cally. If the network change is minimal, convergence can 
be achieved in a small number of iterations. 


3.5.1 Maintaining Stability 


The Landmarks’ positions define the bases of the Eu- 
clidean space which all other hosts share. If the net- 
work topology is changed, then the Landmarks’ posi- 
tion should be updated accordingly to reflect the change. 
However, if the network topology has not changed, it is 
important to minimize unnecessary drifting of the Land- 
marks’ positions when they are re-computed. To increase 
the stability of the Landmarks’ positions, we apply the 
following mechanisms. 

First, to get good measures of the current network dis- 
tances, before any position re-computation, a Landmark 
probes every other Landmark 50 times. In addition, pig- 
gybacked in these probes, the Landmarks conduct bi- 
directional exchanges of their current known minimum 
RTT to synchronize. This is important because two 
Landmarks must agree on the same network distance be- 
tween them to reduce oscillations in positions. Once the 
probings are done, the new minimum RTTs are com- 
pared to the previous known minimum RTTs. Again if 
the change is less than one percent, the old value is kept 
as the initial network distance. Finally, if the network 
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distances from a Landmark to all other Landmarks have 
not been changed by more than one percent, the Land- 
mark keeps its old position. 


3.6 Congestion Control 


Probing from ordinary hosts are congestion controlled in 
the system. This is to prevent overwhelming a reference 
point if too many hosts are simultaneously probing it. To 
implement congestion control, each probe packet carries 
a sequence number. By observing the sequence numbers 
in the probe reply packets, we can infer packet losses in 
the same manner as TCP. The initial probing rate is one 
probe per second in the implementation. An additive- 
increase-multiplicative-decrease (AIMD) [25] rate ad- 
justment procedure is applied when probe reply packets 
are received or lost. The increase and decrease factors 
can be tuned to be less aggressive than TCP if desired, 
but this tuning is out of the scope of this paper. Probing 
rate is also upper bounded by a constant (the implemen- 
tation uses 10 probes per second as maximum rate). 

Note that probing between Landmarks are sent at a 
constant rate (10 probes per second) and no congestion 
control is applied. This is to ensure no Landmark will 
fall far behind in the position computation process. 


J 


Although hosts periodically re-compute their positions, 
the setting of the re-computation interval represents a 
trade-off between the load on the system and the ac- 
curacy of the hosts’ positions. To be conservative, by 
default a host re-computes its position only once every 
12 hours in the current system. However, we use trig- 
gered re-positioning to improve the accuracy and con- 
sistency of the system when network topology changes. 
When a reference point has undergone a drastic change 
in position indicating a large change in network topol- 
ogy, the reference point can trigger dependent hosts to re- 
compute their positions. The aggressiveness in trigger- 
ing dependent hosts is controlled by the reference point 
based on the load it can tolerate. To ensure only a ref- 
erence point of a host can trigger the host to re-compute 
its position, we do the following. Before beginning com- 
puting a new position, a host randomly chooses a 32-bit 
authorization ID. This ID is included in probe packets 
sent to the reference points. A reference point records the 
authorization ID for each dependent host. In the current 
system, when a reference point’s position has moved by 
over 10 milliseconds in the Euclidean space, it triggers a 
dependent host tore-compute by sending the correspond- 
ing authorization ID to the dependent host. The depen- 
dent host re-computes its position if the authorization ID 
is valid. 


Triggered Re-Positioning 


Note that the Landmarks are never triggered by ordi- 
nary hosts in the system. They periodically re-compute 
their positions. The current period used in the implemen- 
tation for Landmarks is 3 hours. 


3.8 Detecting Malicious Reference Points 


In our system, Landmark nodes are trusted entities, but 
ordinary hosts in the system that serve as reference points 
for other hosts could potentially lie to their dependents 
if they are malicious. They could lie about their actual 
positions and/or inflate the network distances by holding 
onto probe packets. We separately discuss two types of 
lies: (1) continuously changing lies, (2) fixed lies. 

First, the damage of continuously changing lies is lim- 
ited. This is because a reference point that continuously 
changes its position can easily be noticed and be elim- 
inated by the dependent. We do this by putting a time 
limit on each reference point within which the reference 
point’s position must stabilize or else it will be removed. 
A time limitis also put on the stabilization of the network 
distance (i.e. minimum RTT) to a reference point. 

The more damaging lie is the fixed type in which a 
malicious reference point consistently reports the same 
false position and/or inflated network distance to each 
dependent. Such a malicious reference point would ap- 
pear to be normal to a dependent and it would be dif- 
ficult to find a mechanism that could 100% accurately 
identify such a lying reference point. One approach 
to coping with this type of lie is to eliminate a refer- 
ence point if it fits poorly in the Euclidean space com- 
pared to the other reference points. The specific pro- 
cedure in the system is as follows. Assume there are 
N reference points R; with positions Pr; , and the net- 
work distances from a host H. to them are Dr,. After 
H. computes a position Py, based on these N reference 
points, for cach R;, it computes the fitting error Ep, 


Px 
as etaneet ee) Peal Then we decide whether 


to eliminate the reference point with the largest Ep,. 
The current criterion is that if max;(Ep,;) > 0.01 and 
mazi(ER;) > C x median;(Ep;), where C is a con- 
stant, then the reference point with maz;(Fp;) is elimi- 
nated. That is, areference node is rejected if it has fitting 
error significantly larger than the median error among all 
reference nodes. We use median error as the criterion 
since it is more robust than the average error and cannot 
be easily affected by a minority of malicious nodes. In 
Section 5, we explore the choice of the constant C’. 


4 NPS Implementation 


The system is implemented on the Linux platform. It in- 
cludes two components: (1) the NPS membership server, 
(2) the NPS daemon. The membership server’s main 
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tasks are to provide basic system configuration informa- 
tion and to serve as a rendezvous point for NPS daemon 
coordination. Since the membership server does notneed 
to synchronize dynamically changing information, it can 
be replicated easily. All network communications in the 
system are implemented with UDP datagrams. 


4.1 NPS Membership Server 


The key functions of the membership server are to (1) 
identify the Landmarks, (2) provide initial configuration 
parameters to NPS daemons (i.e. whether the daemon 
is a Landmark, the number of reference points a daemon 
should use, the geometric space used for embedding, and 
the maximum number of layers allowed in the system), 
(3) maintain a subset of the current hosts that can po- 
tentially serve as reference points, (4) hand out poten- 
tial reference points when requested, and (5) control the 
number of hosts in each layer. The membership server is 
an event-driven process. The global parameters are read 
from a text configuration file. 

When a NPS daemon is started, it first asks the mem- 
bership server for a set of initial configuration parameters 
(i.e. item (2) above). If the NPS daemon is identified as 
a Landmark, the number of reference points to use is one 
less than the number of Landmarks since the other Land- 
marks are its reference points. Otherwise, the number of 
reference points to use is the number of Landmarks.?. 

When a NPS daemon needs reference points to per- 
form an embedding computation ,it contacts the member- 
ship server. If the NPS daemon is a Landmark, the other 
Landmarks are always returned as the reference points. 
Otherwise, the membership server has some flexibility in 
giving out reference points. If the NPS daemon reports it 
is currently in layer L, the membership server will avoid 
giving out any reference points in layer L or larger be- 
cause those reference points will be rejected. Note that 
a NPS daemon assumes it is in the highest layer allowed 
in the system when it starts. Note also that a NPS dae- 
mon will verify the layer number of its reference points 
during probing and thus the layer number information 
maintained by the membership server does not need to 
be precise. The membership server can also select refer- 
ence points to roughly adjust the number of hosts in each 
layer. For example, it can maintain a limited number 
of hosts in layer 1 to ensure that the Landmarks are not 
overloaded by measurement traffic. Once that threshold 
is reached, it can direct other hosts to layer 2 or higher 
by giving them reference points in layer 1 or above. 

When a NPS daemon has successfully computed a sta- 
ble embedding position, it reports to the membership 
server its stable status and its current layer number. This 


7It is possible to use fewer reference points, but this variation is not 


considered in this study. 


information is kept as soft state at the membership server. 
Stale entries are periodically flushed from memory. The 
network load on the membership server is quite mini- 
mal. In the experiments, a newly started NPS daemon 
altogether sends and receives less than 600 bytes of data 
between itself and the membership server to boot up, lo- 
cate reference points, and report its status. If necessary, 
multiple membership servers can be deployed. 


4.2 NPS Daemon 


The purpose of the NPS daemon is to compute and main- 
tain the embedding position of the host which may be 
a Landmark or an ordinary host, and cope with the dy- 
namics in the network or the system. The NPS daemon 
consists of two processes. The parent process imple- 
ments the NPS logics and protocols, and the child pro- 
cess is a computation engine that solves the optimization 
problems in embedding computations using the simplex 
downhill algorithm [14]. The two processes are both 
event-driven and communicate via a full duplex pipe. 
The concurrency is desirable because we want the par- 
ent NPS process to remain responsive to various events 
while an optimization problem is being solved (which 
could last for a few milliseconds). 


Once a NPS daemon has configured itself with param- 
eters obtained from the membership server, it begins to 
compute and maintain its embedding position. At the be- 
ginning of an embedding computation cycle, a NPS dae- 
mon first declares itself unstable (the precise definition of 
stability is discussed in Section 3.4). It then makes sure 
it knows a sufficient number of valid reference points, if 
not, it asks the membership server for more. The net- 
work distance between itself and each reference point is 
measured by timing the delay between the sending of a 
probe message and the receiving of a reply from the ref- 
erence point. When a reference point replies to a probe 
message, it piggybacks its current coordinates and its 
current layer number onto the message. As soon as a 
network distance estimate is obtained for each valid ref- 
erence point, the NPS daemon performs the embedding 
computation. This process is repeated until the stability 
criterion is met. The stable coordinates are stored on disk 
so that they can be retrieved after a daemon restart. The 
current layer number is then reported to the membership 
server, and a re-computation is scheduled. This com- 
pletes one embedding computation cycle. If 12 probes 
are sent from an ordinary host to a reference point with- 
out any reply, the reference point is removed and a new 
one is obtained from the membership server. Sequences 
of probes to different reference points are started at least 
10ms apart. The selection of these constants are not sig- 
nificant, they just seem reasonable. 
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Figure 7: Positioning convergence time distributions. 


4.2.1 NPS Application Programming Interface 


The NPS daemon currently supports a simple application 
programming interface for network position queries. An 
application can query the NPS daemon by sending it a 
UDP query message. The NPS daemon replies with the 
dimensionality of the Euclidean space and current nu- 
merical coordinates of the host in a UDP reply message. 
Currently the coordinates are represented as 32-bit inte- 
gers in unit of microsecond. 


4.2.2. Working with NAT Hosts 


Network Address Translation (NAT) [21] is becoming an 
increasingly ubiquitous solution to incrementally scale 
up the size of the Internet. However, a problem with NAT 
is that it can prevent in-bound data connections. The sys- 
tem has been carefully designed to work with NAT. First, 
the system uses only UDP datagrams for communication, 
and a NPS daemon is identified at a membership server 
by the IP address and UDP port number carried in the 
messages it sends. Thus, NPS daemons behind NAT can 
be uniquely identified by the membership server. In addi- 
tion, the messages between a NPS daemon behind NAT 
and the membership server would establish forwarding 
state in the NPS daemon host’s NAT gateway. Under 
typical implementations of NAT, another NPS daemon 
can communicate with the NPS daemon behind NAT us- 
ing this same NAT forwarding state. Thus the system can 
work around the in-bound connection problem. 


5 Experiments 


In this section, we present experience with the system 
on PlanetLab. We also present results from controlled 
experiments using a simulator. 


5.1 PlanetLab Experience 


The NPS system is operational on PlanetLab. Here, we 
report our experience from a particular 20-hour period of 


Positioning Accuracy on PlanetLab (At Begin and End of 2am-10pm) 


Cumulative Distribution 
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Figure 8: Positioning accuracy on PlanetLab. 


operation of the system on a weekday from 2am to 10pm. 
Note that the PlanetLab is a shared test-bed. 

We use 127 PlanetLab nodes. We first collect the 127 
x 127 network distances using ping (100 RTT samples 
per path), then we apply clustering to select 15 well- 
distributed nodes as Landmarks. The remaining 112 
hosts serve as ordinary hosts. A membership server is 
set up at our institution. The Euclidean space is config- 
ured to have 8 dimensions. All the ordinary hosts use 
the Landmarks as reference points unless Landmarks are 
down. The NPS daemons on Landmarks are started 5 
minutes prior to the starts of ordinary hosts. Landmarks 
update their positions once every 3 hours. Ordinary hosts 
by default update their positions once every 12 hours, 
but can also be triggered by a Landmark to update if the 
Landmark has moved its position by more than 10 mil- 
liseconds. Probing congestion control is also enabled. 


5.1.1 Convergence Time 


Figure 7 shows the positioning convergence time dis- 
tributions during this 20-hour period. The convergence 
time is measured starting from the first probe to any ref- 
erence point is sent by a host until the host’s position 
has not changed by more than one millisecond over 3 
consecutive computation iterations. Note that most of 
this time is spent in pacing network probes to reference 
points. First, consider the distribution for ordinary hosts, 
we can see that updating the position of an ordinary host 
takes less than 15 seconds in 80% of the cases. As ex- 
pected, however, the convergence times for Landmarks 
are generally longer since Landmarks simultaneously up- 
dates their positions and need more time to agree on their 
positions distributedly. We have also computed the time 
it takes the last Landmark to converge in each of the 7 up- 
date rounds during the 20-hour period. We can see that 
in most rounds, all Landmarks converge in less than 160 
seconds. In a better provisioned environment, we expect 
the convergence times to be reduced. 
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The convergence times we observe are far shorter than 
the time scale at which the Intemet topology changes, 
which is typically on the order of a day [27], thus the 
system is sufficiently agile. When the NPS daemon is 
run as a background process, the only occasion an appli- 
cation asking for the position of a host needs to wait for 
the NPS daemon to converge is when the NPS daemon is 
initially started without any prior position information. 
In most cases, applications can obtain the position infor- 
mation instantaneously. 


5.1.2 Position Accuracy Over Time 


Figure 8 summarizes the accuracy of the system on Plan- 
etLab. The accuracy metric is relative error (Eq.(4)). We 
have plotted the cumulative distribution of relative error 
for different classes of hosts near the beginning of the 
20-hour period and near the end of the 20-hour period. 
First, since Landmarks directly use the inter-Landmark 
distances in computing positions, not surprisingly, the 
resulting Landmark positions approximate the distances 
among Landmarks well, achieving a 90 percentile rela- 
tive error of roughly 0.25. Comparing the accuracy of 
the Landmarks’ positions at the beginning and end of the 
20-hour period, we see that the level of accuracy is main- 
tained by the system without degradation. This is an im- 
portant validation of the system’s ability to maintain po- 
sition accuracy over time in a dynamic environment. 

For the ordinary hosts, we consider only the position 
accuracy forthe inter-ordinary-host distances. Note that 
these distances are not used in computing the ordinary 
hosts’ positions. The level of accuracy achieved by the 
system is very good with a 50 percentile relative error of 
0.08 and a 90 percentile relative error of 0.52. This ac- 
curacy distribution is very similar to previous network 
measurement-based results reported in [15] and [22]. 
The point that we wish to again emphasize is that the 
level of accuracy is maintained by the system over time 
without degradation. 


5.2 Controlled Experiments 


To explore specific aspects of the system, we perform 
controlled experiments of the system in a simulator. This 
allows us to quantify the impact of various designs of 
the system under different scenarios, and to allow us to 
compare how close the system’s accuracy is to the target 
accuracy of an idealized simulation. 

Our network simulator is event-driven. It implements 
a set of system interfaces to interact with NPS compo- 
nents. The important interfaces are get_currenttime(), 
Settimer(), unsettimer(), send_message(), and 
solve_for_coordinates() to compute the coordinates 
for the requester. Only one computation engine exists in 
the simulator, the real computation time is recorded and 
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Figure 9: 2 layer system embedding accuracy under RTT 
dynamics. 


is used to simulate the computation delay. The NPS dae- 
mon and membership server provide an event_handler() 
interface to receive either timer events, messages, or 
computation results. 

The simulator is capable of simulating system dynam- 
ics. The underlying network topology can be changed 
during simulation. It can also simulate variations in the 
network round-trip times. We do this by adding to a net- 
work delay d some exponentially distributed noise with 
a mean m, and we choose 0 < m < d. Our goal is only 
to observe how different aspects of the system function 
under noise, and we do not claim that noise generated by 
this method is representative of the noise on the Internet. 
It has been observed that Intemet RTT measurements are 
often fairly close to the minimum RTT [1]. In the simu- 
lator, 12% of the paths are given the worst case variation 
where we set m = d. Intuitively, in this case only one 
in 100 RTT measurements is within 1% of the true mini- 
mum. For 50% of the paths, m > 0.05d, and for 10% of 
the paths, m < 0.005d. 

We use a 1044-node PLRG [2] topology for the simu- 
lations. As usual, nodes are randomly placed in a square 
region, and the delay of a link is the Euclidean dis- 
tance between the end points of that link. End-to-end 
delay is the shortest path delay. First, a set of 20 well- 
separated Landmarks are randomly chosen. We use an 8- 
dimensional Euclidean space for the embedding. To gen- 
erate an ideal accuracy target, we conduct an idealized 
simulation of networking positioning. We use the 90 per- 
centile relative error as a point to compare between dif- 
ferent experiments. We find that using the 20 Landmarks 
as reference points for the entire system, the 90 percentile 
relative error achieved is 0.33. This can be considered 
a rough lower bound for the 90 percentile relative error 
for the system. The goal will be to achieve an accuracy 
as close to this possible. In the system simulations, the 
Landmarks recompute their positions once every 3 hours. 
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Figure 10: 3 layer system embedding accuracy under 
RTT dynamics. 


The ordinary hosts, on the other hand recompute their 
positions once every 12 hours. Triggered re-positioning 
are tured on in some experiments. The Landmarks re- 
compute more frequently so that any topology change 
can be fairly promptly detected by the Landmarks. The 
experiments simulate the life of the system for 48 hours. 
The Landmarks begin the process of computing their po- 
sitions at time zero. Unless otherwise stated, the 1024 
ordinary hosts join the system in random order, starting 
at the 10 minute mark, with an exponentially distributed 
inter-arrival time chosen such that the last host joins the 
system at roughly the 12 hour mark. This spreading is 
done to expose the embedding accuracy of the system 
under asynchronous host computations. To summarize 
the performance of the system over time, at every hour 
in the simulation, we compute the 90 percentile relative 
error for all the network distances among hosts that are 
in the system at the moment. 


5.2.1 System Accuracy and Effectiveness of Stabil- 
ity Control 


We first present the result of an experiment under RTT 
dynamics (no real topology change) where all hosts use 
the Landmarks as their reference points (i.e. a 2 layer 
system). In this experiment, the triggered re-positioning 
mechanism is tumed off. The stability control mecha- 
nisms for Landmarks is experimented with. The results 
are shown in Figure 9. The accuracy of the idealized 
simulation is also plotted as a baseline for comparison. 
First, note that without the stability control mecha- 
nisms described in Section 3.5.1, we can clearly see that 
the accuracy of the system is adversely affected by the 
drifting of Landmarks’ positions. The problem is that 
as the Landmarks’ positions drift every 3 hours, differ- 
ent ordinary hosts are computing their positions based 
on different sets of Landmark positions without knowing 
it, which leads to anoticeably higher position error. With 
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Figure 11: 2 layer system embedding accuracy under 
drastic topology change. 


the stability control mechanisms, the system’s accuracy 
is stable throughout the 48 hour period. Second, observe 
that the system’s accuracy is matching that of the ideal- 
ized simulation. The lower error at the beginning is be- 
cause hosts are still joining in the dynamic system. Thus, 
the system achieves the basic objective of matching the 
performance of an idealized simulation. 

In the simulated environment, an ordinary host on av- 
erage takes 14.8 seconds to converge to a position. The 
last Landmark to converge in each round takes on aver- 
age 41.2 seconds. These figures are not so different from 
those we see on PlanetLab. 

Figure 10 shows the result when only 300 hosts are al- 
lowed to be at layer 1 and the other 724 hosts are forced 
to be at layer 2 and use layer 1 hosts as reference points 
(i.e. a3 layer system). As expected, there is a small ac- 
curacy penalty over the 2 layer case. However, what is 
gained here is a much larger potential system size and 
robustness since hosts do not have to use Landmarks as 
reference points. We also observe that the impact of not 
having the stability mechanisms is magnified by the de- 
centralization (compare to Figure 9). With the stability 
mechanisms, the accuracy of the system remains stable. 


5.2.2 Effectiveness of Triggered Re-Positioning 


In the next set of experiments, we keep the settings the 
same as before, except that at the 13th hour into the simu- 
lation, we replace the underlying network topology with 
a different PLRG. This is done to simulate a drastic and 
instantaneous change in the network topology. What we 
want to show is that the NPS system can gracefully adapt 
to such catastrophic network change and eventually con- 
verge to a consistent global embedding. Coincidentally, 
the 90 percentile relative error achievable in an idealized 
simulation for the second topology is also 0.33. Fig- 
ure 11 shows the result for a 2 layer system. 

First, notice the sharp jump in relative error at the 13th 
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Figure 12: 3 layer system embedding accuracy under 
drastic topology change. 


hour due to the topology change. Over time, the system 
is able to detect the topology change and adapt. We can 
also see the benefits of triggered re-positioning and the 
stability mechanisms. Without either of these features, 
the system adapts but at a slow pace since hosts do not 
recompute their positions for 12 hours, and the system 
accuracy still fluctuates after 12 hours due to instability. 
With both features, we see that after the 15th hour when 
Landmarks have recomputed their positions, other hosts 
are triggered to update their positions. By the 16th hour, 
all hosts have reached their new positions, the accuracy 
of the system is stable and matches that of the ideal case. 

Figure 12 presents the result for the same network 
topology change scenario but with a 3 layer system 
where 300 hosts are in layer 1. First, consider the case 
with no triggered re-positioning and stability mecha- 
nisms. Because in the 3 layer system there is one level 
of indirection between the majority of the hosts and the 
Landmarks, it takes roughly one 12 hour period for all 
the layer 1 hosts to all move to their new positions, and 
roughly another 12 hour period for all the layer 2 hosts to 
move to their new positions relative to the layer 1 hosts. 
In contrast, with the stability and triggered update fea- 
tures, convergence to good performance happens quickly 
even with a layer of indirection. The layer 1 hosts are 
able to inform layer 2 hosts of the network topology 
change and within 1 hour after the Landmarks detect the 
topology change, all hosts have converged to their new 
positions with high and stable accuracy. 


5.2.3 Effectiveness of Malicious Reference Node De- 
tection 


To see the effects of lying reference points, we conduct 
several experiments with a 3 layer system with 300 hosts 
in layer 1. First 10% of the ordinary hosts are desig- 
nated to be malicious. Each of them randomly chooses 
a number between 0 and 1000. It then consistently lies 
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Figure 13: 3 layer system accuracy with 10% lying hosts. 


about its position and inflate network distances by that 
amount (in unit of millisecond). In Figure 13, we show 
the effect of these malicious hosts to the system in a 24 
hour simulation period. When the malicious reference 
node detection mechanism is off, notice the sharp climb 
in relative error when layer 2 hosts begin to join the sys- 
tem. Without any malicious reference node detection 
mechanism, the accuracy of the system is destroyed by 
the lying layer 1 hosts. Fortunately, the malicious refer- 
ence node detection mechanism is able to dramatically 
restore performance to nearly the same level as the “3 
layers, no malicious hosts” case. That is, the mechanism 
is highly effective at detecting malicious hosts. We have 
experimented with several different sensitivity constant 
C values to tune the aggressiveness of the mechanism 
and found that a conservative value of 4 is sufficient. 
Moreover, when there is no malicious hosts in the sys- 
tem, the malicious reference node detection mechanism 
only slightly affects the system’s overall accuracy. 


6 Related Work 


This work is aimed at building a networking position- 
ing system that can be used by Intermet applications. As 
such, this work deals broadly with issues including sys- 
tem architecture, algorithms design, implementation de- 
tails, system tuning, and to a limited extent security. To 
the best of our knowledge, this is the first study to con- 
sider system-building issues in network positioning. We 
have identified several key system issues such as position 
consistency, stability, and adaptivity that are important in 
a practical system. While this system is being developed, 
many parallel work has explored a variety of issues in 
network positioning. 

In [20], an optimization method called Big-Bang- 
Simulation (BBS) is proposed. This method simulates 
the error in an embedding as force fields. It uses a multi- 
phase procedure to reduce the error in the embedding it- 
eratively. It has been shown that this method is compu- 
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tationally efficient and has slightly better relative error 
performance than the downhill simplex minimization al- 
gorithm used in our system. A distributed version of BBS 
can potentially be developed and used in NPS. 


In [16], a distributed network positioning architec- 
ture called Lighthouse and a different positioning math- 
ematical framework based on the Gram-Schmidt process 
rather than multi-dimensional optimization are proposed. 
In the Lighthouse architecture random hosts with com- 
puted positions are used to serve as reference points in 
the system to enhance scalability, and hosts that use dif- 
ferent reference points as bases correct for the differ- 
ence by using a position translation matrix. The PIC [5] 
study in parallel proposes an architecture similar to that 
of Lighthouse, but uses a multi-dimensional optimiza- 
tion framework for its robustness. In addition, the PIC 
study explores reference point selection algorithms, as 
well as proposes a triangle inequality based criterion 
for detecting malicious reference nodes. Interestingly, 
the PIC malicious reference nodes detection mechanism 
works somewhat similarly to our embedding error based 
approach. Comparing these distributed architectures to 
the hierarchical architecture in NPS, the position depen- 
dency structure is not controlled in Lighthouse or PIC, 
thus consistency becomes a concern in these designs. 
Our work focuses on system issues and does not consider 
reference node selection algorithms. 


In [6], a highly symmetric, distributed network posi- 
tioning architecture called Vivaldi is proposed. In this 
architecture, hosts do not need to have computed po- 
sitions before serving as reference nodes. Instead, ev- 
ery node starts at the origin position and continuously 
measures network distances against a small set of ran- 
dom reference nodes and update its position to minimize 
the locally observed embedding error. The accuracy of 
this approach tums out to be very promising compared 
to GNP. A significant property of this approach is that 
in the steady state, the positions of all hosts are continu- 
ously evolving and consistent dependency is not ensured. 
It remains to be shown how quickly positions change in 
this architecture, how frequent are re-computations re- 
quired to maintain accuracy, and how quickly this ap- 
proach adapts to network topology changes. 


A recent study [22] has shown the potential of us- 
ing Lipschitz embedding with dimensionality reduc- 
tion based on principal component analysis (PCA) as 
a method for network positioning. Moreover, in this 
method, it is easy to introduce multiple Landmark sets 
for hosts to use to increase scalability and use the trans- 
lation matrices between the different sets of Landmarks 
to correct for the difference in bases accordingly. This 
study also empirically examines the intrinsic dimension- 
ality in large network distance data sets and found the 


dimensionality to be low. Compared to Euclidean em- 
bedding, Lipschitz embedding is much more efficient to 
compute and the accuracy is comparable to Euclidean 
embedding. A parallel study [13] has also suggested the 
use of PCA of Lipschitz embedding to compute network 
positions. This study analyzes the difficulty in the non- 
linear optimization of Euclidean embedding, and show 
that a PCA based scheme is more computationally effi- 
cient. This study also explores methods to reduce the 
number of Landmarks that need to be probed without 
adversely affecting the accuracy. Distributed versions of 
these methods however remain to be developed. 


Besides network positioning, an alternative way to 
provide network topology information to applications is 
to supply them with network distance estimates directly. 
In particular, the IDMaps [7] service provides network 
distance information. IDMaps builds a simplified over- 
lay topology map of the Internet based on network mea- 
surements performed by Tracer nodes in the network. 
Distance predictions are then computed by perform- 
ing shortest path routing on this topology map model. 
IDMaps supports a general distance query interface such 
that an application can query IDMaps servers to find out 
the network distance between two hosts. Comparing 
to the IDMaps service, NPS is different in that the in- 
frastructure nodes (Landmarks and membership servers) 
merely enables end hosts to use their own resources to 
compute their positions in the Internet and does not di- 
rectly interact with any applications. It is up to the ap- 
plications running on end hosts to decide how to use the 
computed locations. Distance prediction for example can 
be computed by end hosts and is a by-product of the po- 
sition information. The Isobar [4] project proposes an 
efficient overlay network delay monitoring mechanism 
that uses clustering techniques to group together hosts 
that have similar network distance observations and thus 
reduce the amount of monitoring traffic significantly. 


There are also other indirect methods for determining 
nearby neighbors in the Internet. For example, nearby 
Internet hosts can be clustered implicitly based on In- 
ternet routing table information [11]. In [19], a Land- 
mark distance vector based scheme called Binning is pro- 
posed to estimate the proximity between hosts. With 
such a scheme, the location of a host would be repre- 
sented by the Landmark distance vector. This scheme 
however is not aimed at producing actual network dis- 
tance estimates. Triangulated heuristic [8] is another so- 
lution, where Landmark vectors are also used as loca- 
tions, and upper and lower bounds on the network dis- 
tance between two locations are estimated. In [10], a 
scheme called Beaconing is proposed to find nearby net- 
work hosts. The idea is to use the distance from a host to 
a Beacon to determine the subset of hosts that lie within 
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a similar distance from the Beacon. By intersecting the 
subsets of hosts provided by multiple Beacons, a set of 
nearby hosts can be found. 


7 Conclusion 


In a very short time, network positioning has developed 
into a fascinating research area. This paper, to the best of 
our knowledge, is the first to study the system-building 
issues in network positioning. We have identified key 
issues such as consistency, adaptivity, and stability in 
building a network positioning system, and found that 
with a carefully designed system, these issues can be ad- 
dressed effectively in practice. There has been a lot of 
interest in the research community in having access to 
a publicly available network positioning system, and we 
believe our prototype can be a firststep in providing such 
a capability. The operational experience will guide the 
future evolution of the system. Ultimately, our goal is to 
provide a network positioning capability to all hosts in 
the Internet. 
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Abstract 


In this paper, we report on experience in building and deploy- 
ing an operational Intemet broadcast system based on Over- 
lay Multicast. In over a year, the system has been provid- 
ing a cost-effective alternative for Internet broadcast, used by 
over 4000 users spread across multiple continents in home, 
academic and commercial environments. Technical confer- 
ences and special interest groups are the early adopters. Our 
experience confirms that Overlay Multicast can be easily de- 
ployed and can provide reasonably good application perfor- 
mance. The experience has led us to identify first-order issues 
that are guiding our future efforts and are of importance to 
any Overlay Multicast protocol or system. Our key contribu- 
tions are (i) enabling a real Overlay Multicast application and 
strengthening the case for overlays as a viable architecture for 
enabling group communication applications on the Internet, 
(ii) the details in engineering and operating a fully functional 
streaming system, addressing a wide range of real-world is- 
sues that are not typically considered in protocol design stud- 
ies, and (iii) the data, analysis methodology, and experience 
that we are able to report given our unique standpoint. 


1 Introduction 


The vision of enabling live video broadcast as a common In- 
temet utility in a manner that any publisher can broadcast 
content to any set of receivers has been driving the research 
agenda in the networking community for over a decade. The 
high cost of bandwidth required for server-based solutions or 
content delivery networks, and the sparse deployment of IP 
Multicast are two main factors that have limited broadcasting 
to only a subset of Internet content publishers such as large 
news organizations. There remains a need for cost-effective 
technology for low-budget content publishers such as broad- 
casters of seminars, workshops and special interest groups. 

Recent work in Overlay Multicast [13, 9, 17, 7, 19, 28, 
37, 20, 32, 23, 39, 10, 5] has made the case that overlay net- 
works are a promising architecture to enable quick deploy- 
ment of multicast functionality on the Intemet. In such an ar- 
chitecture, application end-points self-organize into an over- 
lay structure and data is distributed along the links of the over- 
lay. The responsibilities and cost of providing bandwidth is 
shared amongst the application end-points, reducing the bur- 
den at the content publisher. The ability for users to receive 
content that they would otherwise not have access to provides 
a natural incentive for them to contribute resources to the sys- 
tem. 
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Most of the existing work, including our own earlier 
work (9, 8], focus on issues related to “protocol design,” and 
evaluate their potential using simulation or university-based 
Internet test-beds. We believe that an equally important and 
complementary style of research can be conducted using an 
“application-centric” approach. In this approach, the experi- 
ence gained from the wide-spread operational use of an ap- 
plication by real users sets the direction for further research. 
The more content publishers and receivers rely on the appli- 
cation, the stronger the case for Overlay Multicast, validating 
its relevance as a research question. In addition, the unique 
experience obtained in the process leads to important insight 
that can motivate future research in the area. 


In adopting the “application-centric” approach, our pri- 
mary consideration was to provide a useful and deployable 
tool to the general public, and reach operational status as 
quickly as possible. Therefore, we identify and address a 
wide range of issues, some of which are not typically con- 
sidered in protocol design studies, but affect the successful 
deployment of Overlay Multicast. Our system copes with 
dynamics in user participation, adapts to application per- 
formance and Internet dynamics, supports users that have a 
wide range of network bandwidth and supports users behind 
network address translators (NATs) and firewalls. We have 
built supporting mechanisms such as logging receiver per- 
formance, monitoring of system components, and recovering 
from component failures. In engineering our system, we have 
adopted simple or natural solutions, with the provision that 
the design decisions could be revisited in the light of future 
experience. This approach has accelerated the deployment of 
the system, and, consequently has led to faster feedback from 
real deployment. 


The challenges involved in obtaining the operational ex- 
perience we report in this paper must not be underestimated. 
First, we have invested significant effort in convincing con- 
tent publishers and event organizers that it is worth their while 
to experiment with the new technology. Second, while we 
have made earnest efforts to get our system deployed, the par- 
ticipation of viewers in our broadcasts depends on a range of 
factors not under our control, including the content we have 
access to. Third, unlike conventional research experiments, 
we have frequently had to work under the pressure to succeed 
in even our earliest broadcast attempts. Failures would signif- 
icantly deter event organizers and limit future adoption of our 
system. One consequence is that it is critical to adopt robust, 
stable and well-tested code — a performance refinement that 
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may seem trivial to incorporate may take months to actually 
be deployed. 

In over a year, we have been building an operational broad- 
cast system based on Overlay Multicast and deploying it 
among more than 4000 real users in real Intemet environ- 
ments for over 20 events. We view the design and deployment 
effort as an ongoing process, and report on the experience ac- 
cumulated so far. Overall, our experience confirms that Over- 
lay Multicast is easy to deploy and can provide reasonably 
good application performance. In addition, we believe that 
our unique set of data, analysis methodology, and experience 
are useful to the research community. 

The rest of this paper is organized as follows. In § 2, we 
present an overview of the system. § 3, 4, and 5 presents 
the deployment experience, analysis methodology, and per- 
formance analysis of our system. § 6 presents key design 
lessons learned from the experience that are guiding the fu- 
ture research directions. 


2 System Overview 


Figure 1 gives a high-level overview of our broadcast sys- 
tem. The encoder takes the multimedia signal from the cam- 
era, converts into audio and video streams, and sends to the 
broadcast source. The broadcast source and receivers run an 
overlay multicast protocol to disseminate the streams along 
the overlay. Each receiver gets the broadcast stream, and for- 
wards to the media player running on the same machine. In 
addition, the participating hosts send performance statistics to 
the monitor and log server for both on-line and post-mortem 
analyses. 

The detailed software architecture at the source and the 
receiver is depicted in Figure 2. Tracing the data flow, the 
broadcast source encodes the media signal into audio and 
multiple video packet streams (a), marks the packets with pri- 
ority bits (b), and sends them to the overlay modules (shaded 
blocks). Multiple streams and prioritization are discussed in 
§ 2.2. The overlay modules replicate packets to all of its chil- 
dren (c). Packets are translated from Overlay ID (OID) to IP 
addresses (d), and forwarded to each child using prioritiza- 
tion semantics (e). Once a child receives packets, it trans- 
lates IP addresses back to OIDs (1), selects the best video 
stream, adjusts the RTP/RTCP headers (2), and forwards to 
the media player (3). The use of OID is described in § 2.4. 
The child also sends each data packet to the overlay module 
which forwards the data to its descendants. The rest of this 
section describes each of these blocks in detail. 


2.1 Overlay Protocol 


We provide a sketch of the overlay protocol below as a ba- 
sis for the rest of the discussion. Because our application is 
single-source, the protocol builds and maintains an overlay 
tree in a distributed fashion. The tree is optimized primar- 
ily for bandwidth, and secondarily for delay. Each node also 
maintains a degree bound of the maximum number of chil- 
dren to accept. 
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Figure 2: Block diagram of the software architecture for the broadcast source 
(left) and the receiver (right). Shaded blocks are shared by all hosts. Arrows 
indicate data flow. 


Group Management: New hosts join the broadcast by con- 
tacting the source and retrieving a random list of hosts that are 
currently in the group. It then selects one of these members as 
its parent using the parent selection algorithm. Each member 
maintains a partial list of members, including the hosts on the 
path from the source and a random set of members, which 
can help if all members on the path are saturated. To leam 
about members, we use a gossip protocol adapted from (30]. 
Each host A periodically (every 2 seconds) picks one member 
(say B) at random, and sends B a subset of group members 
(8 members) that A knows, along with the last timestamp it 
has heard for each member. When B receives a membership 
message, it updates its list of known members. Finally, mem- 
bers are deleted if its state has not been refreshed in a period 
(5 minutes). 

Handling Group Membership Dynamics: Dealing with 
graceful member leave is fairly straight-forward: hosts con- 
tinue forwarding data for a short period (5 seconds), while 
its children look for new parents using the parent selection 
method described below. This serves to minimize disruptions 
to the overlay. Hosts also send periodic control packets to 
their children to indicate live-ness. 

Performance-Aware Adaptation: We consider three dy- 
namic network metrics: available bandwidth, latency and 
loss. There are two main components to this adaptation pro- 
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cess: (i) detecting poor performance from the current parent, 
or identifying that a host must switch parents, and (ii) choos- 
ing a new parent, which is discussed in the parent selection 
algorithm. 

Each host maintains the application-level throughput it is 
receiving in a recent time window. If its performance is sig- 
nificantly below the source rate (less than 90% in our im- 
plementation), then it enters the probe phase to select a new 
parent. While our initial implementation did not consider loss 
rate as a metric, we found it necessary to deal with variable- 
bit-rate streams, as dips in the source rate would cause re- 
ceivers to falsely assume a dip in performance and react 
unnecessarily. Thus, our solution avoids parent changes if 
no packet losses are observed despite the bandwidth perfor- 
mance being poor. 

One of the parameters that we have found important is the 

detection time parameter, which indicates how long a host 
must stay with a poor performing parent before it switches to 
another parent. Our initial implementation employed a con- 
stant detection time of 5 seconds. However our experience 
reveals the need for the protocol to adaptively tune this timer 
because: (a) many hosts are not capable of receiving the full 
source rate, (b) even hosts that normally perform well may 
experience intermittent local network congestion, resulting in 
poor performance for any choice of parent, (c) there can be 
few good and available parent choices in the system. Chang- 
ing parents under these environments may not be fruitful. We 
have implemented a simple heuristic for dynamically adjust- 
ing the detection time, involving an increase if several parent 
changes have been made recently, and a decrease if it has been 
a long time since the last parent change. 
Parent Selection: When a host (say A) joins the broadcast, 
or needs to make a parent change, it probes a random subset 
of hosts it knows (30 in our implementation). The probing is 
biased toward members that have not been probed or have low 
delay. Each host B that responds to the probe provides infor- 
mation about: (i) the performance (application throughput in 
the recent 5 seconds, and delay) it is receiving; (ii) whether it 
is degree-saturated or not; and (iii) whether it is a descendant 
of A to prevent routing loops. The probe also enables A to 
determine the round-trip time to B. A waits for responses for 
1 second, then eliminates those members that are saturated, 
or who are its descendant. It then evaluates the performance 
(throughput and delay) of the remaining hosts if it were to 
choose them as parents. If A does not have bandwidth esti- 
mates to potential parents, it picks one based on delay. Oth- 
erwise, it computes the expected application throughput as 
the minimum of the throughput B is currently seeing and the 
available bandwidth of the path between B and A. History of 
past performance is maintained so if A has previously chosen 
B as parent, then it has an estimate of the bandwidth of the 
overlay link B—A. A then evaluates how much improvement 
it could make if it were to choose B. 


A switches to the parent B either if the estimated appli- 
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Figure 3: Single overlay approach to host heterogeneity. 


cation throughput is high enough for A to receive a higher 
quality stream (see the multi-quality streaming discussion in 
§ 2.3) or if B maintains the same bandwidth level as A’s cur- 
rent parent, but improves delay. This heuristic attempts to 
increase the tree efficiency by by making hosts move closer 
to one another. 

In order to assess the number of children a parent can sup- 
port, we ask the user to choose whether or not it has at least 
a 10 Mbps up-link to the Intemet. If so, we assign such 
hosts a degree bound of 6, to support up that many number 
of children. Otherwise, we assign a degree bound of 0 so 
that the host does not support any children. We have been 
experimenting with heuristics that can automatically detect 
the access bandwidth of the host, but this tums out not to be 
straightforward. We discuss this further in § 6. 


2.2 Support for Receiver Heterogeneity 


Internet hosts are highly heterogeneous in their receiving 
bandwidth, thus a single-rate video coding scheme is not the 
most appropriate. Various streaming systems have proposed 
using scalable coding techniques such layered coding or mul- 
tiple description coding (MDC) in their design [35, 23, 5], 
however these technologies are not yet available in commer- 
cial media players. To strike a balance between the goals of 
rapid prototyping and heterogeneous receiver support, in our 
system, the source encodes the video at multiple bit-rates in 
parallel and broadcasts them simultaneously, along with the 
audio stream, through the overlay as shown in Figure 3. We 
run unicast congestion control on the data path between every 
parent and child, and a prioritized packet forwarding scheme 
is used to exploit the available bandwidth. That is, audio is 
prioritized over video streams, and lower quality video is pri- 
oritized over higher quality video. The system dynamically 
selects the best video stream based on loss rate to display to 
the user. Thus, audio is highly protected. When a receiver 
does not have sufficient bandwidth to view the high quality 
video stream, or when there are transient dips in available 
bandwidth due to congestions or poor parent choices, as long 
as the lower quality video stream is received, a legible image 
can still be displayed. We note that while this design involves 
some overhead, it can be seamlessly integrated with layered 
codecs if available. 

Much of the deployment experience reported in this pa- 
per uses TCP as the congestion control protocol. We imple- 
ment priority forwarding by having parents in the overlay tree 
maintain a fixed size per-child priority buffer. Packets are 
sent in strict priority and in FIFO order within each priority 
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class. If the priority buffer is full, packets are dropped in strict 
priority and in FIFO order (drop head). The priority buffer 
feeds the TCP socket, and we use non-blocking write for flow 
control. Note that once packets are queued in kemel TCP 
buffers, we can no longer control the prioritization. While 
we were aware of this limitation with using TCP, we were re- 
luctant to employ untested UDP congestion control protocols 
in actual large scale deployment. Our subsequent experience 
has revealed that while the choice of TCP has only a minor 
hit on the performance of the prioritization heuristics, a more 
first-order issue is that it limits connectivity in the presence of 
NATs and firewalls. Faced with this, we have begun incorpo- 
rating TFRC [12], a UDP-based congestion control protocol, 
into the system. 

To prevent frequent quality switches that could annoy a 
user, we adopted a damping heuristic. Here, we aggressively 
switch to lower quality when high quality video has consis- 
tent loss for 10 seconds, and conservatively switch to higher 
quality when no loss is observed in the higher quality video 
stream for at least 50 seconds. Dynamically switching video 
qualities required us to implement an RTCP mixer[14]. When 
video qualities are switched, the mixer ensures the outgoing 
video stream to QuickTime is (i) masked as one contiguous 
stream; and (ii) time synchronized with the audio stream. One 
limitation in our current implementation is that if a host is dis- 
playing a low quality stream, the parent still forwards some 
data from the high quality stream. We are currently refin- 
ing the implementation by adding heuristics to have the child 
unsubscribe from the higher quality stream, and periodically 
conduct experiments to see when network condition has im- 
proved so that it can start receiving the high quality stream. 


2.3 Interface to Media Components 


We use QuickTime [27] as the media player in our system 
because it is widely available and runs on multiple popular 
platforms. We use Sorenson 3 [36] and MPEG4, both of 
which are supported by QuickTime, as video codecs. To sup- 
port receiver heterogeneity, the source encodes the video at 
two target bit-rates (100 kbps and 300 kbps), and the audio 
at 20 kbps. We empirically determine the suitable encoding 
rates by experimenting with various encodings of conference 
talks. We find that a frame size of 640x480 is necessary to 
read the words on the slides. A minimal rate of 100 kbps 
yields watchable, 5 frames per second video motion. A rate 
of 300 kbps produces good video quality with 15 frames per 
second. To hide from the media player the fact that the over- 
lay parent changes over time, we direct the player to a fixed 
localhost:port URL which points to the overlay proxy run- 
ning at the same host. The overlay proxy handles all topol- 
ogy changes and sends data packets to the player as though it 
were a unicast streaming media server. 


2.4 NATs and Firewalls 


Our initial prototype did not include support for NATs and 
firewalls. We were motivated to address this as we consis- 
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Table 1: Connectivity Matrix. \/ means connectivity is always possible. ? 
means connectivity is possible for some cases of NAT/firewall and « means 
connectivity is only possible if the hosts are in the same private network. 


tently needed to tum down 20 — 30% of viewers in our early 
broadcasts for the lack of such support. NATs and firewalls 
impose fundamental restrictions on pair-wise connectivity of 
hosts on the overlay. In most cases, it is not possible for NATs 
and firewalls to communicate directly with one another. How- 
ever, there are specific exceptions, depending on the trans- 
port protocol (UDP or TCP), and the exact behavior of the 
NAT/firewall. Adopting the classification from STUN [15], 
Full Cone NATs can receive incoming packets to a port from 
any arbitrary host once it sends a packet on that port to any 
destination. Many hosts can address a host behind a full cone 
NAT using the same port number. In contrast, Symmetric 
NATs allow incoming packets only from the host that it has 
previously sent a packet to. Different hosts address a host be- 
hind a symmetric NAT using different port numbers. Table 1 
characterizes these restrictions for the different transport pro- 
tocols, where columns represent parents and rows represent 
children. For example, communication is not possible be- 
tween two NATed hosts using TCP unless they happen to be 
in the same private network. In addition, “?” denotes that 
communication is possible using UDP between two NATed 
hosts if one of them is behind a Full Cone NAT. The firewalls 
which we refer to in Table 1 allow UDP packets to traverse 
in either direction. The system does not support firewalls that 
block UDP. 

The primary goals in supporting NATs and firewalls are: 
(i) enable connectivity, a generic problem shared by many 
applications wishing to support these hosts and (ii) address 
protocol-specific enhancements to become “NAT/firewall- 
aware” to improve efficiency and performance. 


2.4.1 Enable Connectivity 


Use Overlay Identifier for Unique Naming: In the overlay 
protocol, each host needs to have a distinct and unique identi- 
fier. The straightforward use of public and private IP address 
and port does not serve this purpose because of symmetric 
NATs. To resolve this, we assign a unique overlay identi- 
fier(OID) to each host and decouple it from its IP address, 
separating overlay naming from addressing. When a host A 
joins the group, it is assigned an OID by the source. The 
source creates a binding that maps the OID of A to its public 
and private addresses and ports. This binding is distributed as 
part of the group membership management protocol. 
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Learn, Maintain, and Translate Bindings: There are two 
ways for a host B to learn bindings for host A. First, it can 
learn the binding as part of the group membership operations. 
Second, it may receive packets directly from A. Bindings 
learned by the second method are prioritized because they are 
the only ones that can be used to talk to a host behind a sym- 
metric NAT. Each host B maintains the OID and associated 
binding for every other member A that it knows. The OID is 
translated into the appropriate binding when B wishes to send 
a packet to A. In some cases A and B may be behind the same 
private network, but have different public IP addresses. This 
is common in the case of large corporations that use multi- 
ple NAT gateways. We use a simple heuristic to match the 
prefixes in the public IP address. This matching expires if B 
does not receive packets from A after a short while. 

Set up TCP Parent-Child Connection for Data: We use bi- 
directional connection initiation, by which both parent and 
child attempt to open a connection to the other. If one is 
a public and the other is NAT/firewall, then only one of the 
connections will be successful. If both are public, then both 
connections will be successful and we arbitrarily close the 
connection initiated by the host with higher IP address. 


2.4.2 Making the Protocol Aware of NATs and Firewalls 


The protocol works correctly with the connectivity service, 
without needing to make any changes. However, being aware 
of connectivity constraints can improve protocol efficiency 
and performance. We have identified 2 changes to the proto- 
col to make it explicitly aware of connectivity constraints. 
Group Management and Probing: To increase the effi- 
ciency of control messages, we enhance the group manage- 
ment protocol to explicitly avoid control messages between 
pairs of hosts that cannot communicate (e.g., NAT-NAT). 
Similarly, for probing, we do not allow NATs/firewalls to 
probe other NATs/firewalls. 

Self-Organization: If the overlay protocol is aware of the 
NAT and firewall hosts in the system, it can support more 
of them by explicitly structuring the tree. For example, an 
efficient structure is one in which public hosts use NAT or 
firewall hosts as parents to the extent possible. In contrast, a 
structure in which a public host is a parent of another pub- 
lic host is inefficient because it reduces the potential parent 
resources for NAT hosts. While we have not deployed this 
mechanism, we evaluate its potential in § 6. 


3 Deployment Status 
3.1 System Status 


To make the broadcast system easily and widely accessible, 
and attract as many participants as possible, we have taken 
effort to support multiple OS (Linux, Windows, MAC) and 
player platforms (QuickTime, Real Player) and develop user- 
friendly interfaces for both publishers and viewers. With the 
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subscriber Web interface, any receiver can tune in to a broad- 
cast by a single click on a web-link. 

The broadcast system is also designed for ease of deploy- 
ment. We learmed from our first broadcast event that having 5 
graduate students spend 2 days to manually set up a broadcast 
was a barrier for deployment. Our publishing toolkit [11] has 
evolved since then into a user-friendly web based portal for 
broadcasting and viewing content. This portal allows content 
publishers to setup machines, machine profiles (such as which 
machines should be the source, log servers, and encoders), 
and events. With this information configured, the broadcast 
can be launched directly from the web. With no prior expe- 
rience using the system and minimal support from us, most 
content publishers spend a couple hours to set up and run a 
broadcast. A monitoring system has been built to provide 
content publishers with online information about individual 
participating hosts, the current overlay tree, the bandwidth on 
each overlay link, and the current group membership. In ad- 
dition, the system can recover from simple failures such as 
automatically re-starting the log server when it crashes. 

As a research vehicle, the broadcast system has a built-in 
logging infrastructure that enables us to collect performance 
logs from all hosts participating in the broadcast for post- 
mortem analysis. The logs are sent on-line to a log server 
during the session. The data rate is bounded at 20 kbps to 
avoid interfering with the overlay traffic. 


3.2 Deployment Experience 


Over the last year, the system has been used by 4 content pub- 
lishers and ourselves to broadcast more than 20 real events, 
the majority of which are conferences and lectures, accumu- 
lating 220 operational hours. In all, the system has been used 
by over 4000 participants. We summarize some of our key 
experience with regard to how successful we were in attract- 
ing publishers and viewers to use the system, the extent of our 
deployment, and some of the factors that affected our deploy- 
ment. 

Attracting content publishers: One of the key challenges 
we face is finding content. It has been difficult to access popu- 
lar content such as movies and entertainment, as they are not 
freely available and often have copyright limitations. How- 
ever, we have been more successful at attracting owners of 
technical content, such as conferences, workshops and lec- 
tures. Typically event organizers have expressed considerable 
interest in the use of our system. However given the wariness 
toward adopting new technology, convincing an event orga- 
nizer to use the system involves significant time and ground- 
work. The key element of our success has been finding enthu- 
siastic champions among conference organizers who could 
convince their more skeptical colleagues that it is worth their 
while to try the new technology even when they are already 
overwhelmed by all the other tasks that organizing a confer- 
ence involves. We have also learmed that the video production 
process is important, both in terms of cutting costs given that 
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conferences operate with low-budgets, and in terms of deal- 
ing with poor Internet connectivity from the conference sites 
to the outside world. 

Viewer Participation: Table 2 lists the major broadcasts, 
duration, number of unique participants, and the peak group 
size. The broadcast events attracted from 15 to 1600 unique 
participants throughout the duration and peaked at about 10 to 
280 simultaneous participants. Most of the audience tuned in 
because they were interested in the content, but could not at- 
tend the events in person. The Slashdot broadcast is different 
in that wanting to explore a larger scale and wider audience, 
we asked readers of Slashdot [34], a Web-based discussion 
forum, to experiment with our system. While some of the au- 
dience tuned in for the content, others tuned in because they 
were curious about the system. 

While our deployment has been successful at attracting 
thousands of users, the peak group sizes in our broadcasts 
have been relatively low with the largest broadcast having a 
peak size of about 280. One possible explanation for this is 
that the technical content in these broadcasts fundamentally 
does not draw large peak group sizes. Another possibility is 
that users do not have sufficient interest in tuning in to live 
events, and prefer to view video archives. Our ongoing ef- 
forts to draw larger audience sizes include contacting non- 
technical organizations, and incorporating interactive features 
such as questions from the audience to the speaker. 

We wish to emphasize that our limited operational experi- 
ence with larger group sizes has been constrained by the lack 
of appropriate content, rather than due to specific known lim- 
itations of our system. We have had encouraging results eval- 
uating our system in Emulab [40] using 1020 virtual nodes, 
multiplexed over 68 physical nodes, as well as simulation 
environments with over 10,000 nodes. Our hope is to use 
the workloads and traces of environment dynamics, resources 
and diversity from our broadcasts to design more realistic 
simulations and emulations in the future. 

Diversity of Deployment: The diversity of hosts that took 
part in two of the large broadcasts (SIGCOMM 2002 and 
Slashdot), excluding waypoints, can be seen from Table 3. 
The deployment has reached a wide portion of the Internet - 
users across multiple continents, in home, academic and com- 
mercial environments, and behind various access technolo- 
gies. We believe this demonstrates some of the enormous 
deployment potential of overlay multicast architectures - in 
contrast, the usage of the MBone [4] was primarily restricted 
to researchers in academic institutions. 

Decoupling development version from deployment ver- 
sion: One of the challenges associated with operational de- 
ployment is the need for robust, well-tested and stable code. 
Bugs can not only affect the performance of a broadcast, but 
can also significantly lower our credibility with event orga- 
nizers championing our cause. This requires us to adopt ex- 
tensive testing procedures using Emulab [40], Planetlab [26], 
and Dummynet [31] before code is marked ready for deploy- 
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Table 2: Summary of major broadcasts using the system. The first 4 events 
are names of technical conferences. 





ment. Further, in actual deployment, we typically use an 
older version of our system (several months) compared to our 
development version. One consequence of this is that even 
though certain design enhancements may seem trivial to in- 
corporate, it may take several months before being used in 
actual broadcasts. 


Use of Waypoints: Right from the early stages of our work 
on Overlay Multicast, we have been debating the architectural 
model for deploying Overlay Multicast. On the one hand, we 
have been excited by the deployment potential of purely ap- 
plication end-point architectures that do not involve any in- 
frastructure support and rely entirely on hosts taking part in 
the broadcast. On the other hand, we have been concerned 
about the feasibility of these architectures, given that they 
depend on the ability of participating hosts to support other 
children. When it came to actual deployment, we were not 
in a position to to risk the success of a real event (and conse- 
quently our credibility and the content provider’s credibility) 
by betting on such an architecture. Thus, in addition to real 
participants, we employed PlanetLab [26] machines, which 
we call waypoints, to also join the broadcast (also listed in Ta- 
ble 2). From the perspective of the system, waypoints are the 
same as normal participating hosts and run the same proto- 
col — the only purpose they served was increasing the amount 
of resources in the system. To see this, consider Figure 4, 
which plots a snapshot of the overlay during the Conference 
broadcast. The shape and color of each node represents the 
geographical location of the host as indicated by the legend. 
Nodes with a dark outer circle represent waypoints. There are 
two points to note. First, the tree achieves reasonable clus- 
tering, and nodes around the same geographical location are 
clustered together. Second, we see that waypoints are scat- 
tered around at interior nodes in the overlay, and may have 
used normal hosts as parents. Thus they behave like any other 
user, rather than statically provisioned infrastructure nodes. 
While our use of waypoints so far has prevented direct con- 
clusions about purely application end-point architectures, we 
can arrive at important implications for these architectures 
leading to reduced use of waypoints in subsequent broadcasts, 
as we have done in 8 6. 
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Figure 4: Snapshot of the overlay tree during Conference |. Participants, 
marked by geographical regions, were fairly clustered. Waypoints, marked 
by outer circles, took on many positions throughout the tree. 
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4 Analysis Methodology 


We conduct off-line analysis on the performance logs col- 
lected from hosts participating in the broadcasts. Our eval- 
uation and analysis focus on the following questions: 

e How well does the system perform in terms of giving good 
performance to the user? 

e What kind of environments do we see in practice? How 
does the environment affect system performance? Are there 
quantitative indices we can use to capture environment infor- 
mation? 

e Using trace-based simulations on the data, can we ask 
“what-if” questions and analyze design alternatives that could 
have led to better performance? 

The data that we use for the analysis is obtained from per- 
formance logs collected from hosts participating in the broad- 
cast. We have instrumented our system with measurement 
code that logs application throughput sampled at 1 second 
intervals, and application loss rate sampled at 5 second in- 
tervals. Note that the sample period is longer for loss rates 
because we found from experience that it is difficult to get 
robust loss measurements for shorter sampling periods. 

We define an entity as a unique user identified by its < 
public! P, privatel P > pair. An entity may join the broad- 
cast many times, perhaps to tune in to distinct portions of the 
broadcast, and have many incarnations. The following sec- 
tions, report analysis on incarnations unless otherwise stated. 

Some of the analysis requires logs to be time synchronized. 
During the broadcast, whenever a host sends a message to the 
source as part of normal protocol operations (for example, 
gossip or probe message), the difference in local offsets is 
calculated and printed as part of the log. In the offline anal- 
ysis, the global time for an event is reconstructed by adding 
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this offset. We have found that the inaccuracy of not consid- 
ering clock skew is negligible. 

In this section, we provide an overview of our analysis 
methodology. We present results from broadcasts in § 5. Fi- 
nally, in § 6, we quantitatively analyze the performance bene- 
fits that may accrue from key design modifications motivated 
by our experience. 


4.1 User Performance Metrics 


We evaluate the performance that individual users observe by 
measuring their average and transient network-level perfor- 
mance. In addition, user-level feedback is also presented to 
provide a more complete picture of the user experience. 
eAverage performance is measured as the mean application- 
level throughput received at each incarnation. This provides 
a sense of the overall session performance. 

eTransient performance is measured using the application- 
level losses that users experience. Using the sampled loss rate 
from the performance logs, we mark a sample as being a loss 
if its value is larger than 5% for each media stream, which 
in our experience is noticeable to human perception. We use 
three inter-related, but complementary metrics: (i) fraction of 
session for which the incamation sees loss; (ii) mean interrupt 
duration; and (iii) interrupt frequency. 

Fraction of session for which the incarnation sees loss is 
computed as follows. If an incamation participates for 600 
seconds, it would have about 120 loss samples. If 12 of those 
samples are marked as being a loss, then the incamation sees 
loss for 10% of its session. 

We define an interrupt to be a period of consecutive loss 
samples. Interrupt duration is computed as the amount of time 
that loss samples are consecutively marked as losses. The 
interrupt durations are then averaged across all interrupts that 
an incamation experiences. Note that this metric is sensitive 
to the sampling period. 

Interrupt frequency is computed as the number of distinct 
interrupts over the incamation’s session duration, and reflects 
the dynamicity of the environment. A distinct interrupt is de- 
termined to be a consecutive period for which the loss sam- 
ples are marked as a loss. This metric is biased by incarna- 
tions that have short session durations. For example, if an 
incamation stays for 1 minute, and experiences 2 distinct 5- 
second interrupts, the interrupt frequency would be once ev- 
ery 30 seconds. 
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Figure 5: Example of Resource Index computation. 


eUser Feedback complements the network-level metrics de- 
scribed above. We encouraged users to fill in a feedback form 
and rate their satisfaction level for various quality metrics 
such as ease of setup, overall audio and video quality, fre- 
quency of stalls, and duration of stalls. The results are, how- 
ever, subjective and should be considered in conjunction with 
the more objective network-level metrics. 


eAdditional Metrics to capture the quality of the overlay 
have also been analyzed. For example, we have looked at 
the efficiency of the overlay based on resource usage [9], and 
overlay stability based on the rate of parent changes. Due to 
space limitations, we do not present these results. 


4.2. Environmental Factors 


A self-organizing protocol needs to deal with events such as 
an ancestor leaving, or congestion on upstream overlay links 
by making parent changes. Two key factors that affect perfor- 
mance then are: (i) the dynamicity of the environment; and 
(ii) the availability of resources (parents) in the environment. 
The more dynamic an environment, the more frequently a 
host is triggered to react; the poorer the resources, the longer 
it could potentially take to discover a good parent. 


4.2.1 Dynamics 


The two key aspects of dynamics are: (i) group dynamics; and 
(ii) dynamics in the network. We measure group dynamics 
using mean interarrival time and session duration. We note 
however that the membership dynamics and overlay perfor- 
mance may not follow a strict cause and effect relationship. 
For example, users that see poor performance may leave, thus 
creating more dynamics in the system. 


Our measurements are not conducive to summarizing net- 
work dynamics in terms of frequency and duration because 
of several reasons. First, we have measurements only for the 
subset of overlay links chosen and used by the protocol for 
data transfer. Second, the measurements could be biased by 
the protocol’s behavior. For example, the observation of con- 
gestion duration may be shorter than in reality because the 
protocol attempts to move away from congestion and stops 
sampling that path. Instead, we characterize network dynam- 
ics by looking at the causes and location as described in § 4.3. 
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4.2.2 Environment Resources 


Two key factors capture the resources in an environment: (i) 
outgoing bandwidth of hosts, which directly bounds the num- 
ber of children hosts can take; and (ii) the presence of NATs 
and firewalls which places connectivity restrictions on parent- 
child relationships. In this section, we introduce a metric 
called the Resource Index to capture the outgoing bandwidth 
of hosts, and then extend it to consider NATs and firewalls. 

We define the Resource Index as the ratio of the number of 
receivers that the members in the group could potentially sus- 
tain to the number of receivers in the group for a particular 
source rate. By number of hosts that can be potentially sus- 
tained, we mean the sum of the existing hosts in the system 
and the number of free slots in the system. For example, con- 
sider Figure 5(a), where each host has enough outgoing band- 
width to sustain 2 children. The number of free slots is 5, and 
the Resource Index is (5 + 3)/3 = 8/3. Further, for a given 
set of hosts and out-going bandwidth, the Resource Index is 
the same for any overlay tree constructed using these hosts. 
A Resource Index of | indicates that the system is saturated, 
and a ratio less than 1 indicates that not all the participating 
hosts in the broadcast can receive the full source rate. As the 
Resource Index gets higher, the environment becomes less 
constrained and it becomes more feasible to construct a good 
overlay tree. Note that the Resource Index is sensitive to the 
estimation of number of slots in the system. 

We have extended the definition of Resource Index to in- 
corporate the connectivity constraints of NATs and firewalls, 
by only considering free slots available for NAT hosts. For 
example, in Figure 5(b), the number of slots available for 
NAT hosts is 3, and the Resource Index is 6/3. However, we 
note that the Resource Index not only depends on the set of 
hosts, but also becomes sensitive to the structure of the over- 
lay for that set of hosts. Thus, while Figure 5(c) has the same 
set of hosts as Figure 5(b), we find the number of free slots 
for NATs is 5 and the Resource Index is 8/3. 

We observe that the optimal structure for accommodat- 
ing NATs is one where public hosts preferentially choose 
NATs as parents, leaving more free slots at public hosts 
which NATs can then choose as parents. Based on this ob- 
servation, the optimal Resource Index for a set of hosts in- 
volving NATs and firewalls is defined as S/N, where S = 
Spublic e Min(Snat, Neabtic) Here, Spublic and Spaz are the 
maximum number of children that can be supported by the 
public and NAT hosts, Npetic is the number of receivers that 
are public hosts and WN is the total number of receivers. Figure 
5(c) is an optimal structure for the set of hosts, and it can be 
verified that the formula confirms to the result stated above. 

We wish to close with two practical issues that must be 
borne in mind with the Resource Index . First, it captures 
only the availability of resources in the environment, but 
does not account for factors such as performance of Inter- 
net paths. Also, the Resource Index is computed assuming 
global knowledge, but in practice, a distributed protocol may 
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not be able to use the resources as optimally as it could have. 


4.3 Loss Diagnosis 


When evaluating a self-organizing protocol, we need to dis- 
tinguish between losses that could possibly be fixed by ap- 
propriate self-organization techniques from the losses that 
are fundamental to the system (i.e. those caused by access 
link capacity limitations, trans-oceanic bottleneck link con- 
gestions and local congestions). Further, we are interested in 
identifying the location of losses in the overlay tree, and at- 
tribute causes to the loss. We now summarize steps in our 
loss diagnosis methodology below: 

e Identifying Root-Events: If a host sees bad performance, 
then all of its descendants downstream see bad performance. 
Our first step filters out losses at descendants, and isolates 
a set of “root-events”. If a host sees losses at a particular 
time, we determine whether its parent saw losses in a 5 second 
window around that time. This correlation relies on the time 
synchronization mechanism that we described earlier in the 
section. 

e Identifying Network Events: Next, we classify the losses 
between the host and its parent based on cause. In our system, 
there are potentially two primary causes: (i) parent leave or 
death, and (ii) network problems (congestion or poor band- 
width) between the parent and child. There could be other 
miscellaneous causes such as host with slow processors and 
implementation bugs. Parent leave or death events are ex- 
plicitly detected by the protocol and logged. Hosts with slow 
processors are detected by abnormal gaps in time-stamps of 
operations that log messages at periodic intervals. Implemen- 
tation bugs are revealed by abnormal patterns we detect dur- 
ing manual verification and analysis of logs. Thus, after a 
detailed elimination process and exhaustive manual verifica- 
tion, we classify the remaining losses that we are not able to 
attribute to any known cause as due to network problems. 

e Classifying constrained hosts: Network losses can occur at 
several locations: (i) local to the child where a parent change 
is not needed; or (ii) local to the parent, or on the link be- 
tween parent and child. As a first step, we identify hosts 
that see persistent losses near it using the following heuris- 
tic. If a host has seen losses for over 80% of the session, all 
of which are “root losses”, and has tried at least 5 distinct par- 
ents during the session, then we decide the host is bandwidth 
constrained. Inherent here is the assumption that the protocol 
is doing a reasonable job in parent selection. This heuris- 
tic works well in environments with higher Resource Index. 
Finally, we manually verify these hosts and look for other ev- 
idence they are constrained (for example, location across a 
trans-oceanic link, names indicating they are behind wireless 
links etc.). 

e Classifying congestion losses: The remaining losses cor- 
respond to hosts that usually see good performance but see 
transient periods of bad performance. If its siblings experi- 
ence loss at around the same time, it is evidence that the loss 
is near the parent and not near a child; if a child has made 
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Figure 6: Resource Index as a function of time for (i) SIGCOMM 2002, 
(ii) Slashdot with bandwidth constraint, (iii) Slashdot with bandwidth and 
connectivity constraints. 


several parent changes during an extended loss period, it is 
evidence that the loss is near the child. For the events that 
we are unable to classify, we label them as having “unknown 
location”. 


5 Analysis Results 


We present results from 6 of our larger broadcasts, 5 of which 
were conference/lecture-ty pe broadcasts, and the other being 
Slashdot. For multi-day events, such as SIGCOMM 2002 
and 2003, we analyzed logs from one day in the broadcast. 
For Slashdot, we present analysis results for the first 8 hours. 
In this section, we will present environment characteriza- 
tions and performance results of the broadcasts. The anal- 
ysis will indicate strong similarities in the environment for 
the conference/lecture-type broadcasts. However, they dif- 
fer significantly from Slashdot. When we wish to illustrate a 
more detailed point, we use data from the SIGCOMM 2002 
and Slashdot broadcasts. The SIGCOMM 2002 broadcast is 
one of the largest conference/lecture-type broadcasts, and is 
representative of these broadcasts in terms of application per- 
formance and resources. 


5.1 Environment Dynamics 


Table 4 lists the mean session interarrival time in seconds for 
the 6 broadcasts in the fourth column. For the five broadcasts 
of conferences and lectures, the mean interarrival time was 
a minute or more, whereas the interarrival time for Slashdot 
was just 17 seconds. Slashdot has the highest rate of group 
dynamics compared to all other broadcasts using our system. 
Note that the session interarrival times fit an exponential dis- 
tribution. 

Two different measures of session duration are listed in Ta- 
ble 4: individual incarnation duration and entity duration (cu- 
mulative over all incarnations) which captures the entity’s en- 
tire attention span. For entity session duration, again, we find 
that all 5 real broadcasts of conferences and lectures have a 
mean of 26 minutes or more, and a median of 16 minutes or 
more. In the SIGCOMM 2002 broadcast, the median was 1.5 
hours which corresponds to one technical session in the con- 
ference. To contrast, the Slashdot audience has a very short 
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Table 4: Summary of group membership dynamics and composition for the 6 larger broadcasts using the system. 


attention span of 11 and 7 minutes for the mean and median. 
This indicates that the Slashdot audience may have been less 
interested in the content. The incamation session duration 
also follows a similar trend with shorter durations. Note that 
SIGCOMM 2003 and Lecture 1 have very short median in- 
camation session durations. This is caused by 1 or 2 entities 
testing the system, joining and leaving frequently. Once we 
removed such entities, the median went up to 12 minutes or 
more, bringing it closer to the other 3 conferences and lec- 
tures. 


5.2 Environment Resources 


We look at the percentage of incarnations in the system that 
were eligible as parents, the last 2 columns in Table 4. The 5 
conference and lecture broadcasts have the same trend, with 
44% or more incamations that can serve as parents. On the 
other hand, only 19% of incamations could be parents in 
Slashdot. Further, when we consider the fraction of public 
hosts that could be parents, we find this ranges from 17 —57% 
for the conference-style broadcasts, but is just 7% for the 
Slashdot broadcast. This indicates that there were much less 
available resources in the system in the Slashdot broadcast. 
Note that we did not have NAT/firewall support in the SIG- 
COMM 2002 broadcast. 

Figure 6 depicts the Resource Index of the system as a 
function of time of the broadcast. The top and the lowest 
curves represent the Resource Index for the SIGCOMM 2002 
and Slashdot broadcasts, and are consistent with the defini- 
tion in § 4.2.2. We note that the lowest curve corresponds to 
the actual overlay tree that was constructed during the broad- 
cast. The middle curve, Slashdot (Bandwidth) considers a 
hypothetical scenario without connectivity constraints (that 
is, all NAT/firewall hosts are treated as public hosts). The 
SIGCOMM 2002 broadcast has a Resource Index of 4, po- 
tentially enough to support 4 times the number of members. 
In contrast, the Slashdot (Bandwidth) has a Resource Index 
of 2, and Slashdot has a Resource Index that is barely over 
1. Thus, not only was the distribution of out-going band- 
width less favorable in the Slashdot broadcast, but also the 
presence of connectivity constraints made it a much harsher 
environment. 


5.3. Performance Results 


The previous analysis indicates that 5 of our broadcasts have 
similar resource distributions and dynamics patterns, but the 
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Figure 7: Cumulative distribution of mean session bandwidth (normalized to 
the source rate) for the 6 larger broadcasts. 


Setup | Audio Video 
Quality | Quality 


SIGCOMM 20) 
Slashdot 96% 


| 71% | 66% 





Table 5: Summary of user feedback for two broadcast events. Each number 
indicates the percentage of users who are satisfied in the given category. 


Slashdot environment was more diverse and more dynamic. 
This section evaluates how the system performs. 


Figure 7 plots the cumulative distribution of mean session 
bandwidth, normalized to the source rate for the 6 broadcasts. 
Five of the broadcasts are seeing good performance with more 
than 90% of hosts getting more than 90% of the full source 
rate in the SIGCOMM 2002, Lecture 2, and Lecture 3 broad- 
casts, and more than 80% of hosts getting more than 90% 
of the full source rate in the SIGCOMM 2003 and Lecture | 
broadcasts. In the Slashdot broadcast, fewer hosts, 60%, are 
getting the same performance of 90% of the full source rate. 


To better understand the transient performance, and per- 
formance of different stream qualities, we zoom in on the 
SIGCOMM 2002 , which we will refer to as Conference , 
and Slashdot broadcasts. Figure 8 depicts the cumulative 
distribution of the fraction of time all incarnations saw more 
than 5% packet losses in all three streams in Slashdot and the 
Conference broadcast, for incamations that stay for at least 
1 minute. For the Conference broadcast, the performance is 
good. Over 60% of the hosts see no loss in audio and low 
quality video, and over 40% of the hosts see no loss in high 
quality video. Further, over 90% of the hosts see loss for less 
than 5% of the session in the audio and low quality streams, 
and over 80% of the hosts see loss for less than 5% of the 
session in the high quality stream. We will further analyze 
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Figure 8: Cumulative distribution of fraction of session time with more than 
5% packet loss of hosts in the two broadcasts. 


the performance of the hosts that are seeing the worst per- 
formance in § 5.4 and demonstrate that these are mostly hosts 
that are fundamentally constrained by their access bandwidth. 
For the Slashdot broadcast on the other hand, the low quality 
video and audio streams see reasonable performance, but the 
performance of the high quality stream is much less satisfac- 
tory. Over 70% of the users see loss for less than 10% of 
the session in low quality video, but only 50% of users see 
loss for less than 10% of the session for high quality video. 
Note that the audio and low quality streams are seeing better 
performance than the high quality because of the use of the 
priority buffer described in § 2.2. For sessions with a high 
loss rate of high quality video, the low quality one was actu- 
ally displayed to the user. 


Next, we analyzed the interrupt duration and found that the 
interrupt duration is typically short for all 3 streams in Con- 
ference, and low quality video and audio in Slashdot. More 
than 70% of hosts see a mean interrupt duration of less than 
10 seconds, and 90% of hosts see a mean interrupt duration 
of less than 25 seconds for all 5 streams. However, the high 
quality video in Slashdot sees a pronounced higher interrupt 
duration. Roughly 60% of hosts see a mean interrupt duration 
of longer than 10 seconds. 


We have also analyzed the cumulative distribution of the 
frequency of interrupts seen by each incamation. We find 
that the interrupt frequency is higher for Slashdot, probably 
reflecting the more dynamic environment. For example, in 
the Conference broadcast over 80% of hosts see an interrupt 
less frequent than once in five minutes and 90% see an in- 
terrupt less frequent than once in two minutes. In Slashdot, 
60% of hosts see an interrupt less frequent than once in five 
minutes and 80% see an interrupt less frequent than once in 
two minutes. 


User Feedback: Table 5 summarizes statistics from a 
feedback form users were encouraged to fill when they left 
the broadcast. Approximately 18% of users responded and 
provided feedback. Most users were satisfied with the overall 
performance of the system, and more satisfied with the overall 
performance in the Conference broadcast, which is consistent 
with the network level metrics in Figures 7 and 8. 
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Figure 9: Loss diagnosis for Conference. 


5.4 Loss Diagnosis 


Figure 8 shows that for the Conference broadcast, while most 
users saw good performance, there is a tail which indicates 
poor performance. To better understand the tail, we analyze 
the data using the loss diagnosis methodology presented in 
§ 4.3. Figure 9 shows the breakdown of all loss samples 
across all hosts. We find that almost 51% of losses are not 
fixable by self-organization. 49% corresponded to hosts that 
were bandwidth constrained, while 2% of losses belonged 
to hosts that were normally good, but experienced network 
problems close to them for a prolonged period. 6% of losses 
corresponded to network events that may be fixable by adap- 
tation, while 18% of losses corresponded to network events 
that we were not able to classify. Manual cross- verification 
of the tail revealed about 30 incarnations that were marked 
as constrained hosts. This corresponded to about 17 distinct 
entities. Of these, 5 are in Asia, 1 in Europe, 3 behind wire- 
less links, 1 behind a LAN that was known to have congestion 
issues, and 7 behind DSL links. 

Finally, Figure 9 indicates that dynamics in the network is 
responsible for significantly more losses than group dynam- 
ics. In some cases, even well-provisioned paths see prolonged 
periods of congestion. As an anecdotal example, we observed 
that a gigabit link between a U.S. academic institution and the 
high-speed Internet2 backbone that typically provides good 
consistent performance, had a congestion epoch that lasted 
up to 3 minutes. Both observations are consistent with other 
broadcasts including Slashdot. 


6 Lessons Learned 


Our experience over the last year, substantiated with data and 
analysis, has pointed us toward four key design lessons that 
are guiding future refinements of our system. 

Our first lesson sheds light on the potential of purely appli- 
cation end-point based overlay multicast architectures that 
rely entirely on the hosts taking part in the broadcast. As dis- 
cussed in § 3.2, our deployment used waypoints, additional 
hosts that help increase the resources in the system but were 
otherwise no different than normal clients. We analyze how 
important the resources provided by waypoints was to the 
success of our broadcasts. 

Our next three lessons deal with techniques that can enable 
good performance in environments with low Quality Index, 
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Figure 10: Resource Index as a function of time with and without waypoint 
support. 


even in the absence of waypoints. The analysis for these 
lessons assume that the resources provided by waypoints is 
unavailable, and consequently a purely application end-point 
architecture. 


Lesson 1: There is opportunity to reduce the dependence on 
waypoints and use them in an on-demand fashion. 


In order to understand whether or not waypoints are nec- 
essary to the success of a broadcast, we look at Figure 10 
which plots the Resource Index in the Conference and Slash- 
dot broadcasts, with and without waypoints. The Conference 
broadcast had enough capacity to sustain all hosts even with- 
out waypoint support. Furthermore, most of the broadcasts, 
similar to the Conference broadcast, are sustainable using a 
purely application end-point architecture. In one of the lec- 
ture broadcasts, all the waypoint left simultaneously in the 
middle of the broadcast due to a configuration problem, and 
we found that the system was able to operate well without the 
waypoints. 


On the other hand, we find that the connectivity constraints 
in the Slashdot broadcast resulted in a low Resource Index 
that occasionally dipped below 1 in Figure 10. This indicates 
that it was not feasible to construct an overlay among all par- 
ticipating hosts that could sustain the source rate. Dealing 
with such environments can take on two complementary ap- 
proaches (i) design techniques that can enable good perfor- 
mance in purely application end-point architecture, even in 
the absence of waypoints (which forms the thrust of the sub- 
sequent lessons in this section), or (ii) use a waypoint archi- 
tecture, with the insight that waypoints may not be needed for 
the entire duration of the broadcast, and can be invoked on- 
demand. For ease of deployment, our objective is to explore 
both approaches and gradually decrease the dependence on 
waypoints, using them as a back-up mechanism, only when 
needed. 


We note that in the long-term, waypoint architectures may 
constitute an interesting research area in their own right, 
being intermediate forms between pure application end-point 
architectures and statically provisioned infrastructure-centric 
solutions. The key aspect that distinguishes waypoints 
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Figure 11: Number of rejected hosts under three diffierent protocol scenarios 
in the simulated Slashdot environment. 


from statically provisioned nodes is that the system does 
not depend on these hosts, but leverages them to improve 
performance. 


Lesson 2: Exploiting heterogeneity in node capabilities 
through differential treatment is critical to improve the per- 
formance of the system in environments with low Resource 
Index. Further, there is considerable benefit to coupling such 
mechanisms with application-specific knowledge. 


If the Resource Index dips below 1, the system must reject 
some hosts or degrade application quality. In this section, we 
evaluate performance in terms of the fraction of hosts that are 
rejected, or see lower application quality. We consider three 
policies. In the First-Come-First-Served (FCFS) policy that 
is currently used in our system, any host that is looking for a 
new parent, but finds no unsaturated parent is rejected. In the 
Contributor-Aware policy, the system distinguishes between 
two categories of hosts: contributors (hosts that can support 
children), and free-riders (hosts that cannot support children). 
Acontributor C that is looking for a new parent may preempt 
a free-rider (say F’). C' can either accommodate F as a child, 
or kick it out of the system if C is itself saturated. This policy 
is motivated by the observation that preferentially retaining 
contributors over free-riders can help increase overall system 
resources. Finally, we consider Rate-Adaptation where a par- 
ent reduces the video rate to existing free-riders in order to ac- 
commodate more free-riders. For example, a parent can stop 
sending the high quality video (300 kbps) to one child, and in 
returm, support three additional 100 kbps children. This pol- 
icy is an example that not only differentially treats hosts based 
on their capabilities, but also exploits application knowledge. 


We evaluate the potential of these policies by conducting a 
trace-based simulation using the group membership dynam- 
ics pattern from the Slashdot broadcast. We retain the same 
constitution of contributors and free-riders, but remove the 
waypoints from the group. We simulate a single-tree protocol 
where each receiver greedily selects an unsaturated parent, 
and we assume global knowledge in parent selection. If there 
is no unsaturated parent in the system, then we take action 
corresponding to the policies described above. Figure 11 
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Figure 12: An example of a misconfigured DSL host taking children, causing 
poor performance to itself and its children. 


User truthful 
User tied 


User inconsistent | 4.3% 
20.8 





Table 6: Accuracy in determining access bandwidth based on user input in 
Slashdot. 


shows the performance of the policies. We see that through- 
out the event, 78% of hosts are rejected using the FCF'S pol- 
icy. Contributor-Aware policy can drastically reduce the 
number of rejections to 11%. However, some free-riders are 
rejected because there are times when the system is saturated. 
With the Rate Adaptation policy however, no free-rider is re- 
jected. Instead, 28% of the hosts get degraded video Resource 
for some portion of the session. 

Our results demonstrate the theoretical potential of 
contributor-aware rejection and rate adaptation. A practical 
design has to deal with many issues, for example, robust 
ways of automatically identifying contributors (see next les- 
son), techniques to discover the saturation level of the system 
in a distributed fashion, and the trade-offs in terms of larger 
number of structure changes that preemption could incur. We 
are currently in the process of incorporating these policies in 
our design and evaluating their actual performance. 


Lesson 3: Although many users are honest about contributing 
resources, techniques are needed for automatically estimat- 
ing the outgoing access bandwidth of nodes. 


As the previous lesson indicates, it is important to design 
protocol techniques that differentially treat nodes based on 
their contributions. An issue then is determining the contri- 
bution level of a node to the system, and in particular, de- 
termining the outgoing access bandwidth of a node. In our 
current system, the user is asked if his access bandwidth has 
a LOMbps up-link to the Internet to help determine whether 
the host should have children (§ 2.1). This approach is sus- 
ceptible to free-loaders[33], where a user declares that he has 
less resources than he really does. However, an equally dam- 
aging problem in the context of Overlay Multicast is when a 
user declares he has more resources than he does. To see this, 
consider Figure 12 which depicts the performance of a DSL 
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Figure 13: Resource Index comparison of two connectivity solutions for 
NAT*firewall: (i) Slashdot (TCP), (ii) Hypothetical Slashdot (UDP). 


host that lied about having a 1OMbps up-link to the Internet, 
during the Slashdot broadcast. Whenever the host accepts a 
child, it affects not only the child’s performance, but also its 
own performance. Further, a similar problem arises when a 
host can support less children (e.g. 4) than it claimed (e.g. 6). 
In a future design that prioritizes hosts that contribute more 
(Lesson 2), these effects can get further exacerbated. 

To appreciate how reliable users were in selecting the cor- 
rect access bandwidth in the Slashdot broadcast, consider 
Table 6. Each column represents a true access bandwidth, 
and each row represents a particular type of user behavior. 
“User Inconsistent” refers to users that had joined the group 
multiple times during the broadcast, and had selected both 
10+Mbps option and lower than 10 Mbps option between 
consecutive joins, perhaps trying to figure out whether the 
choice yielded any difference in video quality. We deter- 
mined the real access bandwidth using an off-line log anal- 
ysis involving the following techniques: (i) DNS name, (ii) 
the TCP bandwidth of the upload log, (iii) online bottleneck 
bandwidth measurement, and (iv) Nettimer [18] from our uni- 
versity to target hosts. Since no single methodology is 100% 
accurate, we correlate results from all these techniques. We 
omit the details for lack of space. 

From the table, we see that overall 71.9% of hosts are 
truthful. However, for the 20.8% of hosts that were behind 
10Mbps links, only half of them (11.1% of total) were truth- 
ful. Our trace-based simulation on the Slashdot log indicates 
that on average, this results in a20% increase in Quality Index 
. Further, we find that while 79.2% of the users were behind 
links lower than 10 Mbps, about 4.9% chose the higher option 
or were being inconsistent (13.5%) about their connectivity. 

We have been experimenting with techniques to explicitly 
measure the static outgoing access capacity of hosts and 
passively monitor the performance of parents to dynamically 
track their available bandwidth. These techniques show 
promise and we hope to deploy them in the future. 


Lesson 4: Addressing the connectivity constraints posed by 
NATs and Firewalls may require using explicit NAT/firewall- 
aware heuristics in the protocol. 
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In light of our experience, NATs and firewalls can con- 
stitute an overwhelming fraction of a broadcast (for exam- 
ple, 50%-70% in Slashdot ), and thus significantly lower the 
Resource Index. Clearly, using UDP as the transport pro- 
tocol could improve the situation by increasing the amount 
of pair-wise connectivity, particularly connectivity between 
Full-Cone NATs. However, a less obvious improvement, 
which we briefly presented in § 2.4 is to make the self- 
organizing protocol explicitly aware of NAT/firewalls. In par- 
ticular public hosts should preferentially choose NATs as par- 
ents, leaving more resources available for NATs/firewalls. 

We now evaluate the potential of these two design improve- 
ments to help determine whether or not the additional com- 
plexity is worth the performance gains. Figure 13 shows the 
Resource Index for the system for the various design alter- 
natives as a function of time, again omitting waypoint hosts. 
The lowest curve corresponds to the optimal Resource Index 
that can be achieved with a TCP-based protocol. The top- 
most curve corresponds to the optimal Resource Index with 
UDP and a NAT/firewall-aware self-organizing protocol. We 
see a significant increase of 74%. The combination of the 
two techniques above can significantly improve the Resource 
Index. Both techniques are being implemented in the latest 
version of our system and will soon be used for upcoming 
broadcasts. 


7 Related Work 


In this section, we discuss how our work relates to (i) other 
existing Internet broadcast systems and (ii) work in the Over- 
lay Multicast community. 

Broadcast Systems: The MBone [4] Project, and its associ- 
ated applications such as vic [22], vat [16], and MASH [21] 
made a great effort to achieve ubiquitous Internet broadcast- 
ing However, the MBone could only touch a small fraction 
of Internet users (mostly networking researchers) due to the 
fundamental limitations of IP Multicast and dependence on 
the special MBone infrastructure. In contrast, our system has 
over a short time already reached a wide range of users, in- 
cluding home users behind a range of access technologies, 
and users behind NATs and firewalls. 

Commercial entities, such as Akamai [2] and Real Broad- 
cast Network [29], already provide Internet broadcasting as 
a charged service. They rely on dedicated, well-provision 
infrastructure nodes to replicate video streams. Such an ap- 
proach has some fundamental advantages such as security and 
stable performance. However, these systems are viable only 
for larger-scale publishers, rather than the wide-range of low 
budget Internet broadcasting applications we seek to enable. 

Recently, several peer-to-peer broadcast systems have been 
built by commercial entities [3, 6, 38] and non-profit 
organizations[24]. To our knowledge, many of these systems 
focus on audio applications which have lower bandwidth re- 
quirements. However, given the limited information on these 
systems, we are unable to do a detailed comparison. 


Overlay Multicast: Since overlay multicast was first pro- 
posed four years ago many efforts [13, 9, 17, 7, 19, 28, 37, 20, 
32, 23, 39, 10, 5] have advanced our knowledge on protocol 
construction by improving performance and scalability. Most 
of this work has been protocol-centric, and has primarily in- 
volved evaluation in simulation, and Internet testbeds such 
as PlanetLab. In contrast, this paper adopts an application- 
centric approach, which leverages experience from actual 
deployment to guide the research. We address a wide range of 
issues such as support for heterogeneous receivers, and NATs 
and firewalls, which are not typically considered in proto- 
col design studies. To our knowledge this paper is among 
the first reports on experience with a real application deploy- 
ment based on overlay multicast involving real users watch- 
ing live content. We believe our efforts complements ongoing 
research in overlay multicast, by validation through real de- 
ployment, and providing unique data, traces and insight that 
can guide future research. 

The overlay protocol that we use is distributed, self- 
organizing and performance-aware. We use a distributed pro- 
tocol, as opposed to a centralized protocol [25, 23], to min- 
imize the overhead at the source. The self-organizing proto- 
col constructs an overlay tree amongst participating hosts in a 
tree-first manner, similar to other protocols [17, 39, 13], mo- 
tivated by the needs of single source applications. In contrast 
there are protocols that construct a richer mesh structure first 
and then construct a tree on top [9, 7], or construct DHT- 
based meshes using logical IDs and employ a routing algo- 
rithm to construct a tree in the second phase [20]. Such pro- 
tocols are typically designed for multi-source or multi-group 
applications. 

In our protocol, members maintain information about hosts 
that may be uncorrelated to the tree, in addition to path infor- 
mation, while in protocols like Overcast [17] and NICE [32], 
group membership state is tightly coupled to the existing tree 
structure: While Yoid [13] and Scribe [20] also maintain such 
information, the mechanisms they adopt are different. Our 
system uses a gossip protocol adapted from [30], while Yoid 
builds a separate random control structure called the mesh, 
and Scribe constructs a topology based on logical identifiers. 

Overcast [17] and Narada [9] discuss adaptation to dy- 
namic network metrics such as bandwidth. Our experience 
indicates that a practical deployment must consider several 
details such as dynamic tuning of network detection time to 
the resources available in the environment, consider hosts that 
cannot sustain the source rate, and consider VBR streams, 
and indicate the need for further research and understanding 
in this area. 

Recent work such as CoopNet [23], and Splitstream [5] 
has demonstrated significant benefits by tightly coupling 
codec-specific knowledge and overlay design. In these works, 
the source uses a custom codec to encode the multimedia 
stream into many sub-streams using multiple description cod- 
ing, and constructs an overlay tree to distribute each sub- 
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stream. This approach not only increases overall resiliency of 
the system, but also enables support for heterogeneous hosts 
by having each receiver subscribe to as many layers as its 
capacity allows. While we believe this a great direction for 
future research, our design has been influenced by practical 
system constraints on an immediately deployable operational 
system, and our desire to interoperate with commercial me- 
dia players and a wide range of popular codecs. We hope 
to leverage ideas from this approach as the research attains 
greater maturity, and when custom codecs become available. 
NATs and Firewalls: Several efforts such as UPnP [1] 
and STUN [15] focus their efforts in enabling connectivity 
of NATs and firewalls. Our focus in this paper has been on 
the interplay between the application and NAT/firewall sup- 
port. In particular, we have examined how the connectivity 
constraints imposed by NATs and firewalls can impact over- 
lay performance, and on issues related to the integration of 
protocol design with NATs and firewalls. While Yoid [13] 
supports NATs and firewalls, it supports such hosts as chil- 
dren only, whereas we try to use NATs as parents when pos- 
sible. We believe this is one of the first reports on experience 
with an overlay multicast system in the presence of NATs and 
firewalls. 


8 Summary and Future Work 


In this paper, we have reported on our operational experience 
with a broadcast system based on Overlay Multicast. To our 
knowledge this is among the first reports on experience with 
real application deployment based on Overlay Multicast, in- 
volving real users. Our experience has included several pos- 
itives, and taught us important lessons both from an opera- 
tional deployment stand-point, and from a design stand-point. 

Our system is satisfying the needs of real content publish- 
ers and viewers, and demonstrating the potential of Overlay 
Multicast as a cost-effective alternative for enabling Internet 
broadcast. The system is easy to use for both publishers and 
viewers. We have successfully attracted over 4000 users from 
diverse Internet locations to use our system. However, we 
have had limited success in attracting larger scales of par- 
ticipation, primarily because of the difficulty in getting ac- 
cess to non-technical content. Our experience with several 
conference/lecture-type broadcasts indicate that our system 
provides good performance to users. In such environments, 
we consistently observe that over 80 — 90% of the hosts see 
loss for less than 5% of their sessions. Further, hosts that per- 
form poorly are typically bandwidth constrained hosts. Even 
in a more extreme environment with a low Resource Index, 
users see good performance in audio and low Resource video. 

Getting the system deployed has frequently required find- 
ing an enthusiastic champion of the technology to convince 
their colleagues to use it. This has raised the stakes to ensure 
the success of a broadcast, which could in tum trigger fur- 
ther interest in the use of the system. Consequently, we have 
needed to use stable and well-tested code in our deployment, 
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rather than code that implements the latest performance en- 
hancements. Another consequence has been our use of way- 
points, additional hosts that help increase the resources in the 
system, but were otherwise no different than normal clients. 
The use of waypoints has been motivated by the need to bal- 
ance between conflicting goals - on the one hand we want 
to understand the resource availability in purely application 
end-point architectures; on the other hand we need to have a 
series of successful broadcasts in the first place before such 
knowledge can be obtained. 

Our subsequent analysis has investigated the potential of 
purely application end-point architectures, that do not rely 
on the use of waypoints. Our analysis both show the promise 
for such architectures, but also the need to incorporate addi- 
tional key design elements. For most of our broadcasts, there 
is sufficient bandwidth resources to enable a solution purely 
within the application end-point framework. In broadcasts 
with lower Resource Index, techniques that exploit the hetero- 
geneity in node capabilities through differential treatment and 
application-specific knowledge bear significant promise. Our 
broadcasts have also forced us to better appreciate the connec- 
tivity constraints posed by NATs and firewalls, and have led 
us to investigate explicit NAT/firewall-aware heuristics in the 
protocol. While our lessons have been derived in the context 
of our system, we believe they are of broader applicability to 
the community as a whole. 

With the experience accumulated over the last year, we 
have set several milestones for the next | year horizon. Our 
milestones include: 

e At a design level, we hope to incorporate some of the 
design refinements described above which can enable bet- 
ter performance in purely application end-point architectures. 
Our hope is to gradually minimize dependence on waypoints, 
through the use of on-demand waypoint invocation mecha- 
nisms. 

e At an operational level, we hope to pursue wider and larger- 
scale deployment by attracting more publishers of both tech- 
nical and non-technical content to the system, and convincing 
them to conduct their own broadcasts, incorporating interac- 
tivity features that might attract larger scales in synchronous 
applications, and encouraging other groups to run the broad- 
casts. Finally, while we have been conducting studies on 
the scalability of the system using emulations and simula- 
tions, we hope to gain deployment experience with larger 
peak group sizes. 

In this paper, we use the broadcast system as a research 
vehicle for networking. However, we believe it has value ex- 
tending into other areas of research. For example, one po- 
tential direction is in social science: is there a demand for 
interactivity in video broadcast and what are effective means 
of interactivity? Unlike traditional TV broadcast, Internet 
broadcast provides opportunities for viewers to actively en- 
gage in the event. We believe interaction among viewers are 
new and valuable social capital that did not previously exist in 
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traditional TV broadcast. If interactivity is used effectively, it 
can enhance the viewing experience, create positive feedback, 
and grow into a virtual community. 


Availability 
Our system is available at http://esm.cs.cmu.edu. 
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Abstract 


With the advent of large-scale, wide-area networking 
testbeds, researchers can deploy long-running distributed 
services that interact with other resources on the Web. 
The CoDeeN Content Distribution Network, deployed on 
PlanetLab, uses a network of caching Web proxy servers 
to intelligently distribute and cache requests from a po- 
tentially large client population. We have been running 
this system nearly continuously since June 2003, allow- 
ing open access from any client in the world. In that time, 
it has become the most heavily-used long-running service 
on PlanetLab, handling over four million accesses per day. 
In this paper, we discuss the design of our system, focus- 
ing on the reliability and security mechanisms that have 
kept the service in operation. 

Our reliability mechanisms assess node health, prevent- 
ing failing nodes from disrupting the operation of the 
overall system. Our security mechanisms protect nodes 
from being exploited and from being implicated in ma- 
licious activities, problems that commonly plague other 
open proxies. We believe that future services, especially 
peer-to-peer systems, will require similar mechanisms as 
more services are deployed on non-dedicated distributed 
systems, and as their interaction with existing protocols 
and systems increases. Our experiences with CoDeeN and 
our data on its availability should serve as an important 
starting point for designers of future systems. 


1 Introduction 


The recent development of Internet-scale network 
testbeds, such as PlanetLab, enables researchers to de- 
velop and deploy large-scale, wide-area network projects 
subjected to real traffic conditions. Previously, such 
systems have either been commercial enterprises (e.g., 
content distribution networks, or CDNs), or have been 
community-focused distributed projects (e.g., free file- 
sharing networks). If we define a design space of la- 
tency versus throughput and tightly-controlled versus de- 
centralized management, we can see that existing CDNs 
and file-sharing services occupy three portions of the 
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space. The remaining portion, latency-sensitive decen- 
tralized systems, remains more elusive, without an easily- 
identifiable representative. In this paper, we describe 
CoDeeN, an academic Content Distribution Network de- 
ployed on PlanetLab, that uses a decentralized design to 
address a latency-sensitive problem. 


To reduce access latency, content distribution networks 
use geographically distributed server surrogates, which 
cache content from the origin servers, and request redi- 
rectors, which send client requests to the surrogates. 
Commercial CDNs [2, 23] replicate pages from content 
providers and direct clients to the surrogates via custom 
DNS servers often coupled with URL rewriting by the 
content providers. The infrastructure for these systems is 
usually reverse-mode proxy caches with custom logic that 
interprets rewritten URLs. This approachis transparent to 
the end user, since content providers make the necessary 
changes to utilize the reverse proxies. 


Our academic testbed CDN, CoDeeN, also uses 
caching proxy servers, but due to its non-commercial na- 
ture, engages clients instead of content providers. Clients 
must currently specify a CoDeeN proxy in their browser 
settings, which makes the system demand-driven, and al- 
lows us to capture more information on client access be- 
havior. Given the high degree of infrastructural overlap, 
our future work may include support for non-commercial 
content providers, or even allowing PlanetLab members 
to automatically send their HTTP traffic to CoDeeN by 
using transparent proxying. 

As shown in Figure 1, a CoDeeN instance consists of a 
proxy operating in both forward and reverse modes, as 
well as the redirection logic and monitoring infrastruc- 
ture. When a client sends requests to a CoDeeN proxy, 
the node acts as a forward proxy and tries to satisfy the 
requests locally. Cache misses are handled by the redirec- 
tor to determine where the request should be sent, which 
is generally another CoDeeN node acting as the reverse 
proxy for the origin server. For most requests, the redirec- 
tor considers request locality, system load, reliability, and 
proximity when selecting another CoDeeN node. The re- 
liability and security mechanisms can exclude nodes from 
being candidates, and can also reject requests entirely for 
various reasons described later. 
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Figure 1: CoDeeN architecture — Clients configure their 
browsers to use a CoDeeN node, which acts as a forward-mode 
proxy. Cache misses are deterministically hashed and redirected 
to another CoDeeN proxy, which acts as a reverse-mode proxy, 
concentrating requests for a particular URL. In this way, fewer 
requests are forwarded to the origin site. 





Although some previous research has simulated 
caching in decentralized/peer-to-peer systems [13, 26], 
we believe that CoDeeN is the first deployed system, and 
one key insight in this endeavor has been the observation 
that practical reliability is more difficult to capture than 
traditional fail-stop models assume. In our experience, 
running CoDeeN on a small number of PlanetLab nodes 
was simple, but overall system reliability degraded sig- 
nificantly as nodes were added. CoDeeN now runs on 
over 100 nodes, and we have found that the status of these 
proxy nodes are much more dynamic and unpredictable 
than we had originally expected. Even accounting for the 
expected problems, such as network disconnections and 
bandwidth contention, did not improve the situation. In 
many cases, we found CoDeeN unsuccessfully compet- 
ing with other PlanetLab projects for system resources, 
leading to undesirable behavior. 

The other challenging aspect of CoDeeN’s design, from 
a management standpoint, is the decision to allow all 
nodes to act as “open” proxies, accepting requests from 
any client in the world instead of just those at organiza- 
tions hosting PlanetLab nodes. This decision makes the 
system more useful and increases the amount of traffic 
we receive, but the possibility of abuse also increases the 
chances that CoDeeN becomes unavailable due to nodes 
being disconnected. However, we overestimated how long 
it would take for others to discover our system and under- 
estimated the scope of activities for which people seek 
open proxies. Within days of CoDeeN becoming stable 
enough to stay continuously running, the PlanetLab ad- 
ministrators began receiving complaints regarding spam, 
theft of service, abetting identity theft, etc. 

After fixing the discovered security-related problems, 
CoDeeN has been running nearly continuously since 
June 2003. In that time, it has received over 300 mil- 
lion requests from over 500,000 unique IP addresses (as 
of December 2003), while generating only three com- 


plaints. Node failure and overload are automatically de- 
tected and the monitoring routines provide useful infor- 
mation regarding both CoDeeN and PlanetLab. We be- 
lieve our techniques have broader application, ranging 
from peer-to-peer systems to general-purpose monitoring 
services. Obvious beneficiaries include people deploying 
open proxies for some form of public good, such as shar- 
ing/tolerating load spikes, avoiding censorship, or pro- 
viding community caching. Since ISPs generally employ 
transparent proxies, our techniques would allow them to 
identify customers abusing other systems before receiv- 
ing complaints from the victims. We believe that any dis- 
tributed system, especially those that are latency-sensitive 
or that run on non-dedicated environments, can benefit 
from our infrastructure for monitoring and avoidance. 

The rest of the paper is organized as follows. In Sec- 
tion 2, we discuss system reliability and CoDeeN’s moni- 
toring facilities. We discuss the security problems facing 
CoDeeN in Section 3, followed by our remedies in Sec- 
tion 4. We then show some preliminary findings based on 
the data we collected and discuss the related work. 


2 Reliability and Monitoring 


Unlike commercial CDNs, CoDeeN does not operate on 
dedicated nodes with reliable resources, nor does it em- 
ploy a centralized Network Operations Center (NOC) to 
collect and distribute status information. CoDeeN runs 
on all academic PlanetLab sites in North America, and, 
as a result, shares resources with other experiments.! 
Such sharing can lead to resource exhaustion (disk space, 
global file table entries, physical memory) as well as con- 
tention (network bandwidth, CPU cycles). In such cases, 
a CoDeeN instance may be unable to service requests, 
which would normally lead to overall service degrada- 
tion or failure. Therefore, to maintain reliable and smooth 
operations on CoDeeN, each instance monitors system 
health and provides this data to its local request redirector. 

In a latency-sensitive environment such as CoDeeN, 
avoiding problematic nodes, even if they (eventually) pro- 
duce a correct result, is preferable to incurring reliability- 
induced delays. Even a seemingly harmless activity such 
as a TCP SYN retransmit increases user-perceived la- 
tency, reducing the system’s overall utility. For CoDeeN 
to operate smoothly, our distributed redirectors need to 
continually know the state of other proxies and decide 
which reverse proxies should be used for request redirec- 
tion. In practice, what this entails is first finding a healthy 
subset of the proxies and then letting the redirection strat- 
egy decide which one is the best. As a result, CoDeeN in- 
cludes significant node health monitoring facilities, much 
of which is not specific to CoDeeN and can be used in 
other latency-sensitive peer-to-peer environments. 


'Resource protection in future PlanetLab kernels will mitigate some 
problems, but this feature may not exist on non-PlanetLab systems. 
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Two alternatives to active monitoring and avoidance, 
using retry/failover or multiple simultaneous requests, are 
not appropriate for this environment. Retrying failed re- 
quests requires that failure has already occurred, which 
implies latency before the retry. We have observed fail- 
ures where the outbound connection from the reverse 
proxy makes no progress. In this situation, the forward 
proxy has no information on whether the request has been 
sent to the origin server. The problem in this scenario is 
the same reason why multiple simultaneous requests are 
not used — the idempotency of an HTTP request can not 
be determined a priori. Some requests, such as queries 
with a question mark in the URL, are generally assumed 
to be non-idempotent and uncacheable. However, the CGI 
mechanism also allows the query portion of the request to 
be concatenated to the URL as any other URL compo- 
nent. For example, the URL “/directory/program/query” 
may also be represented as “/directory/program?query”. 
As aresult, sending multiple parallel requests and waiting 
for the fastest answer can cause errors. 

The success of distributed monitoring and its effective- 
ness in avoiding problems depends on the relative differ- 
ence in time between service failures and monitoring fre- 
quency. Our measurements indicate that most failures in 
CoDeeN are much longer than the monitoring frequency, 
and that short failures, while numerous, can be avoided by 
maintaining a recent history of peer nodes. The research 
challenge here is to devise effective distributed monitor- 
ing facilities that help to avoid service disruption and im- 
prove system response latency. Our design uses heartbeat 
messages combined with other tests to estimate which 
other nodes are healthy and therefore worth using. 


2.1 Local Monitoring 


Local monitoring gathers information about the CoDeeN 
instance’s state and its host environment, to assess re- 
source contention as well as external service availability. 
Resource contention arises from competition from other 
processes on a node, as well as incomplete resource iso- 
lation. External services, such as DNS, can become un- 
available for reasons not related to PlanetLab. 

We believe that the monitoring mechanisms we employ 
on PlanetLab may be useful in other contexts, particularly 
for home users joining large peer-to-peer projects. Most 
PlanetLab nodes tend to host a small number of active 
experiments/projects at any given time. PlanetLab uses 
vservers, which provide a view-isolated environment with 
a private root filesystem and security context, but no other 
resource isolation. While this system falls short of true 
virtual machines, it is better than what can be expected on 
other non-dedicated systems, such as multi-tasking home 
systems. External factors may also be involved in affect- 
ing service health. For example, a site’s DNS server fail- 
ure can disrupt the CoDeeN instance, and most of these 
problems appear to be external to PlanetLab [17]. 


The local monitor examines the service’s primary re- 
sources, such as free file descriptors/sockets, CPU cycles, 
and DNS resolver service. Non-critical information in- 
cludes system load averages, node and proxy uptimes, 
traffic rates (classified by origin and request type), and 
free disk space. Some failure modes were determined by 
experience — when other experiments consumed all avail- 
able sockets, not only could the local node not tell that 
others were unable to contact it, but incoming requests ap- 
peared to be indefinitely queued inside the kemel, rather 
than reporting failure to the requester. 

Values available from the operating system/utilities 
include node uptime, system load averages (both via 
“/proc”), and system CPU usage (via “vmstat”’). Uptime is 
read at startup and updated inside CoDeeN, while load av- 
erages are read every 30 seconds. Processor time spent in- 
side the OS is queried every 30 seconds, and the 3-minute 
maximum is kept. Using the maximum over 3 minutes re- 
duces fluctuations, and, at 100 nodes, exceeds the gap be- 
tween successive heartbeats (described below) from any 
other node. We avoid any node reporting more than 95% 
system CPU time, since we have found it correlates with 
kermel/scheduler problems. While some applications do 
spend much time in the OS, few spend more than 90%, 
and 95% generally seems failure-induced. 

Other values, such as free descriptors and DNS resolver 
performance, are obtained via simple tests. We create and 
destroy 50 unconnected sockets every 2 seconds to test 
the availability of space in the global file table. At our 
current traffic levels, 50 sockets are generally sufficient to 
handle two seconds of service on a single node. Any fail- 
ures over the past 32 attempts are reported, which causes 
peers to throttle traffic for roughly one minute to any 
node likely to fail. Similarly, a separate program period- 
ically calls gethostbyname( ) to exercise the node’s 
DNS resolver. To measure comparable values across 
nodes, and to reduce off-site lookup traffic, only other 
(cacheable) PlanetLab node names are queried. Lookups 
requiring more than 5 seconds are deemed failed, since re- 
solvers default to retrying at 5 seconds. We have observed 
DNS failures caused by misconfigured “/etc/resolv.conf” 
files, periodic heavyweight processes running on the name 
servers, and heavy DNS traffic from other sources. 


2.2 Peer Monitoring 

To monitor the health and status of its peers, each CoDeeN 
instance employs two mechanisms — a lightweight UDP- 
based heartbeat and a “heavier” HTTP/TCP-level “fetch” 
helper. These mechanisms are described below. 

2.2.1 UDP Heartbeat 

As part of its tests to avoid unhealthy peers, CoDeeN uses 
UDP heartbeats as a simple gauge of liveness. UDP has 
low overhead and can be used when socket exhaustion 
prevents TCP-based communication. Since it is unreli- 
able, only small amounts of non-critical information are 
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sent using it, and failure to receive acknowledgements 
(ACKs) is used to infer packet loss. 

Each proxy sends a heartbeat message once per second 
to one of its peers, which then responds with information 
about its local state. The piggybacked load information 
includes the peer’s average load, system time CPU, file 
descriptor availability, proxy and node uptimes, average 
hourly traffic, and DNS timing/failure statistics. Even at 
our current size of over 100 nodes, this heartbeat traffic is 
acceptably small. For larger deployments, we can reduce 
heartbeat frequency, or we may divide the proxies into 
smaller groups that only exchange aggregate information 
across groups. 

Heartbeat acknowledgments can get delayed or lost, 
giving some insight into the current network/node state. 
We consider acknowledgments received within 3 seconds 
to be acceptable, while any arriving beyond that are con- 
sidered “late”. The typical inter-node RTT on CoDeeN is 
less than 100ms, so not receiving an ACK in 3 seconds 
is abnormal. We maintain information about these late 
ACKs to distinguish between overloaded peers/links and 
failed peers/links, for which ACKs are never received. 

Several policies determine when missing ACKs are 
deemed problematic. Any node that does not respond to 
the most recent ACK is avoided, since it may have just 
recently died. Using a 5% loss rate as a limit, and under- 
standing the short-term nature of network congestion, we 
avoid any node missing 2 or more ACKs in the past 32, 
since that implies a 6% loss rate. However, we consider 
viable any node that responds to the most recent 12 ACKs, 
since it has roughly a 54% chance of having 12 consecu- 
tive successes with a 5% packet loss rate, and the node is 
likely to be usable. 

By coupling the history of ACKs with their piggy- 
backed local status information, each instance in CoDeeN 
independently assesses the health of other nodes. This 
information is used by the redirector to determine which 
nodes are viable candidates for handling forwarded re- 
quests. Additionally, the UDP heartbeat facility has a 
mechanism by which a node can request a summary of 
the peer’s health assessment. This mechanism is not used 
in normal operation, but is used for our central reporting 
system to observe overall trends. For example, by query- 
ing all CoDeeN nodes, we can determine which nodes are 
being avoided and which are viable. 


2.2.2 HTTP/TCP Heartbeat 


While the UDP-based heartbeat is useful for excluding 
some nodes, it cannot definitively determine node health, 
since it cannot test some of the paths that may lead to 
service failures. For example, we have experienced site 
administrators port filtering TCP connections, which can 
lead to UDP packets being exchanged without obstruc- 
tion, but all TCP connections resulting in failure after 
failed retransmission attempts. 


To augment our simple heartbeat, we also employ a tool 
to fetch pages over HTTP/TCP using a proxy. This tool, 
conceptually similar to the “wget” program [10], is instru- 
mented to specify what fails when it cannot retrieve a page 
within the allotted time. Possible causes include socket al- 
location failure, slow/failed DNS lookup, incomplete con- 
nection setup, and failure to retrieve data from the remote 
system. The DNS resolver timing measurements from this 
tool are fed into the instance’s local monitoring facilities. 
Since the fetch tool tests the proxying capabilities of the 
peers, we must also have “known good” web servers to 
use as origin servers. For this reason, each CoDeeN in- 
stance also includes a dummy web server that generates a 
noncacheable response page for incoming requests. 

The local node picks one of its presumed live peers to 
act as the origin server, and iterates through all of the pos- 
sible peers as proxies using the fetch tool. After one it- 
eration, it determines which nodes were unable to serve 
the requested page. Those nodes are tested to see if they 
can serve a page from their own dummy server. These 
tests indicate whether a peer has global connectivity or 
any TCP-level connectivity at all. 

Over time, all CoDeeN nodes will act as an origin 
server and a test proxy for this testing. We keep a history 
of the failed fetches for each peer, and combine this with 
the UDP-level heartbeats to determine if a node is viable 
for redirection. To allow for network delays and the pos- 
sibility of the origin server becoming unavailable during 
one sweep, a node is considered bad if its failure count ex- 
ceeds the other nodes by more than two. At current scale, 
the overhead for this iteration is tolerable. For much larger 
deployments, a hierarchical structure can limit the number 
of nodes actively communicating with each other. 


2.3 Aggregate Information 

Each CoDeeN proxy stores its local monitoring state as 
well as its peer summary to disk every 30 seconds, allow- 
ing offline behavior analysis as well as anomaly detection. 
The summary is also published and updated automatically 
on the CoDeeN central status page [16] every five min- 
utes. These logs provide the raw data that we use in our 
analysis in Section 5. A sample log entry, truncated to fit 
in the column, is shown in Figure 2. 

Most of the fields are the measurements that have been 
mentioned earlier, and the columns in the tabular output 
represent data about the other nodes in CoDeeN. Values 
in these lines are usually the counts in base-32 format, 
where ’w’ represents 32. The exception is SysMxCPU, 
which is the percentage value divided by 10 and rounded 
up. Based on collected information through UDP heart- 
beat and HTTP tests, each redirector decides the “Live- 
ness” for each CoDeeN node, indicating whether the local 
node considers that peer node to be viable. 

In this particular example, this node is avoiding six of 
its peers, mostly because they have missed several UDP 
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36707 

111788 

0.18 0.24 0.33 

5234 3950 0 788 1004 275 2616 
0.00 

2.48 

2621-3 2.4 


FdTstHst: 
ProxUptm: 
NodeUptm: 
LoadAvgs: 
ReqsHrly: 
DNSFails: 
DNSTimes: 
SysPtCPU: 


Liveness: ..X.. ..&.. 
MissAcks: 10w00 00001 
LateAcks: 00000 00000 
NoFdAcks: 00000 00000 
VersProb: 00000 00000 
MaxLoads: 41022 11111 
SysMxCPU: 81011 11111 
WgetProx: 00w00 00100 
WgetTarg: 1llwll 10301 


Figure 2: Sample monitoring log entry 


00000 
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ACKs. The eighth node, highlighted in boldface, is being 
avoided because it has a WgetTarg count of 3, indicating 
that it has failed the HTTP fetch test (with itself as the 
target) three times out of the past 32. More analysis on 
the statistics for node avoidance is presented in Section 5. 


3 Security Problems 


To make the system more useful and increase the amount 
of traffic we receive, we allow all CoDeeN nodes to act 
as “open” proxies, accepting requests from any client in 
the world. However, this choice also opens the doors to 
many security problems. In this section, we discuss some 
of the problems we encountered during the early develop- 
ment and testing of CoDeeN, and the measures we took to 
deal with these problems. For the purposes of discussion, 
we have broadly classified the problems into those deal- 
ing with spammers, bandwidth consumption, high request 
rates, content theft, and anonymity, though we realize that 
some problems can fall into multiple areas. 


3.1 Spammers 
The conceptually simplest category of CoDeeN abuser is 
the spammer, though the mechanisms for spamming using 
a proxy server are different from traditional spamming. 
We encountered three different approaches — SMTP tun- 
nels, CGI/formmail POST requests, and IRC spamming. 
These mechanisms exist without the use of proxies, but 
gain a level of indirection via proxies, complicating in- 
vestigation. When faced with complaints, the administra- 
tors of the affected system must cooperate with the proxy 
administrators to find the actual spammer’s IP address. 
SMTP tunnels — Proxies support TCP-level tunnel- 
ing via the CONNECT method, mostly to support end- 
to-end SSL behavior when used as firewalls. After the 
client specifies the remote machine and port number, the 
proxy creates a new TCP connection and forwards data in 
both directions. Our nodes disallow tunneling to port 25 
(SMTP) to prevent facilitating open relay abuse, but con- 
tinually receive such requests. The prevalence and magni- 
tude of such attempts is shown in Figure 3. As a test, we 
directed these requests to local honey-pot SMTP servers. 
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Figure 3: CONNECT activity for 38 nodes — Almost 40% of 
the samples show no activity, while 20% show over 1000 at- 
tempts/day. The maximum seen is over 90K attempts to one 
node in one day. 


In one day, one of our nodes captured over 100K spam e- 
mails destined to 2,000,000 addresses. Another node saw 
traffic jump from 3,000 failed attempts per day to 30,000 
flows in 5 minutes. This increase led to a self-inflicted 
denial-of-service when the local system administrator saw 
the activity spike and disconnected the PlanetLab node. 

POST/formmail — Some web sites use a CGI program 
called formmail to allow users to mail web-based feed- 
back forms to the site’s operators. Unfortunately, these 
programs often store the destination e-mail address in the 
form’s hidden input, relying on browsers to send along 
only the e-mail address specified in the form. Spammers 
abuse those scripts by generating requests with their vic- 
tims’ e-mail addresses as the targets, causing the exploited 
site to send spam to the victim. 

IRC — Spammers target IRC networks due to their 
weak authentication and their immediate, captive audi- 
ence. Most proxies allow CONNECTs to ports above the 
protected port threshold of 1024, which affects IRC with 
its default port of 6667. IRC operators have developed 
their own open proxy blacklist [4], which checks IRC par- 
ticipant IP addresses for open proxies. We were alerted 
that CoDeeN was being used for IRC spamming, and 
found many of our nodes blacklisted. While the blacklists 
eliminate the problem for participating IRC networks, the 
collateral damage can be significant if other sites begin to 
refuse non-IRC traffic from blacklisted nodes. 


3.2 Bandwidth Hogs 


CoDeeN is hosted on PlanetLab nodes, with the hosts ab- 
sorbing the bandwidth costs. Since most nodes are hosted 
at high-bandwidth universities, they attract people per- 
forming bulk data transfers. Due to lack of locality, such 
transfers provide no benefit to other CoDeeN users — they 
cause cache pollution and link congestion. 

Webcam Trackers — Sites such as SpotLife.com pro- 
vide a simple means to use digital cameras as auto- 
updating web cameras. This subscription-based service 
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allows the general public to broadcast their own “we- 
bcams”. We noticed heavy bandwidth usage of the 
SpotLife site, with individual IP addresses generating 
multiple image requests per second, far above the rate lim- 
its in the official SpotLife software. SpotLife claims to 
bundle their software with over 60% of digital cameras, 
and a community of high-rate downloaders has formed, 
to SpotLife’s consternation. These users clearly have 
enough bandwidth to access webcams directly, but use 
CoDeeN to mask their identity. 

Cross-Pacific Downloads — CoDeeN nodes in Wash- 
ington and Califormmia received very high bandwidth con- 
sumption with both source and destination located along 
the Eastern rim of Asia. The multi-megabyte downloads 
appeared to be for movies, though the reason that these 
clients chose a round-trip access across the Pacific Ocean 
is still not clear to us. A direct connection would presum- 
ably have much lower latency, but we suspect that these 
clients were banned from these sites, and required high- 
bandwidth proxies to access them effectively. Given the 
high international bandwidth costs in Asia, Western US 
proxies were probably easier to find. 

Steganographers — While large cross-Pacific trans- 
fers were easy to detect in access logs, others were less 
obvious. This class had high aggregate traffic, spread 
across uniformly-sized, sub-megabyte files marked as 
GIFs and JPEGs. Large images sizes are not uncom- 
mon in broadband-rich countries such as South Korea, but 
some size variation is expected given the unpredictability 
of image compression. We downloaded a few of these 
large files and found that they generated only tiny images 
on-screen. From the URL names, we assume that these 
files contain parts of movies stuffed inside image files to 
hide their actual payload. Although there is existing re- 
search on steganography [18], we have not found the ap- 
propriate decryption tools to confirm our guess. 


3.3 High Request Rates 


TCP’s flow/congestion controls mitigate the damage that 
bulk transfers have on other CoDeeN users. In contrast, 
another class of users generated enough requests that we 
were concemed that CoDeeN might be implicated in a 
denial-of-service attack. 

Password Crackers — We found an alarming number 
of clients using CoDeeN to launch dictionary attacks on 
Yahoo, often via multiple CoDeeN nodes. At one point, 
we were detecting roughly a dozen new clients per day. 
Since Yahoo can detect multiple failed attempts to a single 
account, these users try a single password across many ac- 
counts. The attacks appear to be for entertainment, since 
any victim will be random rather than someone known to 
the attacker. The problem, again, is that the requests ap- 
pear to come from CoDeeN, and if Yahoo blocks the IP 
address, then other PlanetLab services are affected. 
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Google Crawlers — Like password crackers, we 
found a number of clients performing Google web/image 
searches on a series of sorted words. These were clearly 
mechanical processes working from a dictionary, and their 
requests were evenly spaced in time. We speculate that 
these clients are trying to populate their own search en- 
gines or perhaps build offline copies of Google. 

Click-Counters — Ad servers count impressions for 
revenue purposes, and rarely do we see such accesses not 
tied to actual page views. The one exception we have seen 
is a game site called OutWar.com. Points are obtained 
when people click on a player’s “special link”, which 
delivers a Web page containing ad images. The system 
apparently counts hits of the player’s link instead of ad 
views, which seems to invite abuse. We have noticed a 
steady stream of small requests for these links, presum- 
ably from players inflating their scores. 


3.4 Content Theft 


The most worrisome abuse we witnessed on CoDeeN was 
what we considered the most sophisticated — unauthorized 
downloading of licensed content. 

Licensed Content Theft — Universities purchase 
address-authenticated site licenses for electronic journals, 
limited to the IP ranges they own. PlanetLab’s acceptable 
use policies disallow accessing these sites, but CoDeeN 
unintentionally extended this access worldwide. We dis- 
covered this problem when a site contacted PlanetLab 
about suspicious activity. This site had previously experi- 
enced a coordinated attack that downloaded 50K articles. 
Unfortunately, such sites do not handle the X-Forwarded- 
For header that some proxies support to identify the orig- 
inal client IP address. Though this header can be forged, 
it can be trusted when denying access, assuming nobody 
would forge it to deny themselves access to a site. 

Intra-domain Access — Many university Web pages 
are similarly restricted by IP address, but are scat- 
tered within the domain, making them hard to identify. 
For example, a department’s web site may intersperse 
department-only pages among publicly-accessible pages. 
Opportunities arise if a node receives a request for a local 
document, whether that request was received directly or 
was forwarded by another proxy. 


3.5 Anonymity 


While some people use proxies for anonymity, some 
anonymizers accessing CoDeeN caused us some concern. 
Most added one of more layers of indirection into their 
activities, complicating abuse tracking. 

Request Spreaders — We found that CoDeeN nodes 
were being advertised on sites that listed open proxies and 
sold additional software to make testing and using proxies 
easier. Some sites openly state that open proxies can be 
used for bulk e-mailing, a euphemism for spam. Many 
of these sites sell software that spreads requests over a 
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collection of proxies. Our concern was that this approach 
could flood a single site from many proxies. 

TCP over HTTP — Other request traffic suggested 
that some sites provided HTTP-to-TCP gateways, named 
http2tcp, presumably to bypass corporate firewalls. Other 
than a few archived Usenet messages on Google, we have 
not been able to find more information about this tool. 

Non-HTTP Port 80 — While port 80 is normally re- 
served for HTTP, we also detected CONNECT tunnels 
via port 80, presumably to communicate between ma- 
chines without triggering firewalls or intrusion detection 
systems. However, if someone were creating malformed 
HTTP requests to attack remote web sites, port 80 tunnels 
would complicate investigations. 

Vulnerability Testing — We found bursts of odd- 
looking URLs passing through CoDeeN, often having the 
same URI portion of the URL and different host names. 
We found lists of such URLs on the Web, designed to re- 
motely test known buffer overflow problems, URL pars- 
ing errors, and other security weaknesses. In one in- 
stance, these URLs triggered an intrusion detection sys- 
tem, which then identified CoDeeN as the culprit. 


4 Protecting CoDeeN 


Our guiding principle in developing solutions to address 
these security problems is to allow users at PlanetLab sites 
as much access to the Web as they would have without 
using a proxy, and to allow other users as much “safe” 
access as possible. To tailor access policies, we classify 
client IP addresses into three groups — those local to this 
CoDeeN node, those local to any site hosting a PlanetLab 
node, and those outside of PlanetLab. Note that our secu- 
rity concerns focus on how we handle possibly malicious 
client traffic, and not node compromise, which is outside 
the scope of this paper. 


4.1 Rate Limiting 


The “outside” clients face the most restrictions on using 
CoDeeN, limiting request types as well as resource con- 
sumption. Only their GET requests are honored, allow- 
ing them to download pages and perform simple searches. 
The POST method, used for forms, is disallowed. Since 
forms are often used for changing passwords, sending e- 
mail, and other types of interactions with side-effects, the 
restriction on POST has the effect of preventing CoDeeN 
from being implicated in many kinds of damaging Webin- 
teractions. For the allowed requests, both request rate and 
bandwidth are controlled, with measurement performed 
at multiple scales — the past minute, the past hour, and 
the past day. Such accounting allows short-term bursts 
of activity, while keeping the longer-term averages under 
control. Disallowing POST limits some activities, notably 
on e-commerce sites that do not use SSL/HTTPS. We are 
investigating mechanisms to determine which POST ac- 
tions are reasonably safe, but as more transactions move 


to secure sites, the motivation for this change diminishes. 

To handle overly-aggressive users we needed some 
mechanism that could quickly be deployed as a stopgap. 
As a result, we added an explicit blacklist of client IP ad- 
dresses, which is relatively crude, but effective in handling 
problematic users. This blacklist was not originally part of 
the security mechanism, but was developed when dictio- 
nary attacks became too frequent. We originally analyzed 
the access logs and blacklisted clients conducting dictio- 
nary attacks, but this approach quickly grew to consume 
too much administrative attention. 

The problem with the dictionary attacks and even the 
vulnerability tests is that they elude our other tests and 
can cause problems despite our rate limits. However, both 
have fairly recognizable characteristics, so we used those 
properties to build a fairly simple signature detector. Re- 
quests with specific signatures are “charged” at a much 
higher rate than other rate-limited requests. We effectively 
limit Yahoo login attempts to about 30 per day, frustrat- 
ing dictionary attacks. We charge vulnerability signatures 
with a day’s worth of traffic, preventing any attempts from 
being served and banning the user for a day. 

Reducing the impact of traffic spreaders is more diffi- 
cult, but can be handled in various ways. The most le- 
nient approach, allowing any client to use multiple nodes 
such that the sum does not exceed the request rate, re- 
quires much extra communication. A stricter interpreta- 
tion could specify that no client is allowed to use more 
than K proxies within a specified time period, and would 
be more tractable. We opt for a middle ground that pro- 
vides some protection against abusing multiple proxies. 

In CoDeeN, cache misses are handled by two proxies 
— one acting as the client’s forward proxy, and the other 
as the server’s reverse proxy. By recording usage informa- 
tion at both, heavy usage of a single proxy or heavy aggre- 
gate use can be detected. We forward client information 
to the reverse proxies, which can then detect clients using 
multiple forward proxies. While forwarding queries pro- 
duces no caching benefit, forwarding them from outside 
users allows request rate accounting to include this case. 
So, users attempting to perform Yahoo dictionary attacks 
(which are query-based) from multiple CoDeeN nodes 
find that using more nodes does not increase the maxi- 
mum number of requests allowed. With these changes, 
login attempts passed to Yahoo have dropped by a factor 
of 50 even as the number of attackers has tripled. 


4.2 Privilege Separation 


To address the issue of restricting access to content, we 
employ privilege separation, which works by observing 
that when a proxy forwards a request, the request as- 
sumes the privilege level of the proxy since it now has the 
proxy’s IP address. Therefore, by carefully controlling 
which proxies handle requests, appropriate access privi- 
leges can be maintained. The ideal solution for protect- 
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ing licensed content would be to insert an ’X-Forwarded- 
For’ header, but it requires cooperation from the content 
site — checking whether both the proxy address and for- 
warded address are authorized. Although this is a simple 
change, there are some sites that do not handle the header. 
For such sites, content protection requires CoDeeN to 
identify what content is licensed and we take an approx- 
imate approach. Using Piinceton’s e-joumal subscrip- 
tion list as a starting point, we extracted all host names 
and pruned them to coalesce similarly-named sites, merg- 
ing journall.example.com and journal2.example.com into 
just example.com. We do not precisely associate subscrip- 
tions with universities, since that determination would be 
constantly-changing and error-prone. 


When accessing licensed content, we current only al- 
low requests that preserve privilege. Clients must choose 
a CoDeeN forward proxy in their own local domain in 
order to access such content. These local clients are as- 
sumed to have the same privilege as the CoDeeN forward 
proxy, so this approach does not create additional expo- 
sure risks. These requests are sent directly to the con- 
tent provider by the forward proxy, since using a reverse 
proxy would again affect the privilege level. All other 
client requests for licensed content currently receive error 
messages. Whether the local client can ultimately access 
the site is then a decision that the content provider makes 
using the CoDeeN node’s IP address. Though we can- 
not guarantee the completeness of the subscription list, 
in practice this approach appears to work well. We have 
seen requests rejected by this filter, and we have not re- 
ceived any other complaints from content providers. In 
the future, when dealing with accesses to licensed sites, 
we may redirect clients from other CoDeeN sites to their 
local proxies, and direct all “outside” clients to CoDeeN 
proxies at sites without any subscriptions. 


A trickier situation occurs when restricted content is 
hosted in the same domain as a CoDeeN node, such as 
when part of a university’s Web site is restricted to only 
those within the university. Protecting these pages from 
outside exposure cannot use the coarse-grained blacklist- 
ing approach suitable for licensed content. Otherwise, en- 
tire university sites and departments would become inac- 
cessible. To address this problem, we preserve the priv- 
ilege of local clients, and de-escalate the privilege of re- 
mote clients. We determine if a request to example.edu 
originates locally at example.edu, and if so, the request is 
handled directly by the CoDeeN forward proxy. Other- 
wise, the request is forwarded to a CoDeeN node at an- 
other site, and thereby gets its privilege level dropped to 
that of the remote site through this “bouncing” process. 
To eliminate the exposure caused by forwarding a request 
to a site where it is local, we modify our forwarding logic 
— no request is forwarded to a CoDeeN proxy that has the 
same domain as the requested content. 
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Since our security mechanisms depend on comparing 
host names, we also disallow “outside” accesses to ma- 
chines identified only by IP addresses. After implement- 
ing this approach, we found that some requests using nu- 
merical IP addresses were still being accepted. In the 
HTTP protocol, proxies receive requests that can contain 
a full URL, with host name, as the first request line. Ad- 
ditional header lines will also identify the host by name. 
We found some requests were arriving with differing in- 
formation in the first line and in the Host header. We had 
not observed that behavior in any Web browser, so we as- 
sume such requests were custom-generated, and modified 
our redirector to reject such abnormal requests. 


4.3 Effectiveness of the Solutions 


We have received a handful of queries/complaints from 
system administrators at the local PlanetLab sites, and all 
but one have been false alarms. Most queries have been 
caused by system administrators or others using/testing 
the proxies, surfing through them, and then concluding 
that they are open proxies. 

We have been using CoDeeN daily, and have found that 
the security restrictions have few effects for local users. 
Using non-Princeton nodes as our forward proxy, we have 
found that the restrictions on licensed sites can be overly 
strict at times. We expect that in the future, when we 
bounce such requests to completely unprivileged proxies, 
the special handling for those sites will not be noticeable. 
These bounced requests will obtain the privilege level of 
those proxies (i.e., no subscriptions), and will be able to 
access unrestricted portions of those sites. By changing 
the configuration information, we have also been able to 
use CoDeeN as an outside user would see it. Even on 
our high-speed links, the request rates limits have not im- 
pacted our daily browsing. 

Restricting outside users from using POST does not ap- 
pear to cause significant problems in daily use. Searches 
are commonly handled using the GET method instead of 
the POST method, and many logins are being handled via 
HTTPS/SSL, which bypasses the proxy. The most no- 
ticeable restrictions on outsiders using POST has been the 
search function on Amazon.com and some chat rooms. 
Over two months, local users have generated fewer than 
300 POST requests, with the heaviest generator being 
software update checkers from A pple and Microsoft. 

Our security measures have caused some confusion 
amongst malicious users, and they could not figure out 
whether or not CoDeeN is a network of real “open” prox- 
ies. We routinely observe clients testing proxies and then 
generating requests at very high rates, sometimes exceed- 
ing 50K reqs/hour. However, rarely do CoDeeN nodes see 
more than 20K valid reqs/hour. Some clients have gener- 
ated overa million unsuccessful requests in stretches last- 
ing longer than a day. 
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Figure 4: Daily Client Population (Unique IP) on CoDeeN 
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Figure 5: Daily Requests Received on CoDeeN 


5 Results 


In this section, we analyze the data we collected during 
six months of CoDeeN’s operation. These results not only 
show the status of CoDeeN over time, but also provide 
insights into the monitoring and security measures. 


5.1 Traffic 


Since starting our public beta test at the end of May, the 
number of unique IP addresses used to access CoDeeN 
has passed 500,000, with the daily values shown in Fig- 
ure 4. Some of these clients appear to be human, while 
others are programs that interact with proxies. Now, our 
daily traffic regularly exceeds 7,000 unique IPs. 

The daily traffic served by CoDeeN now hovers above 
more than 4 million requests, and peaks at 7 million, as 
seen in Figure 5. The total count of daily requests, includ- 
ing those that are rejected, is approaching 7 million per 
day and peaks at 9 million. We began logging rejected 
requests in late July, so earlier figures are not available. 


5.2 Response Performance 


Since reliability has been one of the main thrusts of our 
current work, the response time behavior of CoDeeN is 
largely a function of how well the system performs in 
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Figure 6: Percentage of Non-serviced Redirected Requests 
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Figure 7: Percentage of Redirected Requests (< 10KB) 


avoiding bad nodes. In the future, we may work to- 
wards optimizing response time by improving the redi- 
rector logic, but that has not been our focus to date. 

The results of our efforts to detect/avoid bad nodes can 
be seen in Figure 6, which shows requests that did not 
receive any service within specific time intervals. When 
this occurs, the client is likely to stop the connection or 
visit another page, yielding an easily-identifiable access 
log entry (MISS/000). These failures can be the result of 
the origin server being slow or a failure within CoDeeN. 
The trend shows that both the magnitude and frequency 
of the failure spikes are decreasing over time. Our most 
recent change, DNS failure detection, was added in late 
August, and appears to have yielded positive results. 

Since we cannot “normalize” the traffic over CoDeeN, 
other measurements are noisier, but also instructive. Fig- 
ure 7 shows the fraction of small/failed responses that take 
more than a specific amount of time. Here, we only show 
redirected requests, which means they are not serviced 
from the forward proxy cache. By focusing on small re- 
sponses, we can remove the effects of slow clients down- 
loading large files. We see a similar trend where the fail- 
ure rate decreases over time. The actual overall response 
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Figure 8: Average Response Time of Redirected Requests 


times for successful requests, shown in Figure 8, has a 
less interesting profile. After a problematic beginning, re- 
sponses have been relatively smooth. As seen from Fig- 
ure 5, since the beginning of October, we have received 
a rapidly increasing number of requests on CoDeeN, and 
consequently, the average response time for all requests 
slightly increases over time. However, the average re- 
sponse time for small files is steady and keeps decreas- 
ing. This result is not surprising, since we have focused 
on reducing failures rather than reducing success latency. 


5.3 Node Stability 


The distributed node health monitoring system employed 
by CoDeeN, described in Section 2.2, provides data about 
the dynamics of the system and insight into the suitability 
of our choices regarding monitoring. One would expect 
that if the system is extremely stable and has few status 
changes, an active monitoring facility may not be very 
critical and probably just increases overhead. Conversely, 
if most failures are short, then avoidance is pointless since 
the health data is too stale to be useful. Also, the rate 
of status changes can guide the decisions regarding peer 
group size upper bounds, since larger groups will require 
more frequent monitoring to maintain tolerable staleness. 

Our measurements confirm our earlier hypothesis about 
the importance of taking a monitoring and avoidance ap- 
proach. They show that our system exhibits fairly dy- 
namic liveness behavior. Avoiding bad peers is essential 
and most failure time is in long failures so avoidance is 
an effective strategy. Figure 9 depicts the stability of the 
CoDeeN system with 4 proxies from four of our CoDeeN 
redirectors’ local views. We consider the system to be sta- 
ble if the status of all 40 nodes is unchanged between two 
monitoring intervals. We exclude the cases where the ob- 
server is partitioned and sees no other proxies alive. The 
x-axis is the stable period length in seconds, and the y- 
axis is the cumulative percentage of total time. As we can 
see, these 4 proxies have very similar views. For about 
8% of the time, the liveness status of all proxies changes 
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Figure 9: System Stability View from Individual Proxies 
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Figure 10: System stability for smaller groups 


every 30 seconds (our measurement interval). In Table 1, 
we show the 50” and the 90” percentiles of the stable 
periods, For 50% of time, the liveness status of the sys- 
tem changes at least once every 6-7 minutes. For 90% of 
time, the longest stable period is about 20-30 minutes. It 
shows that in general, the system is quite dynamic — more 
than what one would expect from few joins/exits. 


The tradeoff between peer group size and stability is an 
open area for research, and our data suggests, quite natu- 
rally, that stability increases as group size shrinks. The 
converse, that large groups become less stable, implies 
that large-scale peer-to-peer systems will need to sacri- 
fice latency (via multiple hops) for stability. To measure 
the stability of smaller groups, we divide the 40 proxies 
into 2 groups of 20 and then 4 groups of 10 and measure 
group-wide stability. The results are shown in Figure 10 
and also in Table 1. As we can see, with smaller groups, 
the stability improves with longer stable periods for both 
the 50%" and 90*" percentiles. 

The effectiveness of monitoring-based avoidance de- 
pends on the node failure duration. To investigate this is- 
sue, we calculate node avoidance duration as seen by each 
node and as seen by the sum of all nodes. The distribution 
of these values is shown in Figure 11, where “Individ- 
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Figure 11: Node Failure Duration Distribution. Failures span- 
ning across a system-wide downtime are excluded from this 
measurement, so that it only includes individual node failures. 
Also, due to the interval of node monitoring, it may take up to 
40 seconds for a node to be probed by another nodes, thus fail- 
ures that last a shorter time might be neglected. 


ual” represents the distribution as seen by each node, and 
“System-Wide” counts a node as failed if all nodes see it 
as failed. By examining the durations of individual failure 
intervals, shown in Figure 11a, we see that most failures 
are short, and last less than 100 seconds. Only about 10% 
of all failures last for 1000 seconds or more. Figure 11b 
shows the failures in terms of their contribution to the to- 
tal amount of time spent in failures. Here, we see that 
these small failures are relatively insignificant — failures 
less than 100 seconds represent 2% of the total time, and 
even those less than 1000 seconds are only 30% of the 
total. These measurements suggest that node monitoring 
can successfully avoid the most problematic nodes. 


5.4 Reasons to Avoid a Node 

Similar to other research on peer-to-peer systems, we ini- 
tially assumed that churn, the act of nodes joining and 
leaving the system, would be the underlying cause of 
staleness-related failures. However, as can be seen from 
the stability results, failure occurs at a much greater rate 
than chum. To investigate the root causes, we gather the 
logs from 4 of redirectors and investigate what causes 
nodes to switch from viable to avoided. Therefore, our 
counts also take time into account, and a long node fail- 
ure receives more weight. We present each reason cat- 
egory with a non-negligible percentage in Table 2. We 
find that the underlying cause is roughly common across 
nodes — mainly dominated by DNS-related avoidance and 
many nodes down for long periods, followed by missed 
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Figure 12: Daily counts of avoidance on ny-1 proxy 


ACKs. Even simple overload, in the form of late ACKs, is 
a significant driver of avoidance. Finally, the HTTP fetch 
helper process can detect TCP-level or application-level 
connectivity problems. 

In terms of design, these measurements show that a 
UDP-only heartbeat mechanism will significantly under- 
perform our more sophisticated detection. Not only are 
the multiple schemes useful, but they are complementary. 
Variation occurs not only across nodes, but also within a 
node over a span of multiple days. The data for the ny-1 
node, calculated on a daily basis, is shown in Figure 12. 


5.5. DNS behaviors 


As described earlier, during our HTTP fetch tests, we 
measure the time of local DNS lookups. When local name 
servers are having problems, DNS lookups can take many 
seconds to finish, despite usually taking only a few mil- 
liseconds. We further investigate how DNS lookups be- 
have on each proxy by looking at DNS failure rates and 
average response time for successful queries. If a DNS 
lookup takes longer than 5 seconds, we regard it as a DNS 
failure, since this value is the resolver’s default timeout. 
Figures 13 and 14 show the DNS failure rates and DNS 
average lookup time for successful queries on 2 of our 
sampling proxies, ny-1 on east coast and st-1 on west 
coast. DNS lookup time is usually short (generally well 
below 50ms), but there are spikes of 50-100ms. Recall 
that these lookups are only for the controlled set of the 
intra~CoDeeN “fetch” lookups. Since these mappings are 
stable, well-advertised, and cacheable, responses should 
be fast for well-behaved name servers. Anything more 
than tens of milliseconds implies the local nameservers 
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Figure 14: DNS lookup time at different proxies 


are having problems. These statistics also help to reveal 
some major problems. For example, the st-1 proxy has a 
period of 100% DNS failure rate, which is due to the name 
server disappearing. The problem was resolved when the 
node’s resolv.conf file was manually modified to point to 
working name servers. 

Though DNS failure rates on individual proxies are 
relatively low, the combined impact of DNS failures on 
web content retrieval is alarming. Downloading a com- 
mon web page often involves fetching the attached objects 
such as images, and the corresponding requests can be for- 
warded to different proxies. Supposing an HTTP session 
involves 20 proxies, Figure 15 shows the probability of in- 
curring at least one DNS failure in the session. From the 
cumulative distribution we can see that for more than 40% 
of time we have DNS failure probability of at least 10%, 
which would lead to a pretty unpleasant surfing experi- 
ence if we did not avoid nodes with DNS problems. Note 
that these problems often appear to stem from factors be- 
yond our control — Figure 16 shows a DNS nameserver 
exhibiting periodic failure spikes. Such spikes are com- 
mon across many nameservers, and we believe that they 
reflect a cron-initiated process running on the nameserver. 

To avoid such problems, we have taken two approaches 
to reduce the impact of DNS lookups in CoDeeN. The first 
is a change in redirector policy that is intended to send 
all requests from a single page to the same reverse proxy 
node. If a request contains a valid “referer” header, it is 
used in the hashing process instead of the URL. If no such 
header exists, the last component of the URL is omitted 
when hashing. Both of these techniques will tend to send 
all requests from a single page to the same reverse proxy. 
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Figure 15: DNS failure rate of 20 nodes, i.e. the probability 
of at least one node having DNS difficulty. The abnormal peak 
around day 5 in (a) is caused by the same peak in Figure 13(b). 
Thus when computing the cumulative distribution in (b) we only 
considered the last 15 days. 


Not only will this result in fewer DNS lookups, but it will 
also exploit persistent connections in HTTP. The second 
modification to reduce the problems stemming from DNS 
is a middleware DNS brokering service we have devel- 
oped, called CoDNS. This layer can mask local DNS re- 
solver failure by using remote resolvers, and is described 
elsewhere [17]. 

5.6 Requests Rejected for Security Reasons 
In Section 3, we explored the idea of rejecting requests 
that could cause security problems or abuse system re- 
sources. Figure 17 shows a snapshot of the statistics 
about various reasons for rejecting requests. Three ma- 
jor reasons include clients exceeding the maximum rate, 
requests using methods other than GET and requests with 
no host field, indicating non-standard browsers. Most of 
the time, these three comprise more than 80% of the re- 
jected traffic. The query count represents the number of 
bandwidth capped CGI queries which include all sorts of 
malicious behaviors previously mentioned. Disallowed 
CONNECTs and POSTs indicate attempts to send spam 
through our system. CONNECTs alone constitute, on the 
average, over 5% and sometimes 30% of all rejected re- 
quests. From this graph, we can get an idea of how many 
scavenging attempts are being made through the open 
proxies like CoDeeN. 
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Figure 17: Daily counts of rejected requests on CoDeeN 


We assume most of this traffic is being generated au- 
tomatically by running some custom programs. We are 
now studying how to identify these malicious programs 
versus normal human users and innocuous programs like 
web crawlers, in order to provide an application-level QoS 
depending on client classification. 


6 Related Work 


Similar to CoDeeN, peer-to-peer systems [20, 22, 24] also 
tun in a distributed, unreliable environment. Nodes join 
or depart the system from time to time, and node failures 
can also happen often. Besides maintaining a member- 
ship directory, these systems typically follow a retry and 
failover scheme to deal with failing nodes while routing 
to the destinations. Although practically, these trials can 
be expected by peer-to-peer system users, the extra de- 
lays in retrying different next hops can cause latency prob- 
lems. For latency-sensitive applications implemented on a 
peer-to-peer substrate, multiple hops or trials in each op- 
eration become even more problematic [7]. The Globe 
distribution network also leverages hierarchy and loca- 
tion caching to manage mobile objects [3]. To address 
multiple-hop latency, recent research has started pushing 
more membership information into each node in a peer- 
to-peer system to achieve one-hop lookups [12, 21]. In 
this regard, similar arguments can be made that each node 
could monitor the status of other nodes. 

Some researchers have used Byzantine fault tolerant 





approaches to provide higher reliability and robustness 
than fail-stop assumptions provide [1, 5]. While such 
schemes, including state machine replication in gen- 
eral, may seem appealing for handling failing nodes in 
CoDeeN, the fact that origin servers are not under our con- 
trol limits their utility. Since we cannot tell that an access 
to an origin server is idempotent, we cannot issue multi- 
ple simultaneous requests for one object due to the pos- 
sibility of side-effects. Such an approach could be used 
among CoDeeN’s reverse proxies if the object is known 
to be cached. 

In the cluster environment, systems with a front 
end [11] can deploy service-specific load monitoring rou- 
tines in the front end to monitor the status of server farms 
and decide to avoid failing nodes. These generally oper- 
ate in a tightly-coupled environment with centralized con- 
trol. There are also general cluster monitoring facilities 
that can watch the status of different nodes, such as the 
Ganglia tools [9], which have already been used on Plan- 
etLab. We can potentially take advantage of Ganglia to 
collect system level information. However, we are also 
interested in application-level metrics such as HTTP/TCP 
connectivity, and some of resources such as DNS behav- 
iors that are not monitored by Ganglia. 

Cooperative proxy cache schemes have been previously 
studied in the literature [6, 19, 25, 27], and CoDeeN 
shares many similar goals. However, to the best of our 
knowledge, the only two deployed systems have used the 
Harvest-like approach with proxy cache hierarchies. The 
main differences between CoDeeN and these systems are 
in the scale, the nature of who can access, and the type 
of service provided. Neither system uses open proxies. 
The NLANR Global Caching Hierarchy [15] operates ten 
proxy caches that only accept requests from other proxies 
and one end-user proxy cache that allows password-based 
access after registration. The JANET Web Cache Ser- 
vice [14] consists of 17 proxies in England, all of which 
are accessible only to other proxies. Joining the system 
requires providing your own proxy, registering, and us- 
ing an access control list to specify which sites should not 
be forwarded to other caches. Entries on this list include 
electronic journals. 

A new Akamai-like system, CoralCDN [8], is in the 
process of being deployed. Bad nodes are avoided by 
DNS-based redirection, sometimes using an explicit UDP 
RPC for status checking. 


7 Conclusion 


In this paper, we present our experience with a contin- 
uously running prototype CDN on PlanetLab. We de- 
scribe our reliability mechanisms that assess node health 
and prevent failing nodes from disrupting the operation of 
the overall system. We also discuss our security mecha- 
nisms that protect nodes from being exploited and from 
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being implicated in malicious activities. The intentional 
dual use of CoDeeN both as a CDN and as an open 
proxy network and the resource competition on Planet- 
Lab nodes make it a very valuable testbed. We believe 
that future services, especially peer-to-peer systems, will 
require similar mechanisms as more services are deployed 
on non-dedicated distributed systems, and as their interac- 
tion with existing protocols and systems increases. 

Our distributed monitoring facilities prove to be effec- 
tive at detecting and thus avoiding failing or problematic 
nodes. The net benefit is robustness against component 
disruptions and improved response latency. Although 
some of the aspects of these facilities seem application- 
specific, they are not confined to CDN services. Other 
latency-sensitive services running in a non-dedicated dis- 
tributed environment can potentially benefit from them, 
since they also need to do extra reliability checks. Our ex- 
periences also reveal that reliability-induced problems oc- 
cur almost two orders of magnitude more frequently than 
node joins/leaves, which makes active monitoring neces- 
sary and important for other systems such as peer-to-peer. 

Our security measures consist of classification, rate 
limiting, and privilege separation. They provide a model 
for other Web-accessible services. For example, some of 
the security mechanisms we are developing are suitable 
for ISPs to deploy on their own networks to detect mis- 
behaving customers before problems arise. Other systems 
that allow open access to Web resources may face similar 
situations, and may be able to adopt similar mechanisms. 

Our experiences with CoDeeN and the data we have ob- 
tained on availability can serve as a starting point for de- 
signers of future systems. We demonstrate that effective 
monitoring is critical for system proper operation, and se- 
curity measures are important for preventing the system 
from being abused. 
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Abstract 


OKWS is a toolkit for building fast and secure Web ser- 
vices. It provides Web developers with a small set of 
tools that has proved powerful enough to build complex 
systems with limited effort. Despite its emphasis on se- 
curity, OKWS shows performance improvements com- 
pared to popular systems: when servicing fully dynamic, 
non-disk-bound database workloads, OKWS’s through- 
put and responsiveness exceed that of Apache 2 [3], 
Flash [23] and Haboob [44]. Experience with OK WS ina 
commercial deployment suggests it can reduce hardware 
and system management costs, while providing security 
guarantees absent in current systems. 


1 Introduction 


Most dynamic Web sites today maintain large server-side 
databases, to which their users have limited access via 
HTTP interfaces. Keeping this data hidden and correct 
is critical yet difficult. Indeed, headlines are replete with 
stories of the damage and embarrassment remote attack- 
ers can visit on large Web sites. 

Most attacks against Web sites exploit weaknesses in 
popular Web servers or bugs in custom application-level 
logic. In practice, emphasis on rapid deployment and per- 
formance often comes at the expense of security. 

Consider the following example: Web servers typ- 
ically provide Web programmers with powerful and 
generic interfaces to underlying databases and rely on 
coarse-grained database-level permission systems for ac- 
cess control. Web servers also tend to package logically 
separate programs into one address space. If a particular 
Web site serves its search and newsletter-subscribe fea- 
tures from the same machine, a bug in the former might 
allow a malicious remote client to select all rows from 
a table of subscribers’ email addresses. In general, any- 
thing from a buffer overrun to an unexpected escape se- 
quence can expose private data to an attacker. Moreover, 
few practical isolation schemes exist aside from running 
different services on different machines. As a result, a 
flaw in one service can ripple through an entire system. 

To plug the many security holes that plague existing 


Web servers, and to limit the severity of unforeseen prob- 
lems, we introduce OK WS, the OK Web Server. Unlike 
typical Web servers, OKWS is specialized for dynamic 
content and is not well-suited to serving files from disk. 
It relies on existing Web servers, such as Flash [23] or 
Apache [3], to serve images and other static content. We 
argue (in Section 5.4) that this separation of static and 
dynamic content is natural and, moreover, contributes to 
security. 

What OKWS does provide is a simple, powerful, and 
secure toolkit for building dynamic content pages (also 
known as Web services). OKWS enforces the natural 
principle of least privilege [27] so that those aspects of 
the system most vulnerable to attack are the least use- 
ful to attackers. Further, OKWS separates privileges so 
that the different components of the system distrust each 
other. Finally, the system distrusts the Web service devel- 
oper, presuming him a sloppy programmer whose errors 
can cause significant damage. Though these principles 
are not novel, Web servers have not generally incorpo- 
rated them. 

Using OKWS to build Web services, we show that 
compromises among basic security principles, perfor- 
mance, and usability are unnecessary. To this effect, 
the next section surveys and categorizes attacks on Web 
servers, and Section 3 presents simple design principles 
that thwart them. Section 4 discusses OK WS’s imple- 
mentation of these principles, and Section 5 argues that 
the resulting system is practical for building large sys- 
tems. Section 6 discusses the security achieved by the 
implementation, and Section 7 analyzes its performance, 
showing that OK WS’s specialization for dynamic content 
helps it achieve better performance in simulated dynamic 
workloads than general purpose servers. 


2 Brief Survey of Web Server Bugs 


To justify our approach to dynamic Web server design, 
we briefly analyze the weaknesses of popular software 
packages. Our goal is to represent the range of bugs that 
have arisen in practice. Historically, attackers have ex- 
ploited almost all aspects of conventional Web servers, 
from core components and scripting language exten- 
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sions to the scripts themselves. The conclusion we draw 
is that a better design—as opposed to a more correct 
implementation— is required to get better security prop- 
erties. 

In our survey, we focus on the Apache [3] server due 
to its popularity, but the types of problems discussed are 
common to all similar Web servers, including IBM Web- 
Sphere [14], Microsoft IIS [19] and Zeus [47]. 


2.1 Apache Core and Standard Modules 


There have been hundreds of major bugs in Apache’s 
core and in its standard modules. They fit into the fol- 
lowing categories: 


Unintended Data Disclosure. A class of bugs results 
from Apache delivering files over HTTP that are sup- 
posed to be private. For instance, a 2002 bug in Apache’s 
mod-_dav reveals source code of user-written scripts [42]. 
A recent discovery of leaked file descriptors allows re- 
mote users to access sensitive log information [7]. On 
Mac OS X operating systems, a local find-by-content in- 
dexing scheme creates a hidden yet world-readable file 
called .FBCIndex in each directory indexed. Versions 
of Apache released in 2002 expose this file to remote 
clients [41]. In all cases, attackers can use knowledge 
about local configuration and custom-written application 
code to mount more damaging attacks. 


Buffer Overflows and Remote Code Execution. 
Buffier overflows in Apache and its many modules are 
common. Unchecked boundary conditions found re- 
cently in mod_alias and mod_rewrite regular expres- 
sion code allow local attack [39]. In 2002, a common 
Apache deployment with OpenSSL had a critical bug 
in client key negotiation, allowing remote attackers to 
execute arbitrary code with the permissions of the Web 
server. The attacking code downloads, compiles and exe- 
cutes a program that seeks to infect other machines [36]. 

There have been less-sophisticated attacks that re- 
sulted in arbitrary remote code execution. Some Win- 
dows versions of Apache execute commands in URLs 
that follow pipe characters (‘|’). A remote attacker can 
therefore issue the command of his choosing from an 
unmodified Web browser [40]. On MS-DOS-based sys- 
tems, Apache failed to filter out special device names, 
allowing carefully-crafted HTTP POST requests to exe- 
cute arbitrary code [43]. Other problems have occurred 
when site developers call Apache’s htdigest utility 
from within CGI scripts to manage HTTP user authen- 
tication [6]. 
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Denial of Service Attacks. Aside from TCP/IP-based 
DoS attacks, Apache has been vulnerable to a number of 
application-specific attacks. Apache versions released in 
2003 failed to handle error conditions on certain “rarely 
used ports,’ and would stop servicing incoming connec- 
tions as a result [38]. Another 2003 release allowed lo- 
cal configuration errors to result in infinite redirection 
loops [8]. In some versions of Apache, attackers could 
exhaust Apache’s heap simply by sending a large se- 
quence of linefeed characters [37]. 


2.2 Scripting Extensions to Apache 


Apache’s security worsens considerably when compiled 
with popular modules that enable dynamically-generated 
content such as PHP [25]. In the past two years alone, 
at least 13 critical buffer overruns have been found in 
the PHP core, some of which allowed attackers to re- 
motely execute arbitrary code [9, 28]. In six other 
cases, faults in PHP allowed attackers to circumvent its 
application level chroot-like environment, called “Safe 
Mode.” One vulnerability exposed /etc/passwd via 
posix_getpwnam [5]. Another allowed attackers to write 
PHP scripts to the server and then remotely execute them; 
this bug persisted across multiple releases of PHP in- 
tended as fixes [35]. 

Even if a correct implementation of PHP were possi- 
ble, it would still provide Web programmers with am- 
ple opportunity to introduce their own vulnerabilities. A 
canonical example is that beginning PHP programmers 
fail to check for sequences such as “..” in user input 
and therefore inadvertently allow remote access to sen- 
sitive files higher up in the file system hierarchy (e.g., 
.-/../../etc/passwd). Similarly, PHP scripts that 
embed unescaped user input inside SQL queries present 
openings for “SQL Injection:” If a PHP programmer ne- 
glects to escape user input properly, a malicious user can 
turn a benign SELECT into a catastrophic DELETE. 

The PHP manual does state that PHP scripts might be 
separated and run as different users to allow for privilege 
separation. In this case, however, PHP could not run as 
an Apache module, and the system would require a new 
PHP process forked for every incoming connection. This 
isolation strategy is at odds with performance. 


3 Design 


If we assume that bugs like the ones discussed above are 
inevitable when building a large system, the best remedy 
is to limit the effectiveness of attacks when they occur. 
This section presents four simple guidelines for protect- 
ing sensitive site data in the worst-case scenario, in which 
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an adversary remotely gains control of a Web server and 
can execute arbitrary commands with the Web server’s 
privileges. We also present OK WS’s design, which fol- 
lows the four security guidelines without sacrificing per- 
formance. 

Throughout, we assume a cluster of Web servers and 
database machines connected by a fast, firewalled LAN. 
Site data is cached at the Web servers and persistently 
stored on the database machines. The primary security 
goals are to prevent intrusion and to prevent unauthorized 
access to site data. 


3.1 Practical Security Guidelines 


(1) Server processes should be chrooted. After compro- 
mising a server process, most attackers will try to gain 
control over the entire server machine, possibly by in- 
stalling “back doors,” learning local passwords or private 
keys, or probing local configuration files for errors. At 
the very least, a compromised Web server should have 
no access to sensitive files or directories. Moreover, an 
OS-level jail ought to hide all setuid executables from 
the Web server, since many privilege escalation attacks 
require such files (examples include the ptrace and bind 
attacks mentioned in [17]). Privilege escalation is pos- 
sible without setuid executables but requires OS-level 
bugs or race conditions that are typically rarer. 

An adversary can still do damage without control of 
the Web server machine. The configuration files, source 
files, and binaries that correspond to the currently run- 
ning Web server contain valuable hints about how to ac- 
cess important data. For instance, PHP scripts often in- 
clude the usemame and plaintext password used to gain 
access to a MySQL database. OS-enforced policy ought 
to hide these files from running Web servers. 


(2) Server processes should run as unprivile ged users. 
A compromised process running as a privileged user can 
do significant damage even from within a chrooted en- 
vironment. It might bind to a well-known network port. 
It might also interfere with other system processes, espe- 
cially those associated with the Web server: it can trace 
their system calls or send them signals. 


(3) Server processes should have the minimal set of 
database access privileges necessary to perform their 
task. Separate processes should not have access to each 
other’s databases. Moreover, if a Web server process re- 
quires only row-wise access to a table, an adversary who 
compromises it should not have the authority to perform 
operations over the entire table. 


(4) A server architecture should separate indepen- 


dent functionality into independent processes. An adver- 
sary who compromises a Web server can examine its in- 
memory data structures, which might contain soft state 
used for user session management, or possibly secret to- 
kens that the Web server uses to authenticate itself to its 
database. With control of a Web server process, an ad- 
versary might hijack an existing database connection or 
establish a new one with the authentication tokens it ac- 
quired. Though more unlikely, an attacker might also 
monitor and alter network traffic entering and exiting a 
compromised server. 

The important security principle here is to limit the 
types of data that a single process can access. Site de- 
signers should partition their global set of site data into 
small, self-contained subsets, and their Web server ought 
to align its process boundaries with this partition. 


If a Web server implements principles (1) through (4), 
and if there are no critical kernel bugs, an attacker cannot 
move from vulnerable to secure parts of the system. By 
incorporating these principles, a Web server design as- 
sumes that processes will be compromised and therefore 
prevents uncompromised processes from performing un- 
safe operations, even when extended by careless Web de- 
velopers. For example, if a server architecture denies a 
successful attacker access to /etc/passwd, then a pro- 
grammer cannot inadvertently expose this file to remote 
clients. Similarly, if a successful attacker cannot arbitrar- 
ily access underlying databases, then even a broken Web 
script cannot enable SQL injection attacks. 


3.2. OKWS Design 


We designed OKWS with these four principles in mind. 
OKWS provides Web developers with a set of libraries 
and helper processes so they can build Web services as 
independent, stand-alone processes, isolated almost en- 
tirely from the file system. The core libraries provide 
basic functionality for receiving HTTP requests, access- 
ing data sources, composing an HTML-formatted re- 
sponse, responding to HTTP requests, and logging the 
results to disk. A process called OK launcher daemon, 
or okld, launches custom-built services and relaunches 
them should they crash. A process called OK dispatcher, 
or okd, routes incoming requests to appropriate Web ser- 
vices. A helper process called pubd provides Web ser- 
vices with limited read access to configuration files and 
HTML template files stored on the local disk. Finally, a 
dedicated logger daemon called oklogd writes log entries 
to disk. Figure 1 summarizes these relationships. 

This architecture allows custom-built Web services to 
meet our stated design goals: 
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Figure t: Block diagram of an OKWS site setup with three Web 
services (SVC, SVC2, SVC3) and two data sources (data; , dataz), 
one of which (dataz) is an OK WS database proxy. 


(1) OKWS chroots all services to a remote jail di- 
rectory. Within the jail, each process has just 
enough access privileges to read shared libraries 
upon startup and to dump core upon abnormal ter- 
mination. The services otherwise never access the 
file system and lack the privileges to do so. 


(2) Each service runs as a unique non-privileged user. 
(3) OKWS interposes a structured RPC interface be- 
tween the Web service and the database and uses a 
simple authentication mechanism to align the parti- 
tion among database access methods with the parti- 
tion among processes. 


(4) Each Web service runs as a separate process. The 
next section justifies this choice. 


3.3. Process Isolation 


Unlike the other three principles, the fourth, of pro- 
cess isolation, implies a security and performance trade- 
off since the most secure option—one Unix process per 
external user—would be problematic for performance. 
OKWS’s approach to this tradeoff is to assign one Unix 
process per service; we now justify this selection. 
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Our approach is to view Web server architecture as 
a dependency graph, in which the nodes represent pro- 
cesses, Services, users, and user state. An edge (a, b) de- 
notes b’s dependence on a, meaning an attacker’s ability 
to compromise a implies an ability to compromise b. The 
crucial design decision is thus how to establish dependen- 
cies between the more abstract notions of services, users 
and user states, and the more concrete notion of a pro- 
cess. 


Let the set S represent a Web server’s constituent ser- 
vices, and assume each service accesses a private pool 
of data. (Two application-level services that share data 
would thus be modelled by a single “service”.) A set of 
users U interacts with these services, and the interaction 
between user uw; and service s; involves a piece of state ; ;. 
If an attacker can compromise a service s;, he can com- 
promise state ¢;; for all j; thus (s;,t;;) is a dependency for 
all 7. Compromising state also compromises the corre- 
sponding user, so (t;;,u,) is also a dependency. 

Let P = {pj,...,px} be a Web server’s pool of pro- 
cesses. The design decision of how to allocate processes 
reduces to where the nodes in P belong on the depen- 
dency graph. In the Apache architecture [3], each pro- 
cess p; in the process pool can perform the role of any 
service s;. Thus, dependencies (p;,s;) exist for all j. For 
Flash [3], each process in P is associated with a particular 
service: for each p,, there exists s; such that (Pi, S;) isa 
dependency. The size of the process pool P is determined 
by the number of concurrent active HTTP sessions; each 
process p; serves only one of these connections. Java- 
based systems like the Haboob Server [44] employ only 
one process; thus P = {p,}, and dependencies (p1,s;) 
exist for all j. 

Figures 2(a)-(c) depict graphs of Apache, Flash and 
Haboob hosting two services for two remote users. As- 
suming that the “dependence” relationship is transitive, 
and that an adversary can compromise p1, the shaded 
nodes in the graph show all other vulnerable entities. 


This picture assumes that the process of p1 is equally 
vulnerable in the different architectures and that all archi- 
tectures succeed equally in isolating different processes 
from each other. Neither of these assumptions is entirely 
true, and we will return to these issues in Section 6.2. 
What is clear from these graphs is that in the case of 
Flash, a compromise of p; does not affect states f2, and 
ty. For cxample, an attackcr who gaincd acccss to u,’s 
search history (¢1,;) cannot access the contents of his in- 
box (ta;). 

A more strict isolation strategy is shown in Figure 2(d). 
The architecture assigns a process p; to each user u,. If 
the attacker is auseru;, he should only be able to compro- 
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Figure 2: Dependency graphs for various Web server architectures. 


mise his own process p;, and will not have access to state 
belonging to other users u;. The problem with this ap- 
proach is that it does not scale well. A Web server would 
either need to fork a new process p; for each incoming 
HTTP request or would have a large pool of mostly idle 
processes, one for each currently active user (of which 
there might be tens of thousands). 


OKWS does not implement the strict isolation strategy 
but instead associates a single process with each individ- 
ual service, shown in Figure 2(e). As a result OKWS 
achieves the same isolation properties as Flash but with a 
process pool whose size is independent of the number of 
concurrent HTTP connections. 


4 Implementation 


OKWS is a portable, event-based system, written in C++ 
with the SFS toolkit [18]. It has been successfully tested 
on Linux and FreeBSD. In OKWS, the different helper 
processes and site-specific services shown in Figure 1 
communicate among themselves with SFS’s implemen- 
tation of Sun RPC [32], they communicate with exter- 
nal Web clients via HTTP. Unlike other event-based 
servers [23, 44, 47], OKWS exposes the event architec- 
ture to Web developers. 


To use OKWS, an administrator installs the helper bi- 
naries (okld, okd, pubd and oklogd) to a standard direc- 
tory such as /usr/local/sbin, and installs the site- 
specific services to a runtime jail directory, such as 
/var/okws/run. The administrator should allocate two 
new UID/GID pairs for okd and oklogd and should also 
reserve a contiguous user and group ID space for “anony- 
mous” services. Finally, administrators can tweak the 
master configuration file, /etc/okws_config. Table 1 
summarizes the runtime configuration of OKWS. 


4.1 okld 


The root process in the OKWS system is okld—the 
launcher daemon. This process normally runs as supe- 
tuser but can be run as a non-privileged user for testing 
or in other cases when the Web server need not bind to 
a privileged TCP port. When okld starts up, it reads the 
configuration file /etc/okws_config to determine the 
locations of the OKWS helper processes, the anonymous 
user ID range, which directories to use as jail directo- 
Ties, and which services to launch. Next, okld launches 
the logging daemon (oklogd) and the demultiplexing dae- 
mon (okd), and chroots into its runtime jail directory. It 
then launches all site-specific Web services. The steps 
for launching a single service are: 


1. okld requests a new Unix socket connection from 
oklogd. 


2. okld opens 2 socket pairs; one for HTTP connection 
forwarding, and one for RPC control messages. 


3. okld calls fork. 


4. In the child address space, okld picks a fresh 
UID/GID pair (x.x), sets the new process’s group list 
to {x} and its UID to x. It then changes directories 
into /cores/x. 


5. Still in the child address space, okld calls execve, 
launching the Web service. The new Web service 
process inherits three file descriptors: one for re- 
ceiving forwarded HTTP connections, one for re- 
ceiving RPC control messages, and one for RPC- 
based request logging. Some configuration parame- 
ters in /etc/okws_conf ig are relevant to child ser- 
vices, and okld passes these to new children via the 
command line. 
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[process | chrootjal | wumdwectoy | wd] i 
okld | /var/okws/run root wheel 


pubd | /var/okws/htdocs | / www | www 
oklogd 





51002 


| 51002 | 


Table 1: An example confi guration of OKWS. The entries in 
the ‘run directory” column are relative to “chroot jails”. 


6. In the parent address space, okld sends the server 
side of the sockets opened in Step 2 to okd. 


Upon a service’s first launch, ok/d assigns it a group and 
user ID chosen arbitrarily from the given range (e.g., 
51001-51080). The service gets those same user and 
group IDs in subsequent launches. It is important that no 
two services share a UID or GID, and okld ensures this 
invariant. The service executables themselves are owned 
by root, belong to the group with the anonymous GID x 
chosen in Step 4 and are set to mode 0410. 

These settings allow okld to call execve after setuid 
but disallow a service process from changing the mode 
of its corresponding binary. okld changes the ownerships 
and permissions of service executables at launch if they 
are not appropriately set. The directory used in Step 4 is 
the only one in the jailed file system to which the child 
service can write. If such a directory does not exist or 
has the wrong ownership or permissions, ok/d creates and 
configures it accordingly. 

okld catches SIGCHLD when services die. Upon receiv- 
ing a non-zero exit status, okld changes the owner and 
mode of any core files left behind, rendering them inac- 
cessible to other OK WS processes. If a service exits un- 
cleanly too many times in a given interval, okld will mark 
it broken and refuse to restart it. Otherwise, okld restarts 
dead services following the steps enumerated above. 


4.2 okd 


The okd process accepts incoming HTTP requests and 
demultiplexes them based on the “Request-URI” in their 
first lines. For example, the HTTP/1.1 standard [11] de- 
fines the first line of a GET request as: 


GET /(abs_path)? (query) HTTP/1.1 


Upon receiving such a request, okd looks up a Web ser- 
vice corresponding to abs_path in its dispatch table. If 
successful, okd forwards the remote client’s file descrip- 
tor to the requested service. If the lookup is successful 
but the service is marked “broken,” okd sends an HTTP 
500 errorto theremote client. If the request did not match 
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a known service, okd retums an HTTP 404 error. In typ- 
ical settings, a small and fixed number of these services 
are available—on the order of 10. The set of available 
services is fixed once okd reads its configuration file at 
launch time. 


Upon startup, okd reads the OK WS configuration file 
(/etc/okws_config) to construct its dispatch table. It 
inherits two file descnptors from okld: one for logging, 
and one for RPC control messages. okd then listens on 
the RPC channel for okld to send it the server side of 
the child services’ HTTP and RPC connections (see Sec- 
tion 4.1, Step 6). okd receives one such pair for each ser- 
vice launched. The HTTP connection is the sink to which 
okd sends incoming HT TP requests from extemal clients 
after successful demultiplexing. Note that okd needs ac- 
cess to oklogd to log Error 404 and Error 500 messages. 


okd also plays a role as a control message router for 
the child services. In addition to listening for HTTP 
connections on port 80, okd also listens for internal re- 
quests from an administration client. It services the two 
RPC calls: REPUB and RELAUNCH. A site maintainer 
should call the former to “activate” any changes she 
makes to HTML templates (see Section 4.4 for more de- 
tails). Upon receiving a REPUB RPC, okd triggers a sim- 
ple update protocol that propagates updated templates. 


A site maintainer should issue a RELAUNCH RPC af- 
ter updating a service’s binary. Upon receiving a RE- 
LAUNCH RPC, okd simply sends an EOF to the relevant 
service on its control socket. When a Web service re- 
ceives such an EOF, it finishes responding to all pending 
HTTP requests, flushes its logs, and then exits cleanly. 
The launcher daemon, ok/d, then catches the correspond- 
ing SIGCHLD and restarts the service. 


43 oklogd 


All services, along with okd, log their access and error ac- 
tivity to local files via oklogd—the logger daemon. Be- 
cause these processes lack the privileges to write to the 
same log file directly, they instead send log updates over 
a local Unix domain socket. To reduce the total number 
of messages, services send log updates in batches. Ser- 
vices flush their log buffers as they become full and at 
regularly-scheduled intervals. 


For security, oklogd runs as an unprivileged user in 
its own chroot environment. Thus, a compromised okd 
or Web service cannot maliciously overwrite or truncate 
log files; it would only have the ability to fill them with 
“noise.” 
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4.4 pubd 


Dynamic Web pages often contain large sections of static 
HTML code. In OKWS, such static blocks are called 
HTML “templates”; they are stored as regular files, can 
be shared by multiple services and can include each other 
in a manner similar to Server Side Includes [4]. 

OKWS services do not read templates directly from 
the file system. Rather, upon startup, the publishing dae- 
mon (pubd) parses and caches all required templates. It 
then ships parsed representations of the templates over 
RPC to other processes that require them. pubd runs as 
an unprivileged user, relegated to a jail directory that con- 
tains only public HTML templates. As a security pre- 
caution, pubd never updates the files it serves, and ad- 
ministrators should set its entire chrooted directory tree 
read-only (perhaps, on those platforms that support it, by 
mounting a read-only nullfs). 


5 OKWS In Practice 


Though its design is motivated by security goals, OKWS 
provides developers with a convenient and powerful 
toolkit. Our experience suggests that OKWS is suitable 
for building and maintaining large commercial systems. 


5.1 Web Services 


A Web developer creates a new Web service as follows: 


1. Extends two OKWS generic classes: one that cor- 
responds to a long-lived service, and one that corre- 
sponds to an individual HTTP request. Implements 
the init method of the former and the process 
method of the latter. 


2. Runs the source file through OK WS’s preprocessor, 
which outputs C++ code. 


3. Compiles this C++ code into an executable, and in- 
Stalls it in OK WS’s service jail. 


4. Adds the new service to /etc/okws_config. 
5. Restarts OK WS to launch. 


The resulting Web service is a single-threaded, event- 
driven process. 

The OKWS core libraries handle the mundane me- 
chanics of a service’s life cycle and its connections to 
OKWS helper processes. At the initialization stage, 
a Web service establishes persistent connections to all 
needed databases. The connections last the lifetime of 
the service and are automatically reopened in the case of 


abnormal termination. Also at initialization, a Web ser- 
vice obtains static HTML templates and local configura- 
tion parameters from pubd. These data stay in memory 
until a message from okd over the RPC control channel 
signals that the Web service should refetch. In imple- 
menting the init method, the Web developer need only 
specify which database connections, templates and con- 
figuration files he requires. 

The process method specifies the actions required for 
incoming HTTP requests. In formulating replies, a Web 
service typically accesses cached soft-state (such as user 
session information), database-resident hard state (such 
as inbox contents), HTML templates, and configuration 
parameters. Because a Web service is implemented as a 
single-threaded process, it does not require synchroniza- 
tion mechanisms when accessing these data sources. Its 
accesses to a database on behalf of all users are pipelined 
through a single asynchronous RPC channel. Similarly, 
its accesses to cached data are guaranteed to be atomic 
and can be achieved with simple lightweight data struc- 
tures, without locking. By comparison, other popular 
Web servers require some combination of mmap’ed files, 
spin-locks, IPC synchronization, and database connec- 
tion pooling to achieve similar results. 

At present, OK WS requires Web developers to pro- 
gram in C++, using the same SFS event library that un- 
dergirds all OKWS helper processes and core libraries. 
To simplify memory management,OK WS exposes SFS’s 
reference-counted garbage collection scheme and high- 
level string library to the Web programmer. OKWS also 
provides a C++ preprocessor that allows for Perl-style 
“heredocs” and simplified template inclusion. Figure 3 
demonstrates these facilities. 


5.2 Asynchronous Database Proxies 


OKWS provides Web developers with a generic li- 
brary for translating between asynchronous RPC and 
any given blocking client library, in a manner similar to 
Flash’s helper processes [23], and “manual calling au- 
tomatic” in [1]. OKWS users can thus simply imple- 
ment database proxies: asynchronous RPC front-ends 
to standard databases, such as MySQL [21] or Berkeley 
DB [29]. Our libraries provide the illusion of a standard 
asynchronous RPC dispatch routine. Internally, these 
proxies are multi-threaded and can block; the library han- 
dles synchronization and scheduling. 

Database proxies employ a small and static number of 
worker threads and do not expand their thread pool. The 
intent here is simply to overlap requests to the underlying 
data source so that it might overlap its disk accesses and 
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void my_srvc_t::process () 
{ 
str color = param["color"] ; 
/*o 
print (resp) <<EOF; 
<html> 
<head> 
<title>${param["title"]}</title> 
</head> 
EOF 
include (resp, "/body.html", 
{ COLOR => ${color}}); 
o+/ 
output (resp); 
t 


Figure 3: Fragment of a Web service programmed in OKWS. 
The remote client supplies the title and color of the page via 
standard CGI-style parameter passing. The runtime templating 
system substitutes the user’s choice of color for the token COLOR 
in the template /body.html. The variable my_svc_t::resp 
represents a buffer that collects the body of the HTTP re- 
sponse and then is flished to the client via output (). With 
the FilterCGI fag set, OKWS filters all dangerous metachar- 
acters from the param associative array. 


benefit from disk arm scheduling. 

Database proxies ought to run on the database ma- 
chines themselves. Such a configuration allows the site 
administrator to “lock down” a socket-based database 
server, so that only local processes can execute arbitrary 
database commands. All other machines in the cluster— 
such as the Web server machines—only see the struc- 
tured, and thus restricted, RPC interface exposed by the 
database proxy. 

Finally, database proxies employ a simple mechanism 
for authenticating Web services. After a Web service 
connects to a database proxy, it supplies a 20-byte au- 
thentication token in a login message. The database 
proxy then grants the Web service permission to access 
a set of RPCs based on the supplied authentication token. 

To facilitate development of OKWS database prox- 
ies, we wrapped MySQL’s standard C library in an in- 
terface more suitable for use with SFS’s libraries. We 
model our MySQL interface after the popular Perl DBI 
interface [24] and likewise transparently support both 
parsed and prepared SQL styles. Figure 4 shows a simple 
database proxy built with this library. 


5.3. Real-World Experience 


The author and two other programmers built a commer- 
cial Web site using the OK WS system in six months [22]. 
We were assisted by two designers who knew little C++ 
but made effective use of the HTML templating system. 
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The application is Internet dating, and the site features a 
typical suite of services, including local matching, global 
matching, messaging, profile maintenance, site statistics, 
and picture browsing. Almost a million users have estab- 
lished accounts on the site, and at peak times, thousands 
of users maintain active sessions. Our current implemen- 
tation uses 34 Web services and 12 database proxies. 

We have found the system to be usable, stable and 
well-performing. In the absence of database bottle- 
necks or latency from serving advertisements, OK WS 
feels very responsive to the end user. Even those 
pages that require iterative computations—like match 
computations—load instantaneously. 

Our Web cluster currently consists of four load bal- 
anced OK WS Web server machines, two read-only cache 
servers, and two read-write database servers, all with dual 
Pentium 4 processors. We use multiple OK WS machines 
only for redundancy; one machine can handle peak loads 
(about 200 requests per second) at about 7% CPU uti- 
lization, even as it gzips most responses. A previous in- 
carnation of this Web site required six ModPerl/Apache 
servers [20] to accommodate less traffic. It ultimately 
was abandoned due to insufficient sof tware tools and pro- 
hibitive hardware and hosting expenses [30]. 


5.4 Separating Static From Dynamic 


OKWS relies on other machines running standard Web 
servers to distribute static content. This means that all 
pages generated by OKWS should have only absolute 
links to external static content (such as images and style 
sheets), and OK WS has no reason to support keep-alive 
connections [11]. The servers that host static content for 
OKWS, however, can enable HTTP keep-alive as usual. 

We note that serving static and dynamic content from 
different machines is already a common technique for 
performance reasons; administrators choose different 
hardware and software configurations for the two types 
of workloads. Moreover, static content service does not 
require access to sensitive site dataand can therefore hap- 
pen outside of a firewalled cluster, or perhaps at a differ- 
ent hosting facility altogether. Indeed, some sites push 
static content out to extemal distribution networks such 
as Akamai [2]. 

In our commercial deployment, we host a cluster of 
OK WS and database machines at a local colocation facil- 
ity; we require hands-on hardware access and a network 
configured for our application. We serve static content 
from leased, dedicated servers at a remote facility where 
bandwidth is significantly cheaper. 
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struct user_xdr_t { 
string name<30>; 
int age; 


aa 


// can only occur at initialization time 
q = mysql->prepare ( 
"SELECT age,name FROM tab WHERE id=?"); 


id = 1; // get ID from client 
user_xdr_t u; 

stmt = q->execute (id); // might block! 
stmt->fetch (&u.age, &u.name) ; 

reply (u); 


Figure 4: Example of database proxy code with MySQL wrap- 
per library. In this case, the Web developer is loading SQL 
results directly into an RPC XDR structure. 


6 Security Discussion 


In this section we discuss OKWS’s security benefits and 
shortcomings. 


6.1 Security Benefits 


(1) The Local Filesystem. An OKWS service has almost 
no access to the file system when execution reaches 
custom code. If compromised, a service has write access 
to its coredump directory and can read from OKWS 
shared libraries. Otherwise, it cannot access setuid 
executables, the binaries of other OKWS services, or 
core dumps left behind by crashed OKWS processes. It 
cannot overwrite HTTP logs or HTML templates. Other 
OKWS services such as oklogd and pubd have more 
privileges, enabling them to write to and read from the 
file system, respectively. However, as OKWS matures, 
these helpers should not present security risks since they 
do not run site-specific code. 


(2) Other Operating System Privileges. Because 
OKWS runs logically separate processes under different 
user IDs, compromised processes (with the exception 
of okld) do not have the ability to kill or ptrace other 
running processes. Similarly, no process save for okld 
can bind to privileged ports. 


(3) Database Access. As described, all database 
access in OKWS is achieved through RPC channels, 
using independent authentication mechanisms. As a 
result, an attacker who gains control of an OKWS web 
service can only interact with the database in a manner 
specified by the RPC protocol declaration; he does 
not have generic SQL client access. Note that this is 
a stronger restriction than simple database permission 


systems alone can guarantee. For instance, on PHP 
systems, a particular service might only have SELECT 
permissions to a database’s USERS table. But with 
control of the PHP server, an attacker could still issue 
commands like SELECT * FROM USERS. With OKWS, 
if the RPC protocol restricts access to row-wise queries 
and the keyspace of the table is sparse, the attacker has 
significantly more difficulty “mining” the database.! 
OKWS’s separation of code and privileges further lim- 
its attacks. If a particular service is compromised, it can 
establish a new connection to a remote RPC database 
proxy; however, because the service has no access to 
source code, binaries, or ptraces of other services, it 
knows no authentication tokens aside from its own. 
Finally, OKWS database libraries provide runtime 
checks to ensure that SQL queries can be prepared only 
when a proxy starts up, and that all parameters passed to 
queries are appropriately escaped. This check insulates 
sloppy programmers from the “SQL injection” attacks 
mentioned in Section 2.2. We expect future versions of 
OKWS to enforce the same invariants at compile time. 


(4) Process Isolation and Privilege Separation. OKWS 
is careful to separate the traditionally “buggy” aspects of 
Web servers from the most sensitive areas of the system. 
In particular, those processes that do the majority of 
HTTP parsing (the OKWS services) have the fewest 
privileges. By the same logic, okld, which runs as 
superuser, does no message parsing; it responds only 
to signals. For the other helper processes, we believe 
the RPC communication channels to be less error-prone 
than standard HTTP messaging and unlikely to allow 
intruders to traverse process boundaries. 

Process isolation also limits the scope of those DoS 
attacks that exploit bugs in site-specific logic. Since 
the operating system sets per-process limits on resources 
such as file descriptors and memory, DoS vulnerabilities 
should not spread across process boundaries. We could 
make stronger DoS guarantees by adapting “defensive 
programming” techniques [26]. Qie et al. suggest com- 
piling rate-control mechanisms into network services, for 
dynamic prevention of DoS attacks. Their system is 
applicable within OK WS’s architecture, which relegates 
each service to a single address space. The same cannot 
be said for those systems that spread equivalent function- 
ality across multiple address spaces. 


6.2 Security Shortcomings 


The current implementation of OKWS supports only 
C++ for service development. OKWS programmers 
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<html><head><title>Test Result</title></head> 
<body> 
<? 
$db = mysql_pconnect("okdb.1cs.mit.edu") ; 
nysql_select_db("testdb", $db); 
$id = $HTTP_GET_VARS["id"]; 
$qry = "SELECT x,y FROM tab WHERE x=$id"; 
$result = mysql_query("$qry", $db); 
$myrow = mysql_fetch_row($result) ; 
print("QRY $id $myrow[0] $myrowfi]\n"); 
?> 
</body> 
</html> 


Figure 5: PHP version of the null service 


should use the provided “safe” strings classes when gen- 
erating HTML output, and they should use only auto- 
generated RPC stubs for network communication; how- 
ever, OKWS does not prohibit programmers from us- 
ing unsafe programming techniques and can therefore 
be made more susceptible to buffer overruns and stack- 
smashing attacks. Future versions of OKXWS might make 
these attacks less likely by supporting higher-level pro- 
gramming languages such as Python or Perl. 

Another shortcoming of OKWS is that an adversary 
who compromises an OKWS service can gain access to 
in-memory state belonging to other users. Developers 
might protect against this attack by encrypting cache en- 
tries with a private key stored in an HTTP cookie on the 
client’s machine. Encryption cannot protect against an 
adversary who can compromise and passively monitor a 
Web server. 

Finally, independent aspects of the system might be 
vulnerable due to a common bug in the core libraries. 


7 Performance Evaluation 


In designing OK WS we decided to limit its process pool 
to a small and fixed size. In our evaluation, we tested 
the hypothesis that this decision has a positive impact 
on performance, examining OKWS’s performance as a 
function of the number of active service processes. We 
also present and test the claim that OKWS can achieve 
high throughputs relative to other Web servers because 
of its smaller process pool and its specialization for dy- 
namic content. 


7.1 Testing Mcthodology 


Performance testing on Web servers usually involves the 
SPECweb99 benchmark [31], but this benchmark is not 
well-suited for dynamic Web servers that disable Keep- 
Alive connections and redirect to other machines for 
static content. We therefore devised a simple benchmark 
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that better models serving dynamic content in real-world 
deployments, which we call the null service benchmark. 
For each of the platforms tested, we implemented a null 
service, which takes an integer input from a client, makes 
a database SELECT on the basis of that input, and returns 
the result in a short HTML response (see Figure 5). Test 
clients make one request per connection: they connect to 
the server, supply a randomly chosen query, receive the 
server’s response, and then disconnect. 


7.2 Experimental Setup 


All Web servers tested use a large database table filled 
with sequential integer keys and their 20-byte SHA-1 
hashes [12]. We constrained our client to query only the 
first 1,000,000 rows of this table, so that the database 
could store the entire dataset in memory. Our database 
was MySQL version 4.0.16. 

All experiments used four FreeBSD 4.8 machines. The 
Web server and database machines were uniprocessor 
2.4GHz and 2.6GHz Pentium 4s respectively, each with 
1GB of RAM. Our two client machines ran Dual 3.0GHz 
Pentium 4s with 2GB of RAM. All machines were con- 
nected via fast Ethernet, and there was no network con- 
gestion during our experiments. Ping times between the 
clients and the Web server measured around 250 pus, and 
ping times between the Web server and database machine 
measured about 150 ys. 

We implemented our test client using the OKWS li- 
braries and the SFS toolkit. There was no resource strain 
on the client machines during our tests. 


7.3 OKWS Process Pool Tests 


We experimentally validated OKWS’s frugal process 
allocation strategy by showing that the alternative— 
running many processes per service—performs worse. 
We thus configured OK WS to run a single service as a 
variable number of processes, and collected throughput 
measurements (in requests per second) over the different 
configurations. The test client was configured to simu- 
late either 500, 1,000 or 2,000 concurrent remote clients 
in the different runs of the experiment. 

Figure 6 summarizes the results of this experiment as 
the number of processes varied between 1 and 450. We 
attribute the general decline in performance to increased 
context-switching, as shown in Figure 7. In the single- 
process configuration, the operating system must switch 
between the null service and okd, the demultiplexing dae- 
mon. In this configuration, higher client concurrency im- 
plies fewer switches, since both okd and the null service 
have more outstanding requests to service before calling 
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Figure 6: Throughputs achieved in the process pool test 


sleep. This effect quickly disappears as the server dis- 
tributes requests over more processes. As their numbers 
grow, each process has, on average, fewer requests to 
service per unit of time, and therefore calls sleep sooner 
within its CPU slice. 

The process pool test supports our hypothesis that a 
Web server will consume more computational resources 
as its process pool grows. Although the experiments 
completed without putting memory pressure on the op- 
erating system, memory is more scarce in real deploy- 
ments. The null service requires about 1.5MB of core 
memory, but our experience shows real OKWS service 
processes have memory footprints of at least 4MB, and 
hence we expect memory to limit server pool size. More- 
over, in real deployments there is less memory to waste 
on code text, since in-memory caches on the Web ser- 
vices are crucial to good site performance and should be 
allowed to grow as big as possible. 


7.4 Web Server Comparison 


The other Web servers mentioned in Section 3.3— 
Haboob, Flash and Apache —are primarily intended for 
serving static Web pages. Because we have designed 
and tuned OKWS for an entirely dynamic workload, we 
hypothesize that when servicing such workloads, it per- 
forms better than its more general-purpose peers. Our 
experiments in this section test this hypothesis. 

Haboob is Java-based, and we compiled and ran it with 
FreeBSD’s native JDK, version 1.3. We tested Flash 
vO.1a, built with FD_SETSIZE set high so that Flash re- 
ported an ability to service 5116 simultaneous connec- 
tions. Also tested was Apache version 2.0.47 compiled 
with multi-threading support and running PHP version 
4.3.3 as a dynamic shared object. We configured Apache 
to handle up to 2000 concurrent connections. We ran 
OKWS in its standard configuration, with a one-to-one 
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Figure 7: Context switching in the process pool test 
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Figure 8: Throughputs for the single-service test 


correspondence between processes and services. 

We enabled HTTP access logging on all systems with 
the exception of Haboob, which does not support it. All 
systems used persistent database connections. 


7.4.1 Single-Service Workload 


In the single-service workload, clients with negligible la- 
tency request a dynamically generated response from the 
null service. This test entails the minimal number of ser- 
vice processes for OK WS and Flash and therefore should 
allow them to exhibit maximal throughput. By contrast, 
Apache and Haboob’s process pools do not vary in size 
with the number of available services. We examined the 
throughput (Figure 8) and responsiveness (Figure 9) of 
the four systems as client concurrency increased. Fig- 
ure 10 shows the cumulative distribution of client laten- 
cies when 1,600 were active concurrently. 

Of the four Web servers tested, Haboob spent the most 
CPU time in user mode and performed the slowest. A 
likely cause is the sluggishness of Java 1.3’s memory 
management. 

When servicing a small number of concurrent clients, 
the Flash system outperforms the others; however, its per- 
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formance does not scale well. We attribute this degrada- 
tion to Flash’s CGI model: because custom-written Flash 
helper processes have only one thread of control, each 
instantiation of a helper process can handle only one ex- 
ternal client. Thus, Flash requires a separate helper pro- 
cess for each external client served. At high concurrency 
levels, we noted a large number of running processes (on 
the order of 2000) and general resource starvation. Flash 
also puts additional strain on the database, demanding 
one active connection per helper—thousands in total. A 
database pooling system might mitigate this negative per- 
formance impact. Flash’s results were noisy in general, 
and we can best explain the observed non-monotonicity 
as inconsistent operating system (and database) behavior 
under heavy strain. 

Apache achieves 37% of OK WS’s throughput on aver- 
age. Its process pool is bigger and hence requires more 
frequent context switching. When servicing 1,000 con- 
current clients, Apache runs around 450 processes, and 
context switches about 7500 times a second. We suspect 
that Apache starts queuing requests unfairly above 1 000 
concurrent connections, as suggested by the plateau in 
Figure 9 and the long tail in Figure 10. 

In our configuration, PHP makes frequent calls to the 
sigprocmask system call to serialize database accesses 
among kemel threads within a process. In addition, 
Apache makes frequent (and unnecessary) file system ac- 
cesses, which though serviced from the buffer cache still 
entail system call overhead. OK WS can achieve faster 
performance because of a smaller process pool and fewer 
system calls. 


7.4.2 Many-Service Workload 


In attempt to model a more realistic workload, we inves- 
tigated Web servers running more services, serving more 
data, as experienced by clients over the WAN. We modi- 
fied our null services to send out an additional 3000 bytes 
of text with every reply (larger responses would have sat- 
urated the Web server’s access link in some cases). We 
made 10 uniquely-named copies of the new null service, 
convincing the Web servers that they were serving 10 dis- 
tinct services. Finally, our clients were modified to pause 
an average of 75 ms between establishing a connection 
and sending an HTTP request. We ran the experiment 
from 200 to 2000 simultaneous clients, and observed a 
graph similar in shape to Figure 8. 

Achieved throughputs are shown in Table 2 and are 
compared to the results observed in the single-service 
workload. Haboob’s performance degrades most notably, 
probably because the many-service workload demands 
more memory allocations. Flash’s throughput decreases 
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Figure 10: Client latencies for 1,600 concurrent clients 


by 23%. We observed that for this workload, Flash re- 
quires even more service processes, and at times over 
2,500 were running. When we switched from the single- 
service to the many-service configuration, the number 
of active OKWS services increased from 1 to 10. The 
results from Figure 6 show this change has little im- 
pact on throughput. We can better explain OK WS’s di- 
minished performance by arguing that larger HTTP re- 
sponses result in more data shuffling in user mode and 
more pressure on the networking stack in kernel mode. 
The same explanation applies for Apache, which experi- 
enced a similar performance degradation. 


8 Related work 


Apache’s [3] many configuration options and modules al- 
low Web programmers to extend its functionality with 
a variety of different programming languages. How- 
ever, neither 1.3.x’s multi-process architecture nor 2.0.x’s 
multi-threaded architecture is conducive to process isola- 
tion. Also, its extensibility and mushrooming code base 
make its security properties difficult to reason about. 
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Table 2: Average throughputs in connections per second 





Highly-optimized event-based Web servers such as 
Flash [23] and Zeus [47] have eclipsed Apache in terms 
of performance. While Flash in particular has a history of 
outstanding performance serving static content, our per- 
formance studies here indicate that its architecture is less 
suitable for dynamic content. In terms of process isola- 
tion, one could most likely implement a similar separa- 
tion of privileges in Flash as we have done with OKWS. 

FastCGI [10] is a standard for implementing long-lived 
CGI-like helper processes. It allows separation of func- 
tionality along process boundaries but neither articulates 
a specific security policy nor specifies the mechanics for 
maintaining process isolation in the face of partial server 
compromise. Also, FastCGI requires the leader process 
to relay messages between the Web service and the re- 
mote client. OKWS passes file descriptors to avoid the 
overhead associated with FastCGI’s relay technique. 

The Haboob server studied here is one of many possi- 
ble applications built on SEDA, an architecture for event- 
based network servers. In particular, SEDA uses serial 
event queues to enforce fairness and graceful degrada- 
tion under heavy load. Larger systems such as Ninja [33] 
build on SEDA’s infrastructure to create clusters of Web 
servers with the same appealing properties. 

Other work has used the SFS toolkit to build static 
Web Servers and Web proxies [46]. Though the current 
OKWS architecture is well-suited for SMP machines, the 
adoption of libasync-mp would allow for finer-grained 
sharing of a Web workload across many CPUs. 

OKWS uses events but the same results are possible 
with an appropriate threads library. An expansive body 
of literature argues the merits of one scheme over the 
other, and most recently, Capriccio’s authors [34] argue 
that threads can achieve the same performance as events 
in the context of Web servers, while providing program- 
mers with a more intuitive interface. Other recent work 
suggests that threads and events can coexist [1]. Such 
techniques, if applied to OKWS, would simplify stack 
management for Web developers. 

In addition to the PHP [25] scripting language investi- 
gated here, many other Web development environments 
are in widespread use. Zope [48], a Python-based plat- 
form, has gained popularity due to its modularity and 
support for remote collaboration. CSE [13] allows devel- 


opers to write Web services in C++ and uses some of the 
same sandboxing schemes we use here to achieve fault 
isolation. In more commercial settings, Java-based sys- 
tems often favor thn Web servers, pushing more critical 
tasks to application servers such as JBoss [15] and IBM 
WebSphere [14]. Such systems limit a Web server’s ac- 
cess to underlying databases in much the same way as 
OKWS’s database proxies. Most Java systems, however, 
package all aspects of a system in one address space with 
many threads; our model for isolation would not extend 
to such a setting. Furthermore, our experimental results 
indicate significant performance advantages of compiled 
C++ code over Java systems. 

Other work has proposed changes to underlying oper- 
ating systems to make Web servers fast and more secure. 
The Exokernel operating system [16] allows its Cheetah 
Web server to directly access the TCP/IP stack, in order 
to reduce buffer copies allow for more effective caching. 
The Denali isolation kernel [45] can isolate Web services 
by running them on separate virtual machines. 


9 Summary and Future Work 


OKWS is a toolkit for serving dynamic Web content, and 
its architecture fits naturally into a compelling security 
model. The system’s separation of processes provides 
reasonable assurances that vulnerabilities in one aspect 
of the system do not metastasize. The performance re- 
sults we have seen are encouraging: OK WS derives sig- 
nificant speedups from a small and fixed process pool, 
lightweight synchronization mechanisms, and avoidance 
of unnecessary system calls. In the future, we plan to 
experiment with high-level language support and better 
resilience to DoS attacks. Independent of future improve- 
ments, OKWS is stable and practical, and we have used 
it to develop a popular commercial product. 
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Availability 


OKWS is available under an open source license at 
www.okws.org. 
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‘Similar security properties are possible with a standard Web server 
and a database that supports stored procedures, views, and roles. 
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Abstract 


The ubiquitous SSH package has demonstrated the im- 
portance of secure remote login and execution. As re- 
mote execution tools grow in popularity, users require 
new features and extensions, which are difficult to add 
to existing systems. REX is a remote execution utility 
with a novel architecture specifically designed for ex- 
tensibility as well as security and transparent connection 
persistence in the face of network complexities such as 
NAT and dynamic IP addresses. To achieve extensibil- 
ity, REX bases much of its functionality on a single new 
abstraction— emulated file descriptor passing across ma- 
chines. This abstraction is powerful enough for users to 
extend REX’s functionality in many ways without chang- 
ing the core software or protocol. 

REX addresses security in two ways. First, the imple- 
mentation internally leverages file descriptor passing to 
split the server into several smaller programs, reducing 
both privileged and remotely exploitable code. Second, 
REX selectively delegates authority to processes running 
on remote machines that need to access other resources. 
The delegation mechanism lets users incrementally con- 
struct trust policies for remote machines. Finally, REX 
provides mechanisms for accessing servers without glob- 
ally routable IP addresses, and for resuming sessions 
when a TCP connection aborts or an endpoint’s IP ad- 
dress changes. Measurements of the system demonstrate 
that REX’s architecture does not come at the cost of per- 
formance. 


1 Introduction 


Remote login and execution are network facilities that 
many people need for their day-to-day computing. The 
concept of remote login is simple: local input is fed to a 
program on a remote machine, and the program’s output 
is sent back to the local terminal. In practice, however, 
modern remote login tools have become quite complex. 


The popular SSH [38] program demonstrates that 
users expect features such as TCP port and X Window 
System forwarding, facilities for copying files back and 
forth, cryptographic user authentication, integration with 
network file systems, transfer of user credentials across 
machines, pseudo-terminals, and more. Many of these 
features require changes to the remote login protocol, for 
which developers add new message types. 

Moreover, many users want other features that are not 
yet available: limitations on the amount of code subject 
to remote exploits, convenient trust management poli- 
cies, transparent access to servers behind network ad- 
dress translation (NAT), and support for long-running 
remote login sessions when the client and server both 
change their IP addresses. The challenge in designing 
and building a remote execution tool is to address this 
diverse set of needs in a single, simple, extensible frame- 
work. 

This paper introduces a new remote login and exe- 
cution utility called REX, which has three main goals: 
extensibility, security, and transparent connection per- 
sistence despite NAT and dynamic IP addresses. The 
main contribution of REX is its architecture centered 
around file descriptor passing, both as an internal imple- 
mentation technique and as an external interface highly 
amenable to extensions. 

Extensibility. REX’s approach to extensibility is for 
the core system and protocol to provide the simplest pos- 
sible interface on which external utilities can implement 
advanced features like remote pseudo-terminal access, 
port forwarding, and authentication delegation. This in- 
terface consists principally of file descriptor passing: a 
process on one machine can effectively transfer a file 
descriptor to a process on another machine. In reality, 
REX emulates this operation by receiving the descriptor 
on one machine, passing a new socket to the recipient on 
the other machine, and subsequently relaying data back 
and forth between the descriptor and new socket over a 
cryptographically protected TCP connection. REX does 
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not care if a passed file descriptor is the master side 
of a pseudo-terminal, a connection from an X-windows 
client, a forwarded authentication agent connection, or 
some as-yet-unanticipated future extension. 

Security. REX was designed from the ground up to 
minimize both the amount of code that runs with su- 
peruser privileges and the amount of code that deals 
directly with incoming network connections (which 
presents the greatest risk of being remotely exploitable). 
The REX server is split into two components: a small 
trusted program, vexd, and a slightly larger, unprivileged, 
per-user program proxy. Remote clients can communi- 
cate only with vexd until they prove that they are acting 
on behalf of an authorized user. Proxy, in tum, actually 
implements almost the entirety of what one would con- 
sider remote execution functionality. This separation of 
functions and privileges is possible because rexd uses lo- 
cal file descriptor passing to hand off incoming connec- 
tions to proxy. 

The latest versions of OpenSSH [21] have moved in a 
similar direction by embracing privilege separation [24, 
26]. The SSH protocol, however, was not designed to 
facilitate such an architecture, and the complexity of the 
implementation reflects this fact. For example, in one 
step, SSH must extract the memory heap from a process 
and essentially recreate it in another process’s address 
space. Moreover, even the least privileged, “jailed?’ SSH 
processes still require the potentially dangerous ability to 
sign with the server’s secret key. 

A second security goal of REX is to provide precise 
delegation of authority to processes running on remote 
machines. Delegation of authority allows a remote pro- 
cess to access and authenticate itself to remote resources. 
However, a user might trust the remote machine less than 
the local one. To address this problem, REX can prompt 
users to authorize remote accesses on a case-by-case ba- 
sis; by optionally instructing the agent to allow similar 
accesses in the future, users can build trust policies in- 
crementally. 

Transparent Connection Persistence. REX provides 
transparent connection persistence in the face of com- 
plex network configurations. The prevalence of network 
address translation (NAT) makes it hard to run globally 
accessible servers on many machines, while dynamically 
assigned IP addresses can disrupt long-running sessions. 
REX lets users transparently connect to remote login 
servers behind NAT boxes using either an externally ad- 
dressable proxy server or DNS SRV records [12] (in con- 
junction with static TCP port mapping). REX’s auto- 
matic connection resumption allows clients and servers 
to change IP addresses during the course of a connection. 

We have built REX as part of the SFS [20] computing 
environment. REX currently offers modules that han- 
dle pseudo-terminal support, TCP port forwarding, X11 


forwarding with cookie authentication, and Unix-domain 
socket forwarding. REX adds only two small pieces of 
privileged code to the system. One of these, the pseudo- 
terminal daemon, is only 400 lines of code and never 
touches an Internet socket; it is therefore unlikely to be 
remotely exploitable. The other, vexd,is only 500 lines of 
code (not counting general-purpose crypto and Remote 
Procedure Call libraries). REX is in daily use, it runs on 
Unix, and the source code is freely available. 

The rest of the paper is structured as follows. Sec- 
tion 2 describes REX’s architecture, and Sections 3, 4, 
and 5 detail the main benefits of this architecture: ex- 
tensibility, security, and transparency. Section 6 gives an 
evaluation of the implementation in terms of code size 
and performance. Finally we discuss related work, pri- 
marily regarding remote execution, and conclude. 


2 Architecture 


REX is designed to work with the Self-certifying File 
System (SFS), a secure, global network file system. SFS 
provides REX’s user and server authentication facilities. 
REX also shares SFS’s RPC compiler and library, which 
promote security by offering a concisely-specifiable 
communication interface between local and remote com- 
ponents, and by parsing messages with mechanically- 
generated code. Further, the use of local file descriptor 
passing allows REX to be broken into small functional 
units, minimizing the amount of privileged code. 

The REX architecture offers extensibility through a 
communication abstraction that connects remote code 
(including arbitrary user programs) through the familiar 
interface of file descriptors. These pieces of code are 
called modules. REX groups file descriptors into chan- 
nels, and channels into sessions. A session corresponds 
to all cryptographically protected communication over a 
single TCP connection between a REX client and a par- 
ticular server. For each pair of communicating modules, 
there exists a channel within some session. Each channel 
can contain an arbitrary number of file descriptor pairs, 
over which modules may send data or more file descrip- 
tors. 

Sections 2.1 and 2.2 provide background on user au- 
thentication and local and remote file descriptor passing. 
Sections 2.3 and 2.4 describe how REX establishes new 
sessions and how the channel ahstraction is used to con- 
nect modules. Finally, this section concludes with a dis- 
cussion of connection caching. 


2.1 User Authentication in SFS 


The key SFS subsystem that REX leverages is the user 
authentication infrastructure, which consists of two pro- 
grams. The first is a per-user agent process, s/sagent, 
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which runs on the client machine. The agent stores a 
user’s private key and signs authentication requests on 
his behalf. The second program is an authentication 
server, sfsauthd, which runs on the server machine. The 
authentication server verifies the signatures on authen- 
tication requests and then maps user public keys to lo- 
cal Unix accounts based on a database of registered SFS 
uses. 


2.2 File descriptor passing 


File descriptors are numerical handles which name an 
opened file, socket, device, or other file-like resource. 
Most I/O in Unix is performed by reading from and 
writing to file descriptors. Unix also provides a facility 
for passing a file descriptor to another process through 
the sendmsg and recvmsg system calls on Unix-domain 
sockets [23]. 


REX uses local file descriptor passing between dae- 
mons, particularly on the server. This mechanism makes 
it easy to split functionality at a connection endpoint be- 
tween a privileged and unprivileged process, typically by 
handing the connection from the privileged to the unpriv- 
ileged process after some initialization phase. The use of 
local file descriptor passing as it relates to security is dis- 
cussed further in Section 4. 


REX also introduces the emulation of file descrip- 
tor passing between machines. This mechanism allows 
many extensions such as port forwarding and pseudo- 
terminal allocation to be implemented outside of the core 
system, thereby increasing extensibility. The use of file 
descriptor passing over the network is described in more 
detail in Section 3. 


2.3 Sessions 


Figures 1 and 2 show how REX establishes a session be- 
tween a client machine (left) and a server (right). Boxes 
with a gray background are SFS programs that REX uses, 
while boxes with a white background are part of REX. 
Boxes with a filled upper-right comer are programs that 
run with superuser privileges. (The SFS agent is half- 
gray, half-white because even though it was part of the 
original SFS architecture, we extended it to support REX 
as described below.) 


Setting up a REX session has two stages. In Stage I, 
the client establishes a secure, authenticated connection 
to the server. We call this initial connection the “master” 
REX session. In Stage II, the client creates new REX 
sessions, based on the master session, to run programs 
on the server. 


2.3.1 Stage I 


The user invokes the rex client! in order to start a new 
REX session. First, rex contacts the user’s agent and asks 
it to establish a session to the desired server (Figure 1, 
Step 1). In Step 2, the s/sagent uses the server’s public 
key to establish a secure connection to the rexd process 
running on the server.” 

Maziéres et al. [20] describe several mechanisms 
through which the client can obtain the server’s key. By 
default, REX, like SSH, maintains a cache of server pub- 
lic keys that it has already seen. REX, however, avoids 
possible man-in-the-middle attacks when contacting a 
server for the first time by using the Secure Remote Pass- 
word (SRP) protocol [35]. 

Next, the s/sagent authenticates its user to rexd 
(Step 3). The agent signs an authentication request, 
which it passes to the server through the secure connec- 
tion. Rexd passes the authentication request to the au- 
thentication server, sfsauthd, which verifies the signature 
and identifies the user (maps the user’s public key to a 
local account). 

Once the user is authenticated, rexd, which runs with 
superuser privileges, spawns a new process called proxy, 
which runs with the privileges of the local user identi- 
fied above (Step 4). Rexd uses file descriptor passing 
to hand the secure connection to proxy, which processes 
remote execution requests from the user (Step 5). The 
sfsagent maintains a connection to proxy in order to keep 
this master REX session alive; once the agent closes its 
connection to proxy (provided no other clients are still 
connected), proxy will exit and rexd will delete the mas- 
ter session. The master REX session is the basis for sub- 
sequent sessions between this user and server. 


2.3.2 Stage II 


To run a program on the server, the rex client notifies the 
user’s s/sagent that it wants to create a new session to 
the given server (Figure 2, Step 1). Sfsagent looks up the 
corresponding master REX session and hands rex session 
keys for a new session to the same proxy. Rex then con- 
nects to rexd (Step 2). Rexd checks that rex indeed pos- 
sesses appropriate keys, and if so hands the connection 
off to proxy through file descriptor passing (Step 3). Fi- 
nally, rex asks proxy to spawn a program, say /bin/1s, 
with a certain number of file descriptors (Step 4). The file 
descriptors inherited by /bin/1s constitute a channel. 


‘This paper will use REX (capital letters) to refer to the remote 
execution facility as a whole and rex (italicized lowercase) to refer to 
the client program that the user invokes to start a REX session. 

2Since the SFS file server, authentication server, and rexd all listen 
on the same TCP port, connection setup by default also goes through 
an sfssd “meta-server.” Sfssd demultiplexes incoming connections and 
hands them off to the appropriate daemon using file descriptor passing. 
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Figure 2: Setting up a REX session (Stage II). Gray lines represent connections that were established during Stage I. 


Rex can relay data between the channel’s file descriptors 
and a local module, or else connect the channel to its own 
standard input, output, and error. 


2.4 Channels 


The REX channel abstraction allows a pair of modules 
on different machines to communicate as if they were 
running on the same machine, connected by one or more 
Unix-domain sockets. When the client module writes 
data to a file descriptor, rex encapsulates that data as an 
RPC and sends it to proxy, which in tum unpacks the data 
and writes it to the appropriate file descriptor. The server 
module can then read the data on its corresponding file 
descriptor. Proxy similarly relays any data it reads back 
to rex. 

The client creates channels through an RPC that spec- 
ifies the name of the server module to run, a set of 
command line arguments and environment variables to 
set, and the number file descriptors the spawned module 
should inherit. (If fewer than three file descriptors are 
specified, standard input, standard output, and possibly 
standard error of the spawned process will be the same 
socket.) Depending on the channel, vex can either redi- 
rect I/O to a local module, or else relay data between the 
channel file descriptors and its own standard input, out- 
put, and error. 

Channels are the mechanism through which REX em- 
ulates file descriptor passing over the network. When a 
module passes a file descriptor to rex, rex notifies proxy 
through an RPC. Proxy then creates a new Unix-domain 
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socket pair, passes one end to the local module, and allo- 
cates a new file descriptor number within the channel for 
the other end. Conversely, when a module passes a file 
descriptor to proxy, proxy allocates a new file descriptor 
number for it within the appropriate channel and notifies 
rex, which similarly passes one end of a new socket pair 
to the local module. As Section 3 demonstrates in detail, 
this emulated file descriptor passing is the foundation of 
REX’s extensibility. 


2.5 Connection caching 


The REX protocol naturally lends itself to connection 
caching [6, 10]. Because rex uses the s/sagent to estab- 
lish a master session with rexd/proxy first, the sfsagent 
can remember (maintain) that connection and use it to set 
up subsequent REX sessions quickly. The initial REX 
connection to a remote machine is set up using public- 
key cryptography. Once this connection is established, 
REX uses symmetric cryptography to secure communi- 
cation over the untrusted network. Subsequent REX con- 
nections to the same machine can bypass the public-key 
step and immediately begin encrypting the connection 
using Symmetric cryptography. 

For an interactive remote terminal session, the extra 
time required for the public-key cryptography might go 
unnoticed, but for batched remote execution that might 
involve tens or even hundreds of logins, the delay is ob- 
servable. Connection caching offers an added benefit; if 
the user’s agent was forwarded, that forwarding can re- 
main in place even after the user logs out, allowing him 
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Figure 3: Sfsagent and rexd use the MasterSessionKeys and sequence number (i) to compute new SessionKeys. 


to leave programs running that require use of the his s/s- 
agent. A utility s/skey lets the user list and manage open 
connections. 


Once the master session has been established, the rex 
client can create subsequent secure connections (ses- 
sions) to the same server using the following protocol. 
First, rex contacts the sfsagent and requests a new ses- 
sion. The agent computes the values shown in Figure 3 
based on the MasterSessionKeys (one for each direction) 
that were established using public-key cryptography dur- 
ing the initial connection. The SessionKeys are the sym- 
metric keys that the rex client uses to encrypt its con- 
nection to proxy. They are computed as the HMAC- 
SHA-1 [7, 17] of asequence number i keyed by the Mas- 
terSessionKeys. The agent generates a unique sequence 
number for each REX connection to prevent an adver- 
sary from replaying old REX sessions. The Session/D is 
a SHA-1 [7] hash of the SessionKeys, and the MasterSes- 
sionID is the SessionID where the sequence number is 0. 


Once the sfsagent computes these values, it returns 
them to the rex client. Rex makes an insecure connection 
to rexd and sends the sequence number, the MasterSes- 
sionID, and the SessionID. Session IDs can safely be 
sent over an unencrypted connection because adversaries 
cannot derive session keys from them. Rexd looks up the 
appropriate cached connection based on the MasterSes- 
sionID. Then, rexd computes the SessionKeys and the 
SessionID for the new REX session (as in Figure 3) based 
on the sequence number that it just received and the Mas- 
terSessionKeys that it knows from the initial connection 
by the sfsagent. Rexd verifies that the newly computed 
SessionID matches the one received from the rex client. 
If they match, rexd passes the connection to proxy along 
with the new SessionKeys. Finally, rex and proxy both 
begin securing (encryption and message authentication 
code) the connection. 


After rex and proxy establish a secure REX session, 
the rex client can create a new REX channel as described 
above. Proxy (and possibly also rex) will spawn the ap- 
propriate modules which can now communicate securely 
over the network. Subsequent connections proceed in the 
same way, allowing REX to rapidly execute processes on 
the server. 


3 Extensibility 


One of the main design goals for REX is extensibility. 
SSH has demonstrated that users want more features than 
just the ability to execute programs on a remote ma- 
chine. TTY support, X11 forwarding, port forwarding, 
and agent forwarding, for example, are critical parts of 
today’s remote execution tool. REX offers these fea- 
tures and also provides users with an interface to add new 
ones. REX’s extensibility stems primanly from a single 
abstraction: the REX channel’s ability to emulate file de- 
scriptor passing over the network. None of the features 
described in this section required any changes to the REX 
protocol. 


3.1 TTY Support 


REX provides pseudo-terminal support to interactive 
login sessions using the channel abstraction and file de- 
scriptor passing as follows. The rex client tells proxy to 
launch a module called ttyd, which takes as an argument 
the name of the actual program that the user wants to 
run. Typically, for remote login, the argument to flyd is 
the user’s shell. 

Ttyd runs with only the privileges of the user who 
wants a TTY. The program has two tasks. First, it 
obtains a TTY from a separate daemon running on the 
server called ptyd. Ptyd runs with superuser privileges 
and is responsible only for allocating new TTYs and 
recording TTY usage in the system utmp file. The two 
processes, ttyd and ptyd, communicate via RPC. When 
ptyd receives a request for a TTY, it uses file descrip- 
tor passing plus an RPC reply to return the master and 
slave sides of the TTY. Ttyd connects to ptyd with 
suidconnect, SFS’s authenticated IPC mechanism 
(described further in Section 3.4). This mechanism lets 
ptyd securely track and record which users own which 
TTYs.> After receiving the TTY, ttyd keeps its connec- 
tion open to ptyd. Thus, when ityd exits, ptyd detects the 
event by an end-of-file. Ptyd then cleans up device own- 


3Unlike waditional remote login daemons, ptyd, with its single 
system-wide daemon architecture, could easily defend against TTY- 
exhaustion attacks by malicious users. Currently, however, this feature 
is not implemented. 
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ership and utmp entries for any TTYs belonging to the 
terminated fttyd. 


Once ttyd receives a newly allocated TTY, its second 
task is to spawn the program given as its argument (e.g., 
the user’s shell). It spawns the process with the slave 
side of the TTY as its standard file descriptors and con- 
trolling terminal. Then, ttyd sends the file descriptor of 
the TT Y’s master side back to the rex client via the REX 
channel. On the client machine, rex copies data back and 
forth between this copy of the TT'Y’s master file descrip- 
tor and the local terminal (e.g., the xterm in which rex 
was started). 


Rex and ttyd also implement terminal device behavior 
that cannot be expressed through the Unix-domain socket 
abstraction. For example, typically when a user resizes 
an xterm, the application on the slave side of the pseudo- 
terminal receives a SIGWINCH signal and reads the new 
window size with the ioctl system call. 


In REX, when a user resizes an xterm on the client ma- 
chine, the program running on the remote machine needs 
to be notified. The rex client catches the SIGWINCH 
signal, reads the new terminal dimensions through an 
ioctl, and sends the new window size over the channel 
using file descriptor 0. Upon receiving the window resize 
message, ttyd updates the server side pseudo-terminal 
through an ioctl. 


3.2. Forwarding X11 Connections 


REX also supports X11 connection forwarding using 
channels and file descriptor passing. Rex tells proxy 
to run a module called listen, which finds an available 
X display on the server and listens for connections to 
that display on a Unix-domain socket in the directory 
/tmp/.X11-unix. Listen notifies the vex client of the 
display it is listening on by writing the display number to 
file descriptor 0. 


Based on this remote display number, rex generates the 
appropriate DISPLAY environment variable that needs 
to be set in any X programs that are to be run. Next, rex 
generates a new (fake) MIT-MAGIC-COOKIE-1 for X 
authentication It sets that cookie on the server by having 
proxy run the xauth program. When an X client connects 
to the Unix-domain socket on the server, the listen pro- 
gram passes the accepted file descriptor over the channel 
to rex, which connects it to the local X server (i.e., it 
copies data between the received file descriptor and the 
local X server’s file descriptor). Rex also substitutes the 
real cookie (belonging to the local X server) for the fake 
one. 


3.3 Forwarding Arbitrary Connections 


REX has a generic channel interface that allows users 
to connect two modules from the vex client command- 
line without adding any additional code. Rex creates a 
channel that connects the standard file descriptors of the 
server module program to a user-specified client mod- 
ule program. Unlike the channels described above, the 
rex client itself does not act as the client module. This 
generic mechanism allows REX users to easily build ex- 
tensions such as TCP port forwarding and even SSH 
agent forwarding. 

TCP port forwarding. Port forwarding essentially 
makes connections to a port on one machine appear to be 
connections to a different port on another machine. For 
example, a wireless network user concerned about eaves- 
dropping might want to forward TCP port 8888 on his 
laptop securely to port 3128 of aremotemachinerunning 
a web proxy. REX provides such functionality through 
three short utility programs: listen, moduled and con- 
nect. In this case, the appropriate rex client invocation 
iss rex -m "listen 8888" "moduled connect 
localhost:3128" host. 

Rex spawns the listen program, which waits for con- 
nections to port 8888; upon receiving a connection, lis- 
ten passes the accepted file descriptor over the channel. 
The moduled module on the server is a wrapper program 
that reads a file descriptor from its standard input and 
spawns connect with the received file descriptor as con- 
nect’s standard input and output. Connect connects to 
port 3128 on the remote machine and copies data be- 
tween its standard input/output and the port. A web 
browser connecting to port 8888 on the client machine 
will effectively be connected to the web proxy listening 
on port 3128 of the server machine. 

SSH agent forwarding. REX’s file descriptor passing 
applies to Unix-domain sockets as well as TCP sockets. 
One useful example is forwarding an SSH agent during 
a remote login session. The rex client command syntax 
is similar to the port forwarding example, but reversed: 
rex ~m "moduled connect $SSH_AUTH_SOCK" 
"listen -u /tmp/ssh-agent-sock" host.‘ 
Here, the “—-u” flag to the listen module tells it to 
wait for connections on a Unix-domain socket called 
ssh-agent-sock. Upon receiving a connection from 
one of the SSH programs (e.g., ssh, scp, or ssh-add) 
listen passes the. connection’s file descriptor to the client. 
The moduled/connect combination connects the passed 
file descriptor to the Unix-domain socket named by 
the environment variable SSH_AUTH_ SOCK, which is 
where the real SSH agent is listening. In the remote 


4When possible, Listen rejects Unix-domain connections from 
other user IDs (through permission bits, ge! peereid, or SO_PEERCRED 
ioctls). As this doesn’t work for all operating systems, in practice we 
hide forwarded agentsockets in protected subdirectories of /tmp/. 
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login session on the server, the user also needs to set 
SSH_AUTH_SOCK to be /tmp/ssh-agent-sock. 
We have written a shell-script wrapper that hides these 
details of setting up SSH agent forwarding. 


3.4 Forwarding the SFS agent 


When first starting up, the s/sagent program connects to 
the local SFS daemon to register itself using authenti- 
cated IPC. SFS’s mechanism for authenticated, intra- 
machine IPC makes use of a 120-line setgid program, 
suidconnect. Suidconnect connects to a protected, named 
Unix-domain socket, sends the user’s credentials to the 
listening process, and then passes the connection back 
to the invoking program.’ Though suidconnect predates 
REX, REX’s file descriptor passing was sufficient to im- 
plement SFS agent forwarding with no extra code on the 
server. Simply running suidconnect in a REX channel 
causes the necessary file descriptor to be passed back 
over the network to the agent on a different machine. 

Once the sfsagent is available on the remote machine, 
the user can access it using RPC. All of the user’s con- 
figuration is stored in one place; requests are always for- 
warded back to the agent, so the user does not see differ- 
ent behavior on different machines. 


3.5 File system integration 


One of the main motivations for building REX was 
to provide a remote execution tool that was integrated 
tightly with the SFS file system. When a user logs into 
a remote machine, he should see the same file systems 
as on the local machine. REX achieves this behavior 
by forwarding the s/sagent, which maintains a per-user 
view of the /sfs directory. Additionally, because the 
agent handles all of the configurable aspects of a user’s 
environment— server key management, user authentica- 
tion, revocation— the remote login session acts the same 
as the local one. SSH differs from this architecture in that 
an SSH user’s environment might depend on the contents 
of his . ssh directory, which might be different between 
the local and remote machines. 


4 Security 


The REX architecture provides two main security bene- 
fits. First, REX minimizes the code that a remote attacker 
can exploit. Second, REX allows users to configure and 
manage trust policies during a remote login session. 


2 getpeereid, when available, is used to double-check suidconnect’s 
claimed credentials. 


4.1 Minimizing exploitable code 


In recent years, remote exploits have become a major 
concem for software developers. Buffer overruns and 
other bugs have led to serious system security compro- 
mises. REX attempts to mitigate this problem by min- 
imizing the amount of remotely exploitable code. REX 
also attempts to protect against local exploits by mini- 
mizing the amount of code that runs with superuser priv- 
ileges. REX offers protection against both types of ex- 
ploits through the REX architecture’s use of local file 
descriptor passing. 

In REX, only rexd listens for and accepts connections 
from remote clients. Rexd runs with superuser privileges 
in order to authenticate the user (via sfsauthd) and then 
spawn proxy as that user. Rexd uses local file descriptor 
passing to pass the client connection to proxy. 

REX also tries to avoid local superuser exploits. For 
example, the privileged ptyd daemon allocates pseudo- 
terminals and passes them, using local file descriptor 
passing, to ttyd which runs with the privileges of a nor- 
mal user. These privileged programs are small and per- 
form only a single task, allowing easy auditing. Not 
counting general-purpose RPC and crypto libraries from 
SFS, rexd is about 500 lines of code and ptyd is about 
400 lines. 


4.2 Managing trust policies 


One particularly difficult issue with remote login is the 
problem of accurately reflecting users’ trust in the var- 
ious machines they log into. For example, a user may 
use local machine A to log into remote machine B, and 
then login from that session on B back to A. Many utili- 
ties support credential forwarding to allow password-free 
login from B back to A—but the user may not trust ma- 
chine B as much as machine A. For this reason, other 
systems often disable credential forwarding by default, 
but the result of that is even worse. Users logging from 
B back into A will simply type their passwords. This is 
both less convenient and less secure, as an untrusted ma- 
chine B will now not only be able to log into A, it will 
learn the user’s password! 

To address this dilemma, REX and the sfsagent sup- 
port selective signing. Selective signing offers a conve- 
nient way to build up trust policies incrementally without 
sacrificing security. During remote login, REX remem- 
bers the machines to which it has forwarded the agent. In 
the remote login session, when the user invokes rex again 
and needs to authenticate to another server, his s/sagent 
will run a user-specified confirmation program. This pro- 
gram, which could be a simple text message or a graph- 
ical pop-up dialog box, displays the name of the ma- 
chine originating the authentication request, the machine 
to which the user is trying to authenticate, the service be- 
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ing requested (e.g., REX or file system) and the key with 
which the agent is about to sign. The user’s agent knows 
about all active REX sessions and forwarded agent con- 
nections, so the remote machine cannot lie about its own 
identity. Moreover, because signed authentication re- 
quests contain the name and public key of the server be- 
ing accessed, as well as the particular service, the agent 
always knows exactly what it is authorizing. 

With this information, the user can choose whether or 
not to sign the request. Thus, users can decide case- 
by-case whether to let their agents sign requests from 
a particular machine, depending on the degree to which 
they trust that machine. The modularity of the agent ar- 
chitecture allows users to plug-in arbitrary confirmation 
programs. Currently, SFS comes with a GUI program 
(see Figure 4) that displays the current authentication re- 
quest and the key with which the agent is about to sign 
it. The user has five options: to reject the request; to ac- 
cept (sign) it; to sign it and automatically sign all similar 
requests in the future; to sign it and all similar requests 
where the server being accessed is in the same DNS do- 
main as the given server; and to sign it and all subsequent 
requests from the same client, regardless of the server be- 
ing accessed. 


5 Transparency 


Due to the limited size of the IPv4 address space, ma- 
chines often do not have static, globally routable net- 
work addresses. When an organization has more com- 
puters than IP addresses, it must typically resort to Net- 
work Address Translation, or NAT. With NAT, machines 
have private [25] (not globally routable) IP addresses on 
the local network, and a gateway re-writes the source ad- 
dress of any outgoing packets to be globally routable. 
The gateway then inverts this translation on any incom- 
ing packets, so it can deliver them to the right port on the 
appropriate local machine. 

While NAT gateways let clients with private IP ad- 
dresses connect normally to external machines, they have 
no analogous way of transparently supporting incoming 
connections to local servers. The reason is that most 
servers listen on well-known TCP or UDP ports. If 
the number of servers exceeds the number of globally 
routable IP addresses available, multiple server machines 
must share the same IP address, requiring some form of 
application-specific demultiplexing. 

A telated problem is that of dropped TCP connections. 
Sometimes the only globally-routable IP address avail- 
able to a machine (or network of machines) is temporar- 
ily assigned and periodically changes. Also, laptops usu- 
ally need to change IP addresses when transported be- 
tween buildings. If one end of a TCP connection changes 
its IP address. the entire connection must be aborted. 


NAT is another source of aborted TCP connections. Be- 
cause NAT gateways must keep state for every active 
TCP connection, they can prematurely terminate a TCP 
connection when rebooted or when purging state entries 
for other reasons. Some NAT implementations (notably 
some cheap home routers optimized for web browsing) 
aggressively terminate TCP connections after only a few 
minutes of idle time. 

Dropped TCP connections are particularly annoying 
with traditional remote login tools, as they cause the 
user’s entire session to be aborted. Sessions may abort at 
inopportune times, when users are in the middle of edit- 
ing files. Moreover all state associated with a dropped 
session is typically lost, including GUI windows for- 
warded from the remote machine. 

Several design features allow REX to operate trans- 
parently through NATs and without fixed IP addresses. 
First, the SFS connection protocol allows servers to share 
IP addresses and even TCP ports, so that clients can con- 
nect transparently to arbitrarily many servers behind a 
NAT gateway with a single globally-routable IP address. 
Second, REX supports transparent resumption of aborted 
TCP connections [28, 39], so that a session need not be 
restarted after a change of IP address or NAT state flush. 


5.1 Address and port sharing 


The SFS framework, into which REX fits, provides two 
solutions for configuring servers behind NATs. The first 
approach, which we call address sharing, is to assign 
each internal SFS server a unique TCP port number. 
Most NAT gateways can be configured to have static 
mappings of external port numbers to private addresses 
and port numbers. For instance, TCP port 600 on the 
external IP address might always be translated to TCP 
port 4 of internal IP address A, while external port 601 is 
always mapped to port 4 on internal address B. 

Though SFS servers by default listen on TCP port 4, 
a different port number can be specified with DNS 
SRV [12] records. Each SRV record maps an SFS server 
name and service to a server hostname (i.e., the name 
of the globally-routable IP address), a port number, and 
some priority information (so that multiple SRV records 
can be used for load balancing). In this way, the NAT ad- 
ministrator can configure an external TCP port for each 
internal SFS machine, and publish port numbers through 
DNS. External clients will then transparently connect to 
the appropriate port of the external address. 

A second approach, which we call port sharing, re- 
quires only a single external TCP port number for all in- 
ternal servers. All SFS protocols, including REX, begin 
with a CONNECT RPC in which the client specifies the 
desired self-certifying server name and service type (e.g., 


DAES: 


REX. file svstem.or authentication server). SFS’s “‘meta- 
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ee ee ee ee 
*xxex* SES Authentication Request ***** 


REQUEST FRORA: 
TO ACCESS: 
WITH SERVICE: 


| -Options- 


from bard.lcs.mit.edu 


from bard.Ics.mit.edu 


from bard.lcs.mit.edu 
to any host 





bard.lcs.mit.edu 
amsterdam.tcs.mit .edu 

SFS File System 

USING KEY: kaminsky@odos. ics. mit edu 


® Reject the authentication request 
<> Accept the authentication request 
Accept and allow future authentication requests 
to amsterdam.|cs.mit.edu 


_ Accept and allow future authentication requests 


GOK | 





to any host matching *.Ics.mit.edu 


Accept and allow all future authentication requests 


Figure 4: A GUI confirmation program 


server” program, sfssd,can proxy TCP traffic to different 
internal IP addresses based on the contents of the initial 
CONNECT RPC. Port sharing with sfssd is similar to 
using the HTTP Host header with an HTTP proxy. 


One advantage of port sharing is that s/ssd can be 
configured to proxy certain services for a given internal 
server but not others (e.g., exporting an SFS file server 
but disallowing remote logins to it through REX). A 
security-conscious gateway administrator therefore has 
better control over what services are being made exter- 
nally available. The disadvantage of port sharing is that 
its user-level TCP proxying consumes more CPU time 
and adds more latency than typical in-kemel NAT imple- 
mentations. 


A final issue with NATs is that, for efficiency rea- 
sons, machines on the internal network should connect 
to each other without going through the NAT gateway. 
The best way to achieve this goal is to run a split DNS 
server, which for the same hostname serves intemal ad- 
dresses to internal clients and external addresses to exter- 
nal clients. BIND and several other popular DNS servers 
support such functionality, but a number of users on the 
SFS mailing list have complained of the complexity of 
configuring DNS servers. Therefore, if split DNS is not 
available, DNS records can be set to point to the ex- 
ternal IP address and internal machines can use a file 
/etc/sfs/sfs_hosts to override DNS with inter- 
nal addresses. This file’s syntax is a superset of tradi- 
tional /etc/hosts, extended to allow port numbers to 
be specified. 


5.2 Session resumption 


When a TCP connection aborts , REX provides the ability 
to resume the session over a new TCP connection. In or- 
der not to increase the amount of trusted or remotely ex- 
ploitable code, this functionality is implemented entirely 
in proxy, with no changes required to rexd. To resume an 
aborted TCP connection, the client first attaches to proxy 
through rexd, using a new sequence number. It then is- 
sues a RESUME RPC, supplying the sequence number 
of the old session. This RPC causes the proxy to delete 
the state of the current session and replace it with that of 
the old session. 

REX uses a bi-directional RPC protocol. Any input 
to rex prompts it to send an RPC to proxy, and similarly 
any program output to proxy results in an RPC to rex. 
For a resumable connection, rex and proxy each keep a 
replay cache of recently transmitted RPCs replies. Re- 
sumption then just consists of replaying all unanswered 
RPCs. In order to determine when something can be 
evicted from the replay cache, the RPC code conserva- 
tively determines when the other side has received a re- 
ply based on two factors: the size of the kemel’s TCP 
send buffer and replies to RPCs in the other direction. 

One issue introduced by session resumption is the po- 
tential to leave stale proxies around if rex processes are 
terminated. REX employs several techniques to reduce 
the incidence of stale proxies. First, each rex client main- 
tains a connection to the user’s agent. If a resumable rex 
process dies (for instance because the user terminates it 
with the Unix “kill -9” command), the agent detects 
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this fact by an end-of-file, and informs the remote proxy 
that the particular session can be garbage-collected. 

Second, each agent has a unique identifier, based on 
the user’s login name and the name of the machine it is 
running on. The agent’s identity is supplied as a com- 
mand line option to proxy (which, in particular, makes it 
visible through the Unix ps command). Whenever proxy 
is launched with a particular agent identity, it informs any 
previous proxy running with the same identity though a 
named Unix-domain socket in /tmp, and the previous 
proxy then considers all sessions non-resumable. In the 
event that the agent ungracefully exits (for example, the 
client crashes and reboots), this mechanism causes the 
old proxy to exit the next time the user logs into the same 
server. 

Session resumption works transparently even when 
the server changes IP address, so long as the server pub- 
lishes its current address through DNS (e.g., using some 
sort of dynamic DNS scheme like dyndns . org). How- 
ever, there are some subtleties to making this work prop- 
erly because of the fact that DNS can also be used for 
load balancing —for instance, a hostname like dialup. 
mit. edu mightactually point to a pool of login servers. 
In such cases, when a client changes IP address, it must 
resume its REX session to the same dialup server. To 
achieve this, REX revalidates all DNS information when 
reconnecting, and chooses the same DNS records as for 
the initial connection if still available. More precisely, 
when the original connection used an SRV record, if the 
particular hostname and port chosen the first time are 
still available, reconnection uses them again. For a given 
hostname, if the particular IP address initially used is still 
available, reconnection again re-uses it. 

We note that the level of indirection provided by 
SRV records allows the location of an entire network of 
servers behind a NAT gateway to be updated with the 
change of a single DNS A (address) record. For exam- 
ple, Figure 5 shows an example of SRV records for four 
SFS servers in the static DNS domain mydomain. org, 
located behind a NAT gateway calledmynat .dyndns. 
org. If the gateway’s external address changes, only 
the DNS record of mynat.dyndns.org needs to be 
updated —the mydomain. org domain can remain un- 
changed. 


6 Evaluation 


First, this section quantifies REX’s extensible architec- 
ture in terms of code size. Second, we compare the per- 
formance of REX with the OpenSSH [21] implementa- 
tion of SSH protocol version 2 [37]. The measurements 
demonstrate that the extensibility gained from file de- 
scriptor passing comes at little or no cost. 
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6.1 Code size 


REX has a simple and extensible design. Its wire proto- 
col specification is only 230 lines of Sun XDR code [29]. 
REX has two component programs that run with en- 
hanced privileges. Rexd receives incoming REX connec- 
tions and adds only 500 lines of trusted code to the sys- 
tem (not counting the general-purpose RPC and crypto li- 
braries from the SFS toolkit [19]). Ptyd allocates pseudo- 
terminals to users that have successfully authenticated 
and is about 400 lines of code. 

Proxy runs with the privileges of the authenticated 
users and is just over 1000 lines of code; the rex client 
is about 2,350 lines. Extensions to the s/sagent for con- 
nection caching constitute less than 900 lines of code. 

Modules that extend REX’s functionality are also 
small. The listen, moduled, and connect modules are ap- 
proximately 250, 30, and 375 lines of code, respectively. 
Ttyd is under 260 lines. 

If REX were to gain a sizable user base, we could ex- 
pect the code size to grow because of demands for fea- 
tures and interoperability. The code growth, however, 
would take place in untrusted components such as proxy 
or in new external modules (likely also untrusted). Be- 
cause of the extensibility, well-defined interfaces, and the 
use of file descriptor passing, the trusted components can 
remain small and manageable. 


6.2 Performance 


We measured the performance of REX and OpenSSH 
3.8p 1 [21] ontwo machines running Debian with a Linux 
2.4 kemel. The client machine consisted of a 2 GHz Pen- 
tium 4 with 512 MB of RAM. The server machine con- 
sisted of a 1.1 GHz AMD Athlon with 768 MB of RAM. 
A 100 Mbit, switched Ethemet with a 59 sec round-trip 
time connected the client and server. Each machine had 
a 100 Mbit Ethemet card. 

We configured REX and SSH to use cryptographic 
systems of similar performance. For authentication and 
forward secrecy, SFS uses the Rabin-Williams cryp- 
tosystem [33] with 1,024-bit keys. SSH uses RSA with 
1,024-bit keys for authentication and Diffie-Hellman 
with 768-bit ephemeral keys for forward secrecy. We 
configured SSH and SFS to use the ARC4 [14] cipher for 
confidentiality. For integrity, SFS uses a SHA-1-based 
Message authentication code while SSH uses HMAC- 
SHA-1 [7, 17]. Our SSH server had the privilege sep- 
aration feature [24] enabled. 


6.2.1 Remote login 


We compare the performance of establishing a remote 
login using REX and SSH. We expect both SSH and 
REX to perform similarly, except that REX should have 
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;  SERVICE/NAME 
_sfs._tcp.server-a.mydomain.org. 
_sfs._tcp.server-b.mydomain.org. 
_sfs._tcp.dialup.mydomain.org. 
_sfs._tcp.dialup.mydomain.org. 


SRV 
SRV 
SRV 
SRV 


PRIO/WGHT PORT SERVER 


0 i) 600 mynat.dyndns.org. 
0 a 601 mynat.dyndns.org. 
0 1 602 mynat.dyndns.org. 
0 a 603 mynat.dyndns.org. 


Figure 5: An example of DNS SRV for four SFS servers on different TCP ports of mynat.dyndns.org. Such 
configurations are useful when mynat.dyndns.org is a NAT gateway, forwarding different TCP ports to different 
internal server machines. The priority and weight columns affect load balancing across duplicate records. The values 
are meaningless for server-a and server-b, and for dialup result in uniform distribution of connections across 


TCP ports 602 and 603 of mynat.dyndns.org. 


a lower latency for subsequent logins because of connec- 


tion caching. 
Average 
Latency 


121 msec 
51 msec 
21 msec 


Minimum 
Latency 
120 msec 
50 msec 
20 msec 













Protocol 
SSH 
REX (initial login) 

REX (subsequent logins) 









Table 1: Latency of SSH and REX logins 


Table 1 reports the average and minimum latencies of 
100 remote logins in wall clock time. In each experi- 
ment, we log in, run /bin/true, and then immedi- 
ately log out. The user’s home directory is on a local 
file system. For both REX and SSH, we disable agent 
forwarding, pseudo-tty allocation, and X forwarding. 

The results demonstrate that an initial REX login is 
slightly faster than an SSH login. In both cases, much of 
the time is attributable to the computational cost of mod- 
ular exponentiations. An initial REX connection requires 
two concurrent 1,024-bit Rabin decryptions—one by the 
client for forward secrecy, one by the server to authenti- 
cate itself —followed by a 1,024-bit Rabin signature on 
the client to authenticate the user. All three operations 
use the Chinese Remainder Theorem to speed up modu- 
lar exponentiation. 

An SSH login performs a 768-bit Diffie-Hellman key 
exchange —requiring two 768-bit modular exponentia- 
tions by each party—followed by a 1,024-bit RSA sig- 
nature for server authentication and a 1,024-bit RSA sig- 
nature for user authentication. The Diffie-Hellman ex- 
ponentiations cannot be Chinese Remaindered, and thus 
are each more than 50% slower than a 1,024-bit Rabin 
decryption. The RSA operations cost the same as Rabin 
operations. 

The cost of public key operations has no bearing on 
subsequent logins to the same REX server, as connection 
caching requires only symmetric cryptography. Were 
SSH to implement connection caching, we would expect 
performance similar to REX’s on subsequent logins . 


6.2.2 Port forwarding throughput 


Both SSH and REX can forward ports and X11 connec- 
tions. To demonstrate that REX performs just as well 
as SSH, we measure the throughput of a forwarded TCP 
port with NetPipe [27]. NetPipe streams data using a va- 
riety of block sizes to find peak throughput. 


Protocol Latency 
TCP 87.1 Mbit/sec 59 psec 
SSH 86.2 Mbit/sec | 147 Usec 
REX 86.0 Mbit/sec | 197 psec 





Table 2: Throughput and latency of TCP port forwarding 


We first measure the throughput of an ordinary, inse- 
cure TCP connection. Table 2 shows that the maximum 
TCP throughput is 87.1 Mbit/sec. The round-trip latency 
represents the time to send one byte of data from the 
client to the server, and receive acknowledgment. Next, 
we measure the throughput of a forwarded port over es- 
tablished SSH and REX connections. Table 2 shows that 
file descriptor passing in REX does not noticeably reduce 
throughput. 


We attribute the additional latency of ports forwarded 
through REX to the fact that data must be propagated 
through both proxy and connect on the server, incurring 
an extra context switch in each direction. If rex and proxy 
provided a way to “fuse” two file descriptors, we could 
eliminate the inefficiency. Note, however, that over any- 
thing but a local area network, actual propagation time 
would dwarf the cost of these context switches. 


7 Related Work 


Several tools exist for secure remote login and execu- 
tion. This section focuses primarily on those tools but 
concludes with a discussion of agents and file descriptor 
passing. 
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7.1 SSH 


SSH [38] is the de-facto standard for secure remote exe- 
cution and login. SSH is decentralized: one needs only 
local superuser privileges to run the SSH server daemon, 
and one does not need to obtain server certificates or oth- 
erwise register with any sort of realm administrator in 
order to connect to the SSH server. SSH also offers sev- 
eral modes of user authentication. For example, it has 
optional support for Kerberos [30], allowing password- 
free login plus ticket and AFS [13] token forwarding. 

SSH was the main inspiration for REX, as we needed 
an SSH-like tool that could work with SFS. Though we 
could have extended SSH for the task, we decided to 
build REX from scratch for several reasons. First, we 
believed a design based on file descriptor passing would 
simplify implementation, improve security, and increase 
extensibility. Leveraging SFS’s RPC compiler and li- 
brary further reduced the amount of new code needed. 
We also wished to take advantage of SFS’s infrastructure 
for user and server authentication, particularly its use of 
SRP to sidestep potential man-in-the-middle attacks. Fi- 
nally, as commonly configured, SSH servers read files 
in users’ home directories before authenticating them, 
which is inconvenient when the home directories them- 
selves reside on SFS. 

Aside from file descriptor passing and integration with 
SFS, REX offers several features not presently available 
in SSH. REX’s connection caching improves connection 
latency. Connection resumption and support for NATs al- 
low REX to operate transparently over a wider variety of 
network configurations. Selective signing improves se- 
curity in mixed-trust environments and saves users from 
typing their passwords unnecessarily. Conversely, SSH 
provides features not present in REX, notably compati- 
bility with other user-authentication standards. 

We believe many of the ideas in REX are applicable 
to SSH and other remote login tools, and hope that SSH 
and REX can increasingly adopt each other’s features. 
For example, as part of the privilege separation code in 
OpenSSH [21], the OpenSSH server internally handles 
pseudo-terminals with file descriptor passing. Though 
file descriptor passing is part of the source code, it is not 
part of the protocol. Generalizing the idea cleanly to pass 
file descriptors for other purposes would require modifi- 
cation to the SSH protocol, which we hope people will 
consider in future revisions. 


7.2 Kerberos 


Kerberos [30] is a centralized authentication system 
which includes remote login and execution utilities. It 
provides a unified way of naming, authenticating, and 
authorizing principals. Kerberos organizes users and ma- 
chines intorealms. Joining an existing realm (i.e., setting 
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up a server) requires permission from and coordination 
with that realm’s trusted administrator. In part because 
Kerberos is based on shared-secret cryptography, creat- 
ing a new realm is not a simple task and requires admin- 
istrative permission to interoperate with existing realms. 

Kerberized remote login is based on this centralized 
architecture, and therefore requires a trusted third party 
for client-server authentication. REX and SFS both sup- 
port third-party authentication, but do not require it, and 
in practice they are often used without it. The AFS [13] 
file system uses Kerberos for authentication, and Kerber- 
ized remote login can authenticate users to the file system 
before logging them in. REX provides similar support 
for the SFS file system. 


7.3 Globus 


The Globus [8] Project provides a Grid metacomput- 
ing infrastructure that supports remote execution and 
job submission through a resource allocation manager 
called GRAM [5] and access to global storage resources 
through GASS [1]. Globus was designed to provide a 
uniform interface to distributed, remote resources, so in- 
dividual client users do not need to know the specific 
mechanisms that local resource managers employ. By 
default, GRAM and GASS provide simple output redi- 
rection to a local terminal for programs running on a 
remote machine. Tools built on top of Globus can of- 
fer features such as pseudo-terminals, X11 forwarding 
and TCP port forwarding [11]. These features , however, 
seem to be built into the software and protocol whereas 
REX provides the same extensibility and security (privi- 
lege separation) through file descriptor passing. 

The Grid Security Infrastructure (GSI) [3, 9] provides 
security and authentication to Grid-based services. GSI 
is based on X509 [36] public-key certificates and the 
SSL/TLS protocols [6]. Recent extensions to GSI add 
support for proxy certificates [32], which allow an entity 
to delegate an arbitrary subset of its privileges. A new 
GSI-enabled version of SSH can use these proxy certifi- 
cates to provide limited delegation to applications run- 
ning on the remote machine, similar to REX’s selective 
signing mechanism. 


7.4 Secure rlogin 


Before SSH, researchers explored other options for se- 
cure remote login [16, 31]. Kim et al. [16] implemented 
a secure rlogin environment using a security layer be- 
neath TCP. The system defended against vulnerabilities 
created by hostname-based authentication and source ad- 
dress spoofing. Secure rlogin used a modular approach 
to provide a flexible security policy. Like REX, se- 
cure rlogin used small, well-defined module interfaces. 
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REX uses a secure TCP-based RPC layer implemented 
by SFS; secure rlogin used a secure network layer be- 
tween TCP and IP, similar to IPSec [15]. 


7.5 Agents 


While REX is not the first remote execution tool to em- 
ploy user agents, it makes far more extensive use of its 
agent than other systems. The SSH agent, for example, 
is capable of authenticating users to servers. For other 
tasks such as server authentication, however, SSH relies 
on configuration files (e._g., known_hosts) in users’ 
home directories. When users have different home di- 
rectories on different machines, they see inconsistent be- 
havior for the same command, depending on where it is 
run. By contrast, encapsulating all state behind an RPC 
agent interface allows a user’s configuration to be propa- 
gated from machine to machine simply by forwarding an 
RPC connection. 

Another significant difference between the REX and 
SSH agents is that the SSH agent retums authentication 
requests that are not cryptographically bound to the iden- 
tity of the server to which they are authorizing access. As 
a result, a remote SSH client could lie to the local agent 
about what server it is trying to log into. Concurrently 
and indepently of REX, the SSH agent added support for 
a simple confirmation dialog feature, but the SSH agent 
is unable to build up any meaningful policies or even tell 
the user exactly what is being authorized. 

Recently, the security architecture for the Plan 9 sys- 
tem has been redesigned [4]. The new Plan 9 architecture 
has an agent, factotum, which is similar to the SSH and 
SFS agents but is implemented as a file server. 

The Taos operating system [18, 34] and the Echo 
file system [2] also have notions of an authentication 
agent. Unlike SFS, they both implement the agent as 
an operating-system component rather than as a user- 
controlled program. 


7.6 File descriptor passing 


An alternative to file descriptor passing is file name- 
space passing, as is done in Plan 9 [22]. Plan 9’s CPU 
command can replicate parts of the file namespace of 
one machine on another. When combined with device 
file systems like /dev/fd, this mechanism effectively 
subsumes file descriptor passing. Moreover, because so 
much of Plan 9’s functionality (including the window- 
ing system) is implemented as a file system, CPU allows 
most types of remote resource to be accessed transpar- 
ently. Unfortunately, Unix device and file system seman- 
tics are not amenable to such an approach, which is one 
of the reasons tools like SSH have developed so many 


different, ad hoc mechanisms for handling different types 
of resources. 


8 Conclusions 


REX provides secure remote login and execution in the 
tradition of SSH. REX offers a new architecture with 
three main goals—extensibility, security, and transpar- 
ent connection persistence in the absence of global rout- 
ing. REX’s extensibility, based on emulated file descrip- 
tor passing between machines, allows users to add new 
functions to REX without changing the protocol. REX’s 
security benefits are a limited amount of exploitable code 
and a convenient mechanism for building trust policies. 
Finally, REX provides transparent operation in today’s 
complex network configurations, which include NAT and 
dynamic IPs. 

The current REX implementation demonstrates that 
the REX architecture is viable. We hope that the new 
ideas upon which REX is built will find wider applica- 
bility in other systems. REX is available as part of the 
SFS distribution (http: //www. fs.net/). 
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Abstract 


Traditionally, operating systems have used monolithic network stack implementations: implementations 
where the whole network stack executes in the kernel or (in microkernels) in a single, trusted, user level server. 
Code maintenance issues, ease of debugging, need for simultaneous existence of multiple protocols, and secu- 
rity benefit have argued for removing the networking implementation from kernel and dividing it into multiple 
user level protection domains. Previous attempts to do so have failed to deliver adequate performance. Given 
the advances made in both hardware (CPU, Memory, NIC) and micro-kerel design over the last decade, it is 
now appropriate to re-evaluate how these re-factored implementations perform, and to examine the reasons for 
earlier failures in greater detail. 

Building on the primitives of the EROS microkemel, we have implemented two network subsystems: one 
a conventional, user mode, monolithic design and the other a domain-factored user level networking stack 
that restructures the network subsystem into several protection domains. We show that the restructuring main- 
tains performance very close to that of the monolithic design, and that both designs compare favorably to a 
conventional in-kernel implementation. We discuss the issues faced in engineering the domain-factored im- 
plementation to achieve high performance, and present the quantitative evaluation of the resulting network 
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subsystems. 
1 Introduction 


Traditionally, network systems have been implemented as 
monolithic subsystems that execute in the kemel or (in 
microkemels) in a single, trusted, user level server. To 
achieve performance, monolithic implementations sacri- 
fice flexibility, maintainability, and security. Application 
specific knowledge cannot easily be incorporated into the 
network subsystem, debugging is more difficult, and the 
network stack itself becomes either a single point of fail- 
ure for the entire system (in-kemel) or a single point of 
failure for the application (library approaches). Since net- 
work stacks are large, complicated software systems, they 
are intrinsically vulnerable to attack. It is therefore desir- 
able to isolate both the operating system and the client ap- 
plication from the security vulnerabilities of the network 
subsystem. 


Previous attempts to do so — most notably by Thekkath 
et al. [TNML93] — have generated disappointing results, 
suggesting that this design approach may be impracti- 
cal. Unfortunately, Thekkath’s analysis does not evaluate 
in detail the breakdown of time spent in various compo- 
nents. As a result, it is difficult to separate the impacts of 
three effects: user-level implementation, domain factor- 
ing, and the poor performance of the Mach Microkemel. 
Given the advances made in both hardware (CPU, Mem- 


ory, NIC) and micro-kermel designs over the last decade, 
it is now appropriate to re-evaluate how such re-factored 
implementations perform, and to examine the reasons for 
earlier failures in greater detail. 


Since in-kemel network stacks are the most common im- 
plementation approach, we use Linux [BCO0O] as a ref- 
erence baseline for performance comparison. When a 
domain structured implementation is compared directly 
to an in-kernel implementation, the resulting comparison 
can be difficult to understand. In particular, it is difficult 
to know how to separate the performance consequences 
of user level implementation from the performance con- 
sequences of domain factoring. In order to support such 
evaluation, we have implemented two network stacks de- 
rived from a common code base: one monolithic, and the 
other factored into multiple protection domains. 


Our monolithic implementation is a conventional micro- 
kemel network stack implemented as a user mode ap- 
plication. The network stack (based on lwIP [Dun02]) 
includes the ethernet drivers. Client application(s) and 
the network stack execute in separate protection domains. 
This implementation is roughly comparable to the con- 
ventional Linux implementation. Compromising the net- 
work stack compromises all network client applications, 
and also the entire kemel: most moder network interface 
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cards (NICs) implement physical DMA for performance 
reasons which implies that the network driver can over- 
write arbitrary keel memory. 


The domain factored implementation places the ethernet 
driver in a separate protection domain, using a packet filter 
[MRA87] to demultiplex packets to the appropriate net- 
work stack. In this implementation, the network stack 
itself has no privileged access to the hardware. The im- 
pact of a compromised protocol stack is limited to a single 
application. The complexity of the packet demultiplexer 
(the ethernet driver) is primarily driven by the hardware 
interface, and can be validated independent of the proto- 
col stack. The primary added cost of this implementation 
is the introduction of additional protection domain cross- 
ing delays. 


Thekkath et al. [TNML93] measured a conceptually simi- 
lar design, showing performance degradations of 39% and 
20% for 10 Mbit and 100 Mbit ethernet implementations 
(see Table 1; we consider here only those results using 
packet sizes that conform to the ethernet specification). 
We show in the present work that this overhead can be 
reduced to 13% using an unoptimized kernel implemen- 
tation. We believe that an optimized kemel would bring 
this performance to within 5%. 


In this paper we present the design, implementation and 
performance of our restructured network subsystem on a 
modern, high-performance microkernel. 


2 Objectives 


Based on the above discussion regarding the limitations 
faced by an in-kermnel network stack and the constraints 
needed to implement the domain factored design, we ar- 
rived at a list of goals for the domain factored network 
subsystem. In this section we discuss these goals and is- 
sues involved. 


Ideally a network subsystem should meet several simulta- 
neous goals: 


e Flexibility: It should support the co-existence of 
multiple protocols that may be fine-tuned to exploit 
application-specific knowledge. 


e Resource Accountability: Clients should be re- 
sponsible for providing all the resources necessary 
to support their network activities. Buffers used to 
store network data must therefore be supplied by 
the client. This immunizes the stack from the po- 
tential denial of resource attacks. 
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e Isolation: QoS Crosstalk should be avoided to pre- 
vent clients from interfering with each other. 


e Resilience: The network subsystem should be re- 
silient to faults, both intentional or unintentional, 
which might have crept into the implementation of 
the network subsystem. 


e Performance: In spite of isolating the network sub- 
system in its own protection domain, the network 
subsystem should deliver throughput and latency 
comparable to a conventional implementation. 


Meeting all of these goals simultaneously is challeng- 
ing. Monolithic network subsystems combine all resource 
management into a single protection domain, which com- 
promises resource accountability and isolation. In-kermel 
protocol stacks are a single point of failure that may im- 
pact the entire kernel. User-mode monolithic stacks, as 
have been built for several microkemels, remain a single 
point of failure impacting set of applications that are using 
the network. While this single point of failure cannot be 
entirely eliminated (the packet filter is necessarily shared), 
its size can be substantially reduced. This allows quality 
assurance efforts to be focused more effectively. 


When previous networking stacks have been split into 
multiple protection domains, performance has suffered. 
Protection domain boundaries usually imply data copies 
from one address space to another. Both the copies them- 
selves and the cross-domain control transfer operations 
(IPCs) become a source of performance degradation. Be- 
cause of these overheads, it is frequently asserted that pro- 
tection carries intrinsic overhead. 


Of the various user level network subsystems that have 
been created by researchers, Thekkath’s work come clos- 
est to our design. Thekkath proposed a user level im- 
plementation using an in-kemel packet demultiplexer and 
transport protocols as user level libraries [TNML93]. The 
performance results from this work (Table 1) were disap- 
pointing. We believe that this is primarily due to faults 
of the Mach microkemel [GDFR90] that was used in 
Thekkath’s experiments. The Mach microkemel interface 
was not flexible enough to provide full resource account- 
ability, its cache performance was inadequate to support 
Thekkath’s design [CB93], and its interprocess commu- 
nication performance was significantly lower than current 
designs such as 4 [HHL* 97] or EROS [SSF99]. 


Unfortunately, Thekkath’s analysis does not evaluate in 
detail the time spent in various components. As a result, 
it is difficult to separate the impacts of three effects: user- 
level implementation, domain factoring, and the poor per- 
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Throughput( Mb/s) 
User Packet Size(bytes) 


Ethernet 
Ultrix 4.2A 


Mach 3.0/UX(mapped) 
Thekkaths 
DEC SRC AN1 
Ultrix 4.2A 
Thekkaths 


Table 1: Performance results reported by Thekkath et al. 
Table reproduced with permission of the author. 


formance of the Mach Microkemel. In order to provide a 
better understanding of these contributions, we have im- 
plemented two protocol stacks: one is a monolithic user 
mode implementation and the other is factored into mul- 
tiple protection domains. 


3 Monolithic Network Subsystem 


Our monolithic network subsystem is a conventional mi- 
crokemel network stack implemented at user level. The 
protocol suite is based on IwIP, which is a lightweight im- 
plementation of IP, UDP and TCP designed for low mem- 
ory embedded systems. We chose lwIP as our initial pro- 
tocol stack because it is simple and highly portable. Our 
ethemet drivers were created by adapting existing Linux 
ethemet drivers to operate at user level. Client applica- 
tions execute in a protection domain separate from the 
network stack. 


Our initial objective in creating the monolithic stack was 
ease of implementation. Since the stack is monolithic, 
simultaneous existence of multiple protocol stacks is im- 
possible, and it is a single point of failure in the system. 
Resources cannot be accounted for as network buffers are 
allocated from a private stack pool instead of the clients 
being charged for them. Lack of resource accountability 
and multiplexing at a high level (Session layer) [Ten01] 
imply that there exists crosstalk between the clients using 
the stack. However, this implementation serves as a useful 
reference for comparison against other monolithic imple- 
mentations. It also shares most of its code with the domain 
structured implementation (Section 4), allowing an “ap- 
ples to apples” comparison between the two approaches. 


The monolithic stack has two “helper” processes. The 
IRQ helper notifies the stack of newly arrived interrupts. 
A timeout helper is used to notify the stack that a time- 
out has occurred (e.g. TCP timeouts). The helpers are 








Client App 







Kernel/ 
Hardware 





— >|} _ Invocation Path 
- += Data flow (via copy) 


Figure 1: The EROS monolithic network subsystem 


highly specialized and therefore small (<128 KB). The 
EROS kemel transparently allocates such small processes 
to small address spaces [Lie95] to reduce context switch 
overheads. As shown in Fig 1, the stack copies network 
data to/from the hardware DMA buffers to/from its buffer 
pool during network processing. Data flow across the 
client-stack process boundary is accomplished by a copy. 


The performance of this implementation is comparable to 
the native Linux network stack, and is evaluated in Sec- 
tion 5. 


4 Factored Network Subsystem 


Like the monolithic implementation, the factored EROS 
network implementation is based on IwIP and executes in 
user mode. We present the design and implementation 
of the factored network subsystem and show how the de- 
signed goals are met. 


4.1 Design 


The factored version of the network subsystem has been 
structured to achieve all the design goals described earlier. 
We start by dividing the network subsystem into three in- 
dependent protection domains namely, enet - consists of 
the ethermet drivers and a packet demultiplexer, network 
stack - consists of the various protocol implementations 
like IP, TCP, UDP, ICMP and ARP, and the network com- 
munication enabled client application. The division of the 
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network subsystem in this fashion is mostly at points of 
data multiplexing. We have effectively pushed the point 
of multiplexing down, adjacent to the network interface 
(into the enet layer). This is an accepted practice to mini- 
mize QoS crosstalk [Ten01]. 


Factoring makes it feasible to isolate attacks on the net- 
work subsystem and restrict the damage to the domain 
of attack, thus compartmentalizing the vulnerabilities of 
each domain. The result is a fault resilient, layered de- 
fense mechanism. Separating the enet layer from the net- 
work stack adds to the modularity of the design. This en- 
ables a client application to spawn a new stack in the event 
of a failure of the running stack. This also helps achieve 
flexibility as factoring supports simultaneous existence of 
multiple protocols. 


4.1.1 Client-provided shared memory 


Monolithic network subsystems use a centralized buffer 
pool. Network data meant for a client is buffered using 
buffers from this pool. So it is possible for a client to throt- 
tle the network bandwidth of another client using the stack 
without explicit resource management policies [DB96]. 


To accomplish proper resource accountability, it is nec- 
essary for the client to provide the store for the network 
data it requests/transmits. In the factored network sub- 
system, the client provides shared memory regions which 
are mapped three-way into the enet, the network stack and 
the client itself. This shared memory is used as a network 
buffer store by the stack for that particular client. 


Transmit Buffer 
Aggregate 


Shared Receive 
Region 


Shared Transmit 
Region 






Data regions O Client Ra/Wr a 
Stack Rd/Wr E 

Enet Rd/Wr 2 

Header regions O Client Rd 3 
Stack Rd/Wr § 

Enet Rd/Wr | 


Figure 2: Client provided shared memory regions 


The client is responsible for supplying four shared buffer 


regions. They are: 


e Transmit data region: Client specific transmit data 
is stored in buffers allocated from this region. 


e Transmit header region: Client specific transmit 
protocol header is stored in buffers allocated from 
this region. 


e Receive data region: Client specific received data is 
stored in buffers allocated from this region. 


e Receive header region: Client specific received pro- 
tocol header is stored in buffers allocated from this 
region. 


The client has (read,write) permissions to only two of 
these regions - the transmit data region and the receive 
data region. The other two regions - the receive header 
region and the transmit header region are read only for 
the client. All regions are mapped into the enet and the 
network stack, with (read, write) permissions. (Figure 2). 


The data regions are used as a store to allocate network 
buffers which contain client-specific data. The header re- 
gions are used as a store to allocate network buffers which 
contain protocol headers. A malicious client cannot ma- 
nipulate or corrupt protocol headers as it has only read 
permissions to the buffers containing the header. Hence, 
it cannot influence the protocol state machine of the stack. 


4.1.2 Scatter-Gather 


Additional process boundaries add an extra cost to the 
data movement across these boundaries. We use shared 
memory to avoid copying across protection domains. 
Scatter-gather is used to enable copy avoidance. We de- 
scribe this mechanism in detail for inbound and outbound 
network packets. 


For outbound network traffic, the client acquires an un- 
used network buffer from the transmit data region and 
places the data to be transmitted in it. The stack uses a 
free buffer in transmit header region to write the protocol 
headers and then chains these two buffers together into a 
single buffer chain. The enet uses the transmit descriptor 
to this buffer chain to transmit data. 


The case of inbound network traffic is exactly inverse. 
The enet “scatters” the network packet into client specific 
data, storing it into buffers from the receive data region, 
and into protocol headers storing it into buffers from re- 
ceive header region. 
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Since the buffers used for storing data come from the 
client, eager demultiplexing [DB96] is necessary at the 
enet level. As mentioned earlier, enet has a packet filter, 
which is used to identify the client to which the incom- 
ing data belongs. If the enet is unable to allocate network 
buffers from either of the two receive regions due to ex- 
haustion, we simply drop the packet as is done in lazy 
receiver processing. The justification behind this policy is 
that ethernet does not provide guaranteed packet delivery 
in any case. If the client cannot keep up with the pace of 
incoming data, the ethemet driver is free to discard pack- 
ets. 


Resource accountability using the shared memory design 
presented can avert a potential denial of resource attack 
in which a rogue application can request network data 
and then refuse to dequeue its packets. Refusal to do 
so deprives other needy applications of precious network 
buffers. This attack is no longer feasible in the factored 
network subsystem as the buffers for the packets are al- 
located from the client’s store. The client’s refusal to de- 
queue the packets will only lead to client’s buffer pool 
exhaustion. Once exhausted, the packets meant for that 
particular client are dropped by the enet. No other client 
can be affected due to the mis-behavior of the rogue client. 


One advantage of this resource accounted shared mem- 
ory design besides security is the scatter-gather mecha- 
nism which ensures a zero-copy, and hence helps in per- 
formance enhancement. Banga et al. [BDM99] only ac- 
count for the execution time spent in the network stack on 
behalf of the client. With the factored network subsystem 
design, it is possible to extend the notion of network re- 
source to include the buffers used for packet transfer also. 
This ensures that a client application is not able to deprive 
other clients of network buffer resources as in a central- 
ized buffer pool design. This, in combination with the 
layered structure of the factored network subsystem, pre- 
vents the QoS crosstalk as the multiplexing is pushed fur- 
ther down in the network subsystem and the effect of one 
client on another is minimized. 


4.2 Implementation 


We have modified IwIP keeping in mind the design 
goals discussed earlier in Section 2. IwIP uses a stack- 
centralized pool of network buffers. We modified IwIP to 
use shared memory buffers. Enet includes a packet fil- 
ter (adapted from the LRP implementation [DB96] which 
is used to eagerly demultiplex packets to the appropriate 
receiving network stack. 


We now describe the components which are handled dif- 


ferently when compared to existing user level network im- 
plementations. 


4.2.1 Shared Memory 


The increased number of process boundary crossings in a 
factored design results in an increase in latency incurred 
during the processing. The main source of this latency is 
the cost of cross-space control transfers and cross-space 
data copies. To avoid these expensive data copies, shared 
memory is employed. In most existing implementations, 
the shared memory for the network buffers is a global en- 
tity allocated by some component of the network stack or 
is a memory pinned resource. In our factored design, the 
client provides a source of storage that is used to allocate 
a shared memory region that is used exclusively on behalf 
of that client. We list the steps involved in the creation of 
a shared buffer: 


1. The client grants a storage allocator to the stack. 
The client can rescind this storage, but has no ac- 
cess to pages that are allocated using this allocator. 


2. The stack allocates the four shared buffer regions 
that we described earlier using the storage allocator. 

3. The buffers in the transmit regions are reserved for 
transmission exclusively and the buffers in the re- 
ceive region for reception exclusively. The stack 
‘formats’ these pages as ring buffers (described in 
the next section). 

4. The stack requests the enet to map read/write ver- 
sion of all these pages into its address space. 


5. The stack requests the client to map read/write ver- 
sion of the pages of the transmit, receive data region 
into its address space. Note that the client has only 
read access to the buffers in the header regions. 


The mapping of a client-specific shared memory region 
into the various domains is now complete. This mapping 
is done during setup time when the client registers with 
the stack and the enet domains. The header region buffers 
(Figure 2) are used for buffering protocol headers and the 
data region buffers for client specific data. In the case 
of transmission, the client places data into the transmit 
data region buffers. The stack prepares protocol headers 
in transmit header region buffers and links the respective 
buffers together. This buffer chain is passed off to enet 
for transmission. The scenario of reception is exactly the 
inverse. A rogue client can at most mangle the buffers 
in the data region but has no access to the buffers in the 
header region. Hence, in no way can affect the stack or 
the enet domains. 
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4.2.2 Ring Buffers 


We now describe the data structure used to hold the net- 
work buffers themselves. For ease of presentation, we 
only discuss the scenario during reception. The case of 
transmission is exactly the inverse. 


As already described, buffers for client data are allocated 
from the data regions, while the protocol header is allo- 
cated from header regions. We initially format (Step 2 in 
the creation of the shared memory region) the four shared 
buffer regions into uniformly sized ring buffers. Each 
buffer consists of a buffer header (not to be confused with 
the packet header) and space which stores the buffer pay- 
load (network headers and network data reside here). The 
buffer header stores meta-data, including the status of the 
particular buffer, the size of payload stored in the buffer 
and the pointer to the next buffer (See figure 3). 
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Figure 3: Receive ring buffers. The incoming data packet 
is scattered into header and client data and 
stored into appropriate ring buffers by the enet 
packet filter. 


When a packet arrives for a particular client, the enet 
packet filter splits the packet into buffers allocated from 
two different ring buffers. Buffers for the packet data are 
allocated from the receive data region ring buffer. Buffers 
for the protocol headers are allocated from the receive 
header region ring buffers. Traditionally, the functionality 
of the packet filters in the ethernet layer is to demultiplex 
the incoming packet to the recipient stack [EK92]. We 
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have extended the packet filter to include placement of the 
inbound packet into the appropriate client and stack data 
and header ring buffers. Packets can appear on the net- 
work interface out of order and it is up to the higher layer 
protocols to re-order them. Buffer pointers can be appro- 
priately redirected to make the data appear “contiguous”. 


The ring buffer mechanism employed is similar to the 
hardware DMA ring buffer mechanism used by most net- 
work interfaces. A direct consequence of using ring 
buffers for the network packet is that allocation and deal- 
location occur in strictly increasing ring sequence and 
hence their time complexity is O(1). A network buffer list 
implementation also achieves O(1) allocation and deallo- 
cation. But it is slower, as it needs explicit mutexes to 
read/write the buffers. 


4.2.3. Inter Domain Communication 


We have extensively used the EROS IPC mechanisms, 
specifically call, return and retry. Equivalents to CALL 
and RETURN are commonly available in most micro ker- 
nels. The RETRY operation is specific to EROS. Clients 
queued using RETRY do not block other requests, and their 
reactivation honors the scheduling policy of the operating 
system. 


“7 Client 
Application 


Shared memory Region 








— © Invocation path 
- - > Mapping into 


ITOIRQHelper 
RO Recv Helper 
TO Timeout Helper 


Kernel/Hardware 


Figure 4: The three domains and Helpers. The client spe- 
cific shared memory regions are shown too 


EROS uses a synchronous IPC mechanism. Since calls 
are blocking, upcalls are prohibited as they can lead to 
denial of service attacks. If the enet makes an upcall to 
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the stack and the stack fails to return, the enet remains 
waiting indefinitely. Further upcalls can also lead to a po- 
tential deadlock where the stack and the enet are attempt- 
ing to call each other simultaneously. So we introduce a 
few domains (Helpers) which have highly specific roles 
(Figure 4). They are: 


e IRQ helper: Notifies the enet domain of newly ar- 
rived interrupts from the network interface. This 
process runs in an infinite loop waiting for an IRQ 
and on an IRQ signal tums around calls the enet 
layer. 


Rx helper: Notifies the stack that the enet has re- 
ceived data. This process sits in an infinite loop 
calling the stack and the enet in turns. The enet is- 
sues a RETRY to block Rx until data is available. 
The Rx helper relieves the network stack of having 
to block for I/O data so that client applications can 
avail the stack’s services promptly. 


Timeout Agent: Notifies the stack of timeouts (e.g 
TCP timeouts). This process runs in an infinite loop 
calling the stack after regular time intervals (say 
100 msec). 


Separating the protocol processing, packet demultiplexing 
and applications into different threads has a performance 
disadvantage. By doing so, we have effectively replaced 
what would have been function calls in a monolithic de- 
sign with more expensive IPC calls. Adding the helpers 
could potentially degrade our performance further. 


Decreasing the latency in processing can be pursued by 
reducing the number of IPC invocations and the context 
switch time. We carry out a number of optimizations to 
this effect. 


e The Helpers are specialized and small (<128KB). 
The EROS kermel transparently allocates such small 
process to small address spaces. The advantage is 
that unlike typical address space switches we can 
avoid TLB flush while switching to/from a small 
address space. 

e “Amortizing” the IPC invocations that are needed 
so that we can reduce the per packet address space 
switches. We describe this in the next subsection. 


4.2.4 Ping-Pong design 


In the receiving data path we typically incur the follow- 
ing address space switches triggered by IPC : IRQ helper 


— enet (CALL enet IRQ notification), enet --> IRQ helper, 
enet --> Rx Helper (RETRY Rx Helper to notify the stack), 
Rx Helper --> stack (CALL stack packet reception Notifi- 
cation), stack --> Rx Helper (RETURN), Rx Helper -- enet 
(CALL) (Figure 5). This is quite a high overload for a sin- 
gle packet. High speed NICs can generate thousands of 
interrupts per second. The CPU cannot keep up with this 
rate of interrupt generation. This can lead to live-lock. In 
this state, the system spends all of its resources process- 
ing incoming network packets, only to discard them later 
because no CPU time is left to service the receiving appli- 
cation programs. 


6 Network I : IRQ Helper 
a * Stack : Rx Helper 
: CALL IPC 
: RETURN IPC 
: VIA RETRY 





Figure 5: The various IPC invocations in the Rx data path. 
The numbers show the sequence of events. 


Linux uses the NAPI poll approach [SOO1] where inter- 
tupts are disabled and polling is scheduled for a certain 
time interval before re-enabling the interrupts . We use a 
similar flow-aware solution to tackle this. The rationale is 
that if the enet, stack, Rx Helper are already doing their 
respective tasks no IPC invocations are necessary for no- 
tification. Accordingly, the enet and stack processes ping- 
pong between receiving and transmitting. The enet alter- 
nates between reading a network packet from the hard- 
ware Rx ring buffer and writing a packet into the hard- 
ware Tx ring buffer. The stack alternates between reading 
data off the shared memory Rx ring buffers and writing 
data into the shared memory Tx ring buffers. The state of 
maximum throughput is achieved when both the stack and 
the enet are ping-ponging simultaneously between trans- 
mitting and receiving. In this state no IPC invocations are 
issued and the stack processes whatever the enet receives 
and the enet transmits the data on the transmit ring buffer 
named by the transmit descriptors. The only overhead in 
the data path is the context switch time between the stack 
and the enet(the IPC overhead is absent). The network 
interrupts are disabled until the enet stops ping-ponging. 
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5 Evaluation 


This section presents both a quantitative evaluation of the 
various implementations and a qualitative evaluation of 
the resilience achieved in the factored implementation. 


5.1 Performance 


Performance measurements were carried out using two 
900 MHz Pentium IIIs with 256 MB RAM and 33 
MHz PCI bus, each equipped with a 3com 3C905C-TX 
(100Mbps) ethernet card and a NetGear 602T - BCM5701 
(1000Mbps) gigabit card, interconnected by standard Cat- 
Se patch cables. The linux drivers for these NICs were 
ported to EROS. To fit our design we removed the NAPI 
poll interrupt mitigation approach to mitigate interrupts 
that linux uses in its gigabit driver. 


Due to unrelated research that is ongoing in our labora- 
tory, the version of EROS reported here does not provide 
an optimized IPC implementation. On the kernel used, a 
typical EROS round trip IPC takes 2268 cycles ( 2.40 jus 
on our test machine). For comparison, the optimized im- 
plementation takes approximately 500 cycles per round 
trip ( 0.53ys). Transfers using smaller packet sizes are 
significantly influenced by IPC performance in all imple- 
mentations, and we expect they would improve when us- 
ing an optimized kernel. 


We used the standard network tests ping and ttcp for 
benchmarking, considering the linux 2.4 network stack as 
a touchstone. We rate the performance of the refactored 
network subsystem and a monolithic version of the net- 
work subsystem (running IlwIP) on EROS. IwIP running 
on linux is not listed here because it is severely crippled, 
as it uses a tuntap interface over linux. 


5.1.1 Ping 


The ping time between two hosts is a good measure of 
the latency. We measured the round trip latency time of 
ICMP echo requests with size varying from 64 bytes to 
9000 bytes (fig 6). 


Linux and the EROS-monolithic stack have comparable 
ping latencies throughout. EROS-monolithic is slightly 
slower because it uses the services of an IRQ notifier be- 
tween the monolithic subsystem and the kernel. This is 
primarily an IPC-related delay. The EROS-factored im- 
plementation has a higher latency due to the increased 
number of address space switches as a result of the higher 
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Figure 6: Ping times for the various stacks 


number of processes (primarily the receive helper). 


5.1.2 ttcp 


Ttcp is a benchmark that measures the time taken to trans- 
mit and receive data between two systems using the UDP 
or TCP protocols. We ran ttcp-r for different sizes of 
socket buffers. We set up a ttcp transmitter on a redhat 
2.4 linux machine and the receiver was on the candidate 
to be benchmarked. The maximum wire capacity ona 100 
Mbps ethemet is 12.5 MBps and on a LOOOMbps Gigabit 
is 125MBps. 
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Figure 7: Observed ttcp speeds 
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Linux and the EROS-monolithic stack perform compara- 
bly in this test too. The Linux gigabit stack is slightly 
faster because of the NAPI interrupt mitigation in their 
driver. The EROS gigabit driver does not use this tech- 
nique. Also the EROS-monolithic uses the services of an 
IRQ notifier between the monolithic subsystem and the 
kernel. As the socket buffer size decreases linux pays an 
increasing performance penalty due to the higher num- 
ber of data copies from kernel to user space and back re- 
quired for the same size of data to be transferred. EROS- 
monolithic incurs a similar cost copying the data from the 
user-mode network stack to the application using IPC. 
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Figure 8: IRQs per 10,000 packets serviced during ttcp. 


Figure 8 and Figure 9 show the IRQs serviced and the user 
cycles consumed respectively during a typical ttcprun. As 
seen from Figure 8, the factored network subsytem takes 
more number of interrupts than the monolithic version. 
This is due to the fact that in the monolithic stack, the 
protocol processing occurs in the context of the interrupt 
service routine (ISR). During protocol processing, pack- 
ets that arrive do not flag interrupts and are serviced in 
the same context subsequently. In the factored network 
subsystem, the protocol processing and ISR occur in dif- 
ferent processes viz. the stack and the enet. On packet 
arrival, the enet signals the stack to carry out packet pro- 
cessing and itself becomes available to receive new inter- 
rupts. The higher interrupt rate of the factored subsystem 
results in higher processor usage as seen from the user 
cycles figure (Figure 9). 


The factored network subsystem achieves 87% perfor- 
mance of the monolithic linux stack (worst case) and up to 
89% performance of the monolithic EROS stack. While 
the EROS-factored implementation avoids data copy over- 
head using shared memory, it incurs a larger number 
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User cycles per 10,000 packets consumed dur- 
ing ttcp. Data for GigE(9000) for socketbuf 
lengths less than 8192 have been omitted to 
avoid graph compression. Measurements for 
smaller socket buffer sizes for the Gigabit (9000 
mtu) case are limited by Linux transmit perfor- 
mance. 


Figure 9: 


of context switches for control transfer purposes. The 
RETRY operation in particular is excessively expensive. 


Chen et al. [CB93] have argued that cache performance 
is an insurmountable obstacle to microkemmel performance 
in general. While this claim was convincingly rebutted by 
Liedtke [Lie96], Blackwell has pointed out that instruc- 
tion cache locality plays a significant role in small packet 
processing [Bla96], and Druschel’s work on Foufs [DP93] 
was motivated in part by cache-based domain crossing 
costs in the x-kemel. Mossberger et al. identify a num- 
ber of important cache-related optimizations for reducing 
network processing latency [MPBO96]. 


Figure 10 compares instruction and data cache misses in 
the monolithic and factored EROS implementations. The 
results suggest that there is a relationship between instruc- 
tion cache traffic and performance, but it is not a simple 
relationship. In some cases, the instruction cache costs 
are noticeably higher on the monolithic network stack, 
even though the monolithic implementation has slightly 
better performance in those cases. Note also that instruc- 
tion cache effects dominate data cache effects overall by 
three decimal orders of magnitude in conventional ether- 
net frames. This is a pleasing result, both because instruc- 
tion cache tuning is relatively easier to accomplish and 
because we know that the lwIP implementation objective 
was simplicity rather than performance. More detailed in- 
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Figure 10: Usei iustructivu aud data cache misses per 


10,000 packets during ttcp. The second graph 
is identical to the first with selected points re- 
moved to eliminate compressed display. 





vestigation of these results is indicated. 


We believe that higher performance would be achieved 
using the optimized IPC. Further, we note that lwIP was 
developed for low memory usage rather than for high per- 
formance, which suggests that further performance en- 
hancements are possible in the protocol stack itself. How- 
ever, the key lesson in these figures is that the performance 
throughout is directly proportional to the interrupt service 
rate. Our current implementation does not poll the net- 
work at high packet rate. Performance is therefore limited 
by the interrupt latency. 


Microbenchmarks provide reliable measurement of low- 
level performance, but often fail to accurately predict the 
behavior of the overall system. End to end performance 
is heavily influenced by issues of locality, and domain 
factoring raises the risk of defeating these performance 
gains. Given this, the microbenchmark results reported 
here must be interpreted with caution, and may not prove 
to be definitive. 


5.2 Resilience 


A monolithic network stack suffers from several short- 
comings that impact resilience: 


1. Because it is monolithic, the network stack is a sin- 
gle point of failure for all applications using the net- 
work. In an in-kemel implementation, bugs in the 
network stack manifest as failures of the system as 
a whole. 


2. Achieving precise per-client resource accountabil- 
ity is exceedingly difficult. 


3. The amount of robustness-critical code (in lines) is 
large, which increases the intrinsic vulnerability of 
the network stack. 


4. There are no well-defined internal interface bound- 
aries at which fail-fast and recover-fast disciplines 
can naturally be applied. 


Improvements on the first three criteria can be measured 
directly using straightforward metrics. The last requires 
performance evaluation. 


The factored network stack presented in Section 4 is both 
a user-mode stack and a per-client stack. Being user- 
mode, it is unable to crash the system as a whole. Being 
per-client, failures in one stack do not impact the behavior 
of other client applications. 
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Several previous network stacks have provided CPU re- 
source accountability and used eager demultiplexing for 
purposes of maintaining quality of service [Ten01, DB96], 
The per-client network stack described here runs from a 
client-supplied scheduling class, ensuring that CPU allo- 
cation for network processing purposes observes the same 
scheduling policy as all other processing that occurs on 
behalf of an application. Novel to the factored design 
presented here is that storage resources are also allocated 
using per-client resources: each client provides a storage 
source from which its buffers are allocated. 


The monolithic EROS stack described in Section 3 in- 
cludes a total of 10,803 critical lines of code. Of these, 
5,217 are the ethernet driver, and 5586 are the lwIP im- 
plementation. Any failure at any point in this code poten- 
tially compromises all networking applications. In con- 
trast, the factored implementation of Section 4 places the 
IwIP implementation outside of the trusted code base, re- 
ducing the amount of critical code to 5,612 lines (the eth- 
emet driver), leaving an untrusted lwIP implementation 
of 6,297 lines. All of these lines are in addition to the 
EROS kemel itself, which is approximately 15,985 lines 
of code. In contrast, the Mach kemel used in Thekkath’s 
measurements was over 100,000 lines of code excluding 
the network stack and drivers. While precise sizes for 
Thekkath’s stack are not available, the total critical com- 
ponent size of the stack described here are less than 16% 
of the earlier effort. 


The fault recovery strategy for the factored network stack 
is first to fail eagerly. Failure may be signalled by var- 
ious sorts of anomoly and intrusion detectors; choosing 
a specific mechanism for detection is beyond the scope 
of this paper. The interested reader may wish to exam- 
ine [CPM1t98] and its citations. Once a failure has been 
recognized, the relevant network subsystem is involuntar- 
ily halted and a new network subsystem is instantiated to 
replace it. Running on a 931Mhz Pentium-IIl, instanti- 
ation of a new network stack is accomplished in 387ms. 
This number is severely impacted by the currently unop- 
timized IPC implementation. Based on earlier measure- 
ments, a factor of two improvement would be expected in 
a production-suitable kemel. 


5.3 Lessons for Microkernel Design 


One lesson to draw from the factored network stack is the 
need for non-blocking notification mechanisms in micro- 
kemel architectures. The RETRY system call was orig- 
inally introduced as a way to work around the absence 
of such a mechanism in the EROS design. It provides a 
means to enqueue a client in such a way that the client will 


re-execute its last CALL when unblocked. This, coupled 
with the use of worker threads, can be used to simulate 
non-blocking notification. The RETRY operation design 
attempted to satisfy a philosophy, shared with Liedtke 
[Lie93] and Ford [FL94], that IPC operations should be 
thread migrating, blocking, and usually non-preemptive. 


However, the end result is cumbersome to use, difficult 
for the programmer to understand, and introduces unnec- 
essary context switches. Future derivatives of the EROS 
kemel will incorporate a non-blocking notification mech- 
anism whose behavior is similar to that of hardware in- 
terrupts. In contrast to UNIX signals, delivery of noti- 
fications will be deferred until the recipient process next 
enters a “ready to receive” state, and their semantics and 
prioritization will be entirely determined by the recipient. 


6 Related Work 


A great deal of of research has gone into building user 
level network subsystems. Several of them have re- 
lied on specialized hardware support in which network 
buffer pools on the card can be reserved by applications. 
HP developed such a mechanism for the Jetstream LAN 
[EWL* 94] where applications could reserve buffer pools 
on the AfterBumer [DWB+93] card. The data on arrival 
was demultiplexed to the correct application pool. Unet 
[VEBBV95] implementation for SBA 200 modified the 
firmware to add a new Unet compatible interfiace. 


The factoring of the subsystem into layers is an exten- 
sion of the design proposed by Thekkath,U-net and Mogul 
[MRA87] who have all argued for separating the inter- 
face driver from the protocol stack. They have also exten- 
sively used shared memory between these layers to miti- 
gate copy costs. 


U-net follows a similar approach for a parallel and dis- 
tributed computing architecture. Although Unet showed 
promising results performance-wise, it failed to address 
certain vulnerability issues. The shared memory buffers 
allocated to buffer network data were typically pinned to 
physical memory. This made them a scarce resource, thus 
making it vulnerable to possible denial of resource at- 
tacks. Using shared memory in network subsystem has 
been widely used concept. Druschel’s work on Fbufs 
[DP93] uses the notion of transferrable buffers to re- 
duce domain crossing overheads in the x-kemel. IOLite 
[PDZ99] uses shared memory and ACLs to ensure a pro- 
tected unified buffering scheme. Exokernel [EKO95], 
which supports application level resource management 
scheme also refers to the design of sharing the network 
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buffers similar to the one suggested by Druschel [PDP94]. 
But none of the above mentioned works talk about the is- 
sues of making the applications accountable for the buffer 
they use. The EROS factored implementation requires 
that clients supply the resource for all buffers used on 
their behalf. It is this concept of resource accountabil- 
ity that makes EROS-factored design different from the 
above mentioned works. 


We use eager demultiplexing and lazy processing in our 
design. Demultiplexing immediately at the network in- 
terface is necessary for purposes of QoS [Ten01, DB96] 
and for user-level implementation of network subsystems. 
This also accomplishes proper time resource accountabil- 
ity. In our scheme, space resource accounting is also ac- 
complished. If the client is devoid of space for the net- 
work data, we simply drop the packet i.e. the stack does 
not waste time in protocol processing. The reason for this 
policy is that if the client is not able to keep up with the 
pace of incoming data, there is no need for the stack and 
driver to do that on behalf of the client. 


We introduce a novel invocation pattern between the vari- 
ous domains in the network to improve the speed of the 
stack, by amortizing the cost in the invocation and in- 
terrupt servicing. Previous mechanisms [KMY0O1, SO01] 
use interrupt mitigation or interrupt coalescing. At high 
speeds, the processor cannot keep up with 1 interrupt per 
packet. The interrupt mitigation schemes work by dis- 
abling interrupts when there is work and re-enabling them 
when there is none. These schemes are application in- 
considerate and need changes to the driver. Soft timers 
[ADO0, ST93] allow efficient scheduling of software 
events. These can avoid interrupts and reduce context 
switches associated with network processing. But these 
are operating system facilities and hence need changes to 
the kernel. We use a scheme similar to the mitigation 
scheme where the driver ping-pongs between transmis- 
sion and reception. Interrupts are tumed off during this 
period of activity. When activity ceases, interrupts are 
re-enabled. We thus amortize the cost of interrupts and 
domain switches incurred in the data path. 


The “fail fast” concept has recently been rediscovered by 
Candea et al. [CFO3], but was well known to earlier prac- 
titioners [Gra86, SS83]. Fail-fast (or “crash-only,” as Can- 
dea et al. call it) techniques were used in production in the 
KeyKOS operating system (the predecessor to EROS) by 
1983 [Har85], and in the KeyTXF transaction processing 
system by 1987. The notion has been an underlying de- 
sign pattern in EROS since 1990. 
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8 Conclusion 


We have presented the design and implementation of 
a domain factored Network Subsystem which provides 
a defensible multi-layered network subsystem with mi- 
crobenchmark performance comparable to the existing in- 
kermel monolithic networking subsystem. 


Although a great deal of research has gone into improv- 
ing the network subsystem, we are aware of no prior work 
attempting to address both performance and security to- 
gether, nor work that has successfully factored a network 
stack into multiple protection domains. In this work, we 
have demonstrated that such factoring is practical. Our 
results show that speed need not be sacrificed in any sub- 
stantial measure to attain security. This suggests that the 
much-promoted “cost of protection” have been greatly 
overestimated in previous work. The cache performance 
results presented here sug gest that the cache effects result- 
ing from factoring are more complex than had previously 
been assumed. 


One key to the performance we have achieved is integrat- 
ing the packct filter conccpt with scattcr-gathcr tcchnol- 
ogy. The EROS-factored packet filter simultaneously de- 
multiplexes the packets to the appropriate recipient and 
divides the packets into component parts that are deliv- 
ered into the appropriate memory region. 


When combined with appropriate use of CPU schedul- 
ing, the EROS-factored networking stack satisfies all of 
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the goals identified in Section 2. Fault resilience, proto- 
col flexibility, resource accountability, and performance 
isolation are achieved without unduly compromising per- 
formance. This is possible in part because the EROS ker- 
nel interface exposes low-level resources using a protec- 
tion model that allows us to correctly align the protection 
mechanisms with the interests of the various parties. In 
particular, the ability to separate authority to deallocate 
storage from authority to read that storage is essential to 
maintaining the trust and resource relationships between 
the different components. 
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Abstract 


This paper evaluates techniques for improving the perfor- 
mance of three architecturally different web servers. We 
study strategies for effectively accepting incoming connec- 
tions under conditions of high load. Our experimental eval- 
uation shows that the method used to accept new connec- 
tion requests can significantly impact server performance. By 
modifying each server’s accept strategy, we improve the per- 
formance of the kemel-mode TUX server, the multi-threaded 
Knot server and the event-driven pserver. Under two differ- 
ent workloads, we improve the throughput of these servers 
by as much as 19% — 36% for TUX, 0% — 32% for Knot, and 
39% — 71% for the pserver. Interestingly, the performance 
improvements realized by the user-mode server allow it to 
obtain performance that rivals an unmodified TUX server. 


1 Introduction 


Internet-based applications have experienced incredible 
growth in recent years and all indications are that such ap- 
plications will continue to grow in number and importance. 
Operating system support for such applications is the subject 
of much activity in the research community, where it is com- 
monly believed that existing implementations and interfaces 
are ill-suited to network-centric applications [4] [30] [23]. 

In many systems, once client demand exceeds the server’s 
capacity the throughput of the server degrades sharply, and 
may even approach zero. This is reflected in long (and un- 
predictable) client wait times, or even a complete lack of 
response for some clients. Ironically, it is precisely during 
these periods of high demand that quality of service matters 
most. Breaking news, changes in the stock market, and even 
the Christmas shopping season can generate flash crowds or 
even prolonged periods of overload. Unfortunately, over- 
provisioning of server capacity is neither cost effective nor 
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practical since peak demands can be several hundred times 
higher than average demands [1]. 

Because modem Intermet servers multiplex among large 
numbers of simultaneous connections, much research has in- 
vestigated modifying operating system mechanisms and in- 
terfaces to efficiently obtain and process network I/O events 
[3] [4] [22] [23] [7]. Other research [20], has analyzed the 
strengths and weaknesses of different server architectures. 
These include multi-threaded (MT), multi-process (MP), sin- 
gle process event-driven (SPED) and even a hybrid design 
called asymmetric multi-process event-driven (AMPED) ar- 
chitecture. More recent work [31] [9] [29] [28] has re-ignited 
the debate regarding whether to multiplex connections using 
threads or events in high-performance Internet servers. In ad- 
dition, an interesting debate has emerged conceming the rel- 
ative merits of kemel-mode versus user-mode servers, with 
some research [15] indicating that kernel-mode servers en- 
joy significant performance advantages over their user-mode 
counterparts. 

In this paper, we examine different strategies for accepting 
new connections under high load conditions. We consider 
three architecturally different web servers: the kernel-mode 
TUX server [24] [16], the event-driven, user-mode puserver 
[6] [11], and the multi-threaded, user-mode Knot server [29] 
[28]. 

We examine the connection-accepting strategy used by 
each server, and propose modifications that permit us to tune 
each server’s strategy. We implement our modifications and 
evaluate them experimentally using workloads that generate 
true overload conditions. Our experiments demonstrate that 
accept strategies can significantly impact server throughput, 
and must be considered when comparing different server ar- 
chitectures. 

Our experiments show that: 

e Under high loads a server must ensure that it is able to 

accept new connections at a sufficiently high rate. 

e In addition to accepting new connections at a high rate, 

the server must spend enough time servicing existing 
connections. That is, a balance must be maintained be- 
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tween accepting new connections and working on exist- 
ing connections. 

e Each server that we examine can significantly improve 
its throughput by improving the aforementioned bal- 
ance. 

e Contrary to previous findings, we demonstrate that a 
user-level server is able to serve an in-memory, static, 
SPECweb99-like workload at a rate that compares very 
favourably with the kemnel-mode TUX server. 


2 Background and Related Work 


Current approaches to implementing high-performance Inter- 
net servers require special techniques for dealing with high 
levels of concurrency. This point is illustrated by first con- 
sidering the logical steps taken by a web server to handle a 
single client request, as shown in Figure 1. 


. Wait for and accept an incoming network connection. 
. Read the incoming request from the network. 
. Parse the request. 
. For static requests, check the cache and possibly open 
and read the file. 
5. For dynamic requests, compute the result. 
6. Send the reply to the requesting client. 
7. Close the network connection. 
Figure 1: Logical steps required to process a client request. 


hRWN = 


Note that almost all Internet servers and services follow 
similar steps. For simplicity, the example in Figure 1 does 
not handle persistent or pipelined connections (although all 
servers used in our experiments handle persistent connec- 
tions). 

Many of these steps can block because of network or disk 
I/O, or because the web server must interact with another pro- 
cess. Consequently, a high performance server must be able 
to concurrently process partially completed connections by 
quickly identifying those connections that are ready to be ser- 
viced (i.e., those for which the application would not have to 
block). This means the server must be able to efficiently mul- 
tiplex several thousand simultaneous connections [4] and to 
dispatch network I/O events at high rates. 

Research into improving web server performance tends to 
focus on improving operating system support for web servers, 
or on improving the server’s architecture and design. We now 
briefly describe related work in these areas. 


2.1 Operating System Improvements 


Significant research [3] [2] [4] [19] [22] [23] [7] has been 
conducted into improving web server performance by im- 
proving both operating system mechanisms and interfaces for 
obtaining information about the state of socket and file de- 
scriptors. These studies have been motivated by the overhead 
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incurred by select, poll, and similar system calls under 
high loads. As a result, much research has focused on devel- 
oping improvements to select, poll and sigwaitinfo 
by reducing the amount of data that needs to be copied be- 
tween user space and kemel space or by reducing the amount 
of work that must be done in the kernel (e.g., by only deliver- 
ing one signal per descriptor in the case of sSigwaitinfo). 
Other work [21] has focused on reducing data copying costs 
by providing a unified buffering and caching system. 

In contrast to previous research on improving the operat- 
ing system, this paper presents strategies for accepting new 
connections which improve server performance under exist- 
ing operating systems, and which are relevant to both user- 
mode and kemel-mode servers. 


2.2 Server Application Architecture 


One approach to multiplexing a large number of connections 
is to use a SPED architecture, which uses a single process in 
conjunction with non-blocking socket I/O and an event noti- 
fication mechanism such as select to deliver high through- 
put, especially on in-memory workloads (20]. The event no- 
tification mechanism is used to determine when a network- 
related system call can be made without blocking. This al- 
lows the server to focus on those connections that can be ser- 
viced without blocking its single process. 

Of course, a single process cannot leverage the processing 
power of multiple processors. However, in multiprocessor 
environments multiple copies of a SPED server can be used 
to obtain excellent performance [32]. 

The multi-process (MP) and multi-threaded (MT) models 
[20] offer an alternative approach to multiplexing simultane- 
ous connections by utilizing a thread (or process) per TCP 
connection. In this approach, connections are multiplexed 
by context-switching from a thread that can no longer pro- 
cess its connection because it will block, to another thread 
that can process its connection without blocking. Unfortu- 
nately threads and processes can consume large amounts of 
resources and architects of early systems found it necessary 
to restrict the number of executing threads [13] [4]. 

The Flash server implements a hybrid of the SPED and 
MP models called AMPED (asymmetric multi-process event- 
driven) architecture [20]. This architecture builds on the 
SPED model by using several helper processes to perform 
disk accesses on behalf of the main event-driven process. 
This approach performed very well on a variety of workloads 
and outperformed the MP and MT models. 

More recent work has revived the debate concemming event- 
driven versus multi-threaded architectures. Some papers 
[31] [9] [32] conclude that event-driven architectures afford 
higher-performance. Others [28] [29] argue that highly effi- 
cient implementations of threading libraries allow high per- 
formance while providing a simpler programming model. 

Our work in this paper uses servers that are implemented 
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using both event-driven and multi-threaded architectures. We 
demonstrate that improved accept strategies can increase 
throughput in either type of server. 


2.3 Kernel-mode Servers 


In light of the considerable demands placed on the operat- 
ing system by web servers, some people [24] [12] have ar- 
gued that the web server should be implemented in the kemel 
as an operating system service. Recent work [15] has found 
that there is a significant gap in performance between kernel- 
mode and user-mode servers when serving memory-based 
workloads. Our findings in this paper challenge these results. 
In fact, on a static, in-memory, SPECweb99-like workload 
the pserver’s performance compares very favourably with 
that of the kemel-mode TUX server. 


2.4 Accept Strategies 


In early web server implementations, the strategy for ac- 
cepting new connections was to accept one connection each 
time the server obtained notification of pending connection 
requests. Recent work by Chandra and Mosberger [7] dis- 
covered that a simple modification to a se lect-based web- 
server (with a stock operating system) outperformed oper- 
ating system modifications they and other researchers [22] 
had performed in order to improve event dispatch scalability. 
They referred to this server as a multi-accept server. Upon 
learning of a pending connection, this server attempts to ac- 
cept as many incoming connections as possible by repeat- 
edly calling accept until the call fails (and the errno is 
set to EWOULDBLOCK) or the limit on the maximum number 
of open connections is reached. This multi-accept behaviour 
means that the server periodically attempts to drain the en- 
tire accept queue. Their experiments demonstrate that this 
aggressive strategy towards accepting new connections im- 
proved event dispatch scalability for workloads that request a 
single one byte file or a single 6 KB file. 

In this paper, we explore more representative workloads 
and demonstrate that their multi-accept approach can overem- 
phasize the accepting of new connections while neglecting 
the processing of existing connections. The resulting imbal- 
ance leads to poor performance. 

We devise a simple mechanism to permit us to implement 
and tune a variety of accept strategies, and to experimen- 
tally evaluate the impact of different accept strategies on three 
server architectures. We demonstrate that a carefully tuned 
accept policy can significantly improve performance across 
all three server architectures. 

More recent work [28] [29] has also noted that the strategy 
used to accept new connections can significantly impact per- 
formance. Our work specifically examines different strategies 
applied to a variety of servers in order to understand how to 
choose a good accept strategy. 
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3 Improving Accept Strategies 


In order for a client to send a request to the server it must 
first establish a TCP connection to the server. This is done by 
using the TCP three-way handshake [26]. Once the three-way 
handshake succeeds the kernel adds a socket to the accept 
queue (sometimes referred to as the listen queue) [5]. Each 
time the server invokes the accept system call a socket is 
removed from the front of the accept queue, and an associated 
file descriptor is returned to the server. 

In Linux, the length of the accept queue is theoretically de- 
termined by the application when it specifies a value for the 
backlog parameter to the Listen system call. In practice 
however, the Linux kernel silently limits the backlog pa- 
rameter to a maximum of 128 connections. This behaviour 
has been verified by examining several Linux kemel versions 
(including 2.4.20-8 and 2.6.0-test7). In our work, we have in- 
tentionally left this behaviour unchanged because of the large 
number of installations that currently operate with this limit. 

If the server accepts new connections too slowly, then ei- 
ther the accept queue or the SYN queue will quickly fill 
up. If either queue fills, all new connection requests will be 
dropped. Such queue drops are problematic for both client 
and server. The client is unable to send requests to the server, 
and is forced to re-attempt the connection. Meanwhile, the 
server-side kernel has invested resources to process pack- 
ets and complete the TCP three-way handshake, only to dis- 
cover that the connection must be dropped. For these reasons, 
queue drops should be avoided whenever possible. 

Our work in this paper concentrates on improving accept 
strategies to enable servers to accept and process more con- 
nections. Note that this is quite different from simply re- 
ducing the number of queue drops (i.e., failed connection 
attempts) because queue drops could be minimized by only 
ever accepting connections and never actually processing any 
requests. Naturally this alone would not lead to good per- 
formance. Instead our strategies focus on finding a balance 
between accepting new connections and processing existing 
connections. 


4 The Web Servers 


This section describes the architecture of each of the servers 
investigated as well as the procedure each uses for accept- 
ing new connections. We also describe any modifications we 
have made to the base server behaviour. 


4.1 The server 


The micro-server (jsserver) [6] is a single process event- 
driven web server. Its behaviour can be carefully controlled 
through the use of a large number of command-line parame- 
ters, which allow us to investigate the effects of several dif- 
ferent server configurations using a single web-server. The 
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server uses either the select, poll, or epoll system 
call (chosen through command line options) in concert with 
non-blocking socket I/O to process multiple connections con- 
currently. 

The userver operates by tracking the state of each active 
connection (states roughly correspond to the steps in Figure 
1). It repeatedly loops over three phases. The first phase 
(which we call the getevents-phase) determines which of the 
connections have accrued events of interest. In our experi- 
ments this is done using select. The second phase (called 
the accept-phase) is entered if select reports that connec- 
tions are pending on the listening socket. The third phase 
(called the work-phase) iterates over each of the non-listening 
connections that have events of interest that can be processed 
without blocking. Based on the event-type and the state of 
the connection, the server calls the appropriate function to 
perform the required work. A key point is that for the wserver 
options used in our experiments the work-phase does not con- 
sider any of the new connections accumulated in the immedi- 
ately preceding accept-phase. That is, it only works on con- 
nections when select informs it that work can proceed on 
that connection without blocking. 

The puserver is based on the multi-accept server written by 
Chandra and Mosberger [7]. That server implements an ac- 
cept policy that drains its accept queue when it is notified 
of a pending connection request. In contrast, the pserver 
uses a parameter that permits us to accept up to a pre-defined 
number of the currently pending connections. This defines 
an upper limit on the number of connections accepted con- 
secutively. For ease of reference, we call this parameter the 
accept-limit parameter, and refer to it throughout the rest of 
this paper. The same name is also used to refer to similar 
modifications to Knot and TUX. Parameter values range from 
one to infinity (/nf). An accept-limit of one forces the server 
to accept a single connection in each accept-phase, while Inf 
causes the server to accept all currently pending connections. 

Our early investigations [6] revealed that the accept-limit 
parameter could significantly impact the pserver’s perfor- 
mance. This motivated us to explore the possibility of im- 
proving the performance of other servers, as well as quanti- 
fying the performance gains under more representative work- 
loads. As a result, we have implemented accept-limit mecha- 
nisms in two other well-known web servers. We now describe 
these servers and their accept mechanisms. 


4.2 Knot 


Knot [28] is a multi-threaded web server which makes use of 
the Capriccio [29] threading package. Knot is a simple web 
server. It derives many benefits from the Capriccio threading 
package, which provides lightweight, cooperatively sched- 
uled, user-level threads. Capriccio features a number of dif- 
ferent thread schedulers, including a resource-aware sched- 
uler which adapts its scheduling policies according to the ap- 
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plication’s resource usage. Knot operates in one of two modes 
[28] which are referred to as Knot-C and Knot-A. 

Knot-C uses a thread-per-connection model, in which the 
number of threads is fixed at runtime (via a command-line pa- 
rameter). Threads are pre-forked during initialization. There- 
after, each thread executes a loop in which it accepts a single 
connection and processes it to completion. Knot-A creates a 
single acceptor thread which loops attempting to accept new 
connections. For each connection that is accepted, a new 
worker thread is created to completely process that connec- 
tion. 

Knot-C is meant to favour the processing of existing con- 
nections over the accepting of new connections, while Knot- 
A is designed to favour the accepting of new connections. By 
having a fixed number of threads and using one thread per 
connection, Knot-C contains a built-in mechanism for limit- 
ing the number of concurrent connections in the server. In 
contrast, Knot-A allows increased concurrency by placing no 
limit on the number of concurrent threads or connections. 

Our preliminary experiments revealed that Knot-C per- 
forms significantly better than Knot-A, especially under over- 
load where the number of threads (and open connections) in 
Knot-A becomes very large. These results agree with find- 
ings reported by the authors of Knot [28], and as a result we 
focus our tuning efforts on Knot-C. 

We modified Knot-C to allow each of its threads to accept 
multiple connections before processing any of the new con- 
nections. This was done by implementing a new function that 
is a modified version of the accept call in the Capriccio li- 
brary. This call loops to accept up to accept-limit new con- 
nections provided that they can be accepted without block- 
ing. If the call to accept would block and at least one con- 
nection has been accepted the call returns and the processing 
of the accepted connections proceeds. Otherwise the thread 
is put to sleep until a new connection request arrives. After 
accepting new connections, each thread fully processes the 
accepted connections before admitting any new connections. 
Therefore, in our modified version of Knot each thread os- 
cillates between an accept-phase and a work-phase. As in 
the server, the accept-limit parameter ranges from 1 to in- 
finity. The rest of this paper uses the accept-limit parameter 
to explore the performance of our modified version of Knot- 
C. Note that when the accept-limit is set to 1 our modified 
version of Knot operates in the same fashion as the original. 


4.3 TUX 


TUX [24] [16] is an event-driven kemel-mode web server for 
Linux developed by Red Hat. It is compiled as a kemel- 
loadable module (similar to many Linux device drivers), 
which can be loadedand unloaded on demand. TUX’s kemel- 
mode status affords it many I/O advantages including true 
zero-copy disk reads, zero-copy network writes, and zero 
copy request parsing. In addition, TUX accesses kernel data 
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structures (e.g., the listening socket’s accept queue) directly, 
which allows it to obtain events of interest with relatively 
low overhead when compared to user-level mechanisms like 
select. Lastly, TUX avoids the overhead of kernel cross- 
ings that user-mode servers must incur when making system 
calls. This is important in light of the large number of system 
calls needed to process a single HTTP request. 

A look at the TUX source code provides detailed insight 
into TUX’s structure. TUX’s processing revolves around two 
queues. The first queue is the listening socket’s accept 
queue. The second is the work _pending queue which con- 
tains items of work (e.g., reads and writes) that are ready 
to be processed without blocking. TUX oscillates between 
an accept-phase and a work-phase. It does not require a 
getevents-phase because it has access to the kernel data struc- 
tures where event information is available. In the accept- 
phase TUX enters a loop in which it accepts all pending 
connections (thus draining its accept queue). In the work- 
phase TUX processes all items in the work_pending queue 
before starting the next accept-phase. Note that new events 
can be added to each queue while TUX removes and pro- 
cesses them. 

We modified TUX to include an accept-limit parameter, 
which governs the number of connections that TUX will ac- 
cept consecutively before leaving the accept-phase. Since 
TUX is a kernel-loadable module, it does not accept tra- 
ditional command line parameters. Instead, the new pa- 
rameter was added to the Linux /proc file system, in the 
/proc/sys/net/tux subdirectory. The /proc mech- 
anism is convenient in that it allows the new parameter to 
be read and written without restarting TUX. This parameter 
gives us a measure of control over TUX’s accept policy, and 
allows us to compare different accept-limit values with the 
default policy of accepting all pending connections. 

Note that there is an important difference between how the 
pserver and TUX operate. In the jzserver the work-phase pro- 
cesses a fixed number of connections (determined by select). 
In contrast TUX’s work_pending queue can grow during 
processing, which prolongs its work phase. As a result we 
find that the accept-limit parameter impacts these two servers 
in dramatically different ways. This will be seen and dis- 
cussed in more detail in Section 6. 

It is also important to understand that the accept-limit pa- 
rameter does not control the accept rate, but merely influences 
it. The accept rate is determined by a combination of the 
frequency with which the server enters the accept-phase and 
the number connections accepted while in that phase. The 
amount of time spent in the work and getevent phases deter- 
mines the frequency with which the accept-phase is entered. 


5 Experimental Methodology 


In our graphs, each data point is the result of a two minute ex- 
periment. Trial and error revealed that two minutes provided 
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sufficient time for each server to achieve steady state execu- 
tion. Longer durations did not alter the measured results, and 
only served to prolong experimental runs. A two minute de- 
lay was used between consecutive experiments. This allowed 
all TCP sockets to clear the TIME_-WAIT state before com- 
mencing the next experiment. Prior to running experiments, 
all non-essential Linux services (e.g., sendmail, dhcpd, cron 
etc.) were shutdown. This eliminated interference from dae- 
mons and periodic processes (e.g., cron jobs) which might 
confound results. 

Prior to determining which accept-limit values to include 
in each graph a number of alternatives were run and exam- 
ined. The final values presented in each graph were chosen 
in order to highlight the interesting accept policies and differ- 
ences. The following sections describe our experimental en- 
vironment and the parameters used to configure each server. 


§.1 Environment 


Our experimental environment is made up of two separate 
client-server clusters. The first cluster (Cluster 1) contains a 
single server and eight clients. The server contains two Xeon 
processors running at 2.4 GHz, 1 GB of RAM, a 10,000 RPM 
SCSI disk, and two Intel e1000 Gbps Ethernet cards. The 
clients are identical to the server with the exception of their 
disks which are EIDE. The server and clients are connected 
with a 24-port Gbps switch. Since the server has two cards, 
we avoid network bottlenecks by partitioning the clients into 
different subnets. In particular, the first four clients communi- 
cate with the server’s first ethernet card, while the remaining 
four use a different IP address linked to the second ethernet 
card. 

Each clientruns Red Hat 9.0 which uses the 2.4.20-8 Linux 
kernel. The server also uses the 2.4.20-8 kernel, but not the 
binary that is distributed by Red Hat. Instead, the Red Hat 
sources were re-compiled after we incorporated our changes 
to TUX. The resulting kernel was used for all experiments on 
this machine. The aforementioned kernel is a uni-processor 
kernel that does not provide SMP support. The reasons for 
this are twofold. Firstly, the Capriccio threading package 
does not currently include SMP support. Secondly, we find 
it instructive to study the simpler single-processor problem, 
before considering complex SMP interactions. 

The second machine cluster (Cluster 2) also consists of a 
single server and eight clients. The server contains two Xeon 
processors running at 2.4 GHz, 4 GB of RAM, several high- 
speed SCSI drives and two Intel e1000 Gbps Ethernet cards. 
The clients are dual-processor Pentium III machines running 
at 550 MHz. Each client has 256 MB of RAM, an EIDE disk, 
and one Intel e1000 Gbps Ethernet card. The server runs a 
Linux 2.4.19 uni-processor kernel, while the clients use the 
2.4.7-10 kernel that ships with Red Hat 7.1. 

This cluster of machines is networked using a separate 24- 
port Gbps switch. Like the first cluster, the clients are di- 
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vided into two groups of four with each group communicating 
with a different server NIC. In addition to the Gbps network, 
all machines are connected by a separate 100 Mbps network 
which is used for co-ordinating experiments. Each cluster is 
completely isolated from other network traffic. 

Cluster 1 is used to run all server and TUX experiments 
while Cluster 2 is used to run all Knot experiments. Be- 
cause our clusters are slightly different, we do not directly 
compare results taken from different clusters. Instead, each 
graph presents data gathered from a single cluster. Ideally, we 
would use one cluster for all our experiments, but the number 
of experiments required necessitated the use of two clusters. 


5.2 Web Server Configuration 


In the interest of making fair and scientific comparisons, we 
carefully configured TUX and the pserver to use the same 
resource limits. TUX was configured to use a single ker- 
nel thread. This enables comparisons with the single process 
server, and was also recommended in the TUX user manual 
[24]. The TUX accept queue backlog was set to 128 (via the 
/proc/sys/net/tux/max backlog parameter) which 
matches the value imposed on the user-mode servers. By de- 
fault, TUX bypasses the kernel-imposed limit on the length of 
the accept queue, in favour of a much larger backlog (2,048 
pending connections). This adjustment also eases compari- 
son and understanding of accept-limit-Inf strategies. 

Additionally, both TUX and the pserver use lim- 
its of 15,000 simultaneous connections. In the 
pserver case this is done by using an appropriately 
large FD_SETSIZE. For TUX this was done through 
/proc/sys/net/tux/max_connections. All 
pserver and TUX experiments were conducted using the 
same kernel. 

The Knot server was configured to use the Knot-C be- 
haviour. That is, it pre-forks and uses a pre-specified number 
of threads. In our case we used 1,000 threads. Although we 
have not extensively tuned Knot we have noticed that as long 
as the number of threads was not excessively small or large, 
the performance of Knot-C was not greatly impacted by the 
number of threads. Note that in this architecture the number 
of threads used also limits the maximum number of simul- 
taneous connections. When the accept-limit modification is 
added to Knot it permits several connections per thread to be 
open, thus increasing this limit. 

Finally, logging is disabled on all servers and we ensure 
that all servers can cache the entire file set. This ensures 
that differences in server performance are not due to caching 
strategies. 


6 Workloads and Experimental Results 


This section describes the two workloads used in our exper- 
iments, and discusses the results obtained with each of the 
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three servers. Our results show that the accept strategy sig- 
nificantly impacts server performance for each server. 


6.1 SPECweb99-like Workload 


The SPECweb99 benchmarking suite [25] is a widely ac- 
cepted tool for evaluating web server performance. However, 
the suite is not without its flaws. The SPECweb99 load gen- 
erators are unable to generate loads that exceed the capacity 
of the server. The problem is that the SPECweb99 load gen- 
erator will only send a new request once the server has replied 
to its previous request. Banga et al. [5] show that under this 
approach the clients’ request rates are throttled by the server. 
As such, the clients are unable to overload the server. 

We address this problem by using hitperf, an http load gen- 
erator that is capable of generating overload [17]. httperf 
avoids the naive load generation scheme by implementing 
connection timeouts. Every time a connection to the server 
is initiated, a timer is started. If the connection timer expires 
before the connection is established and the HTTP transac- 
tion completes, the connection is aborted and retried. This 
allows the clients to generate loads that exceed the server’s 
capacity. We use httperf in conjunction with a SPECweb99 
file set and a session log file that we have constructed to 
mimic the SPECweb99 workload. Although our traces are 
synthetic, they are carefully generated to accurately recreate 
the file classes, access patterns, and the number of requests 
issued per persistent HTTP 1.1 connection used in the static 
portion of SPECweb99 [25]. 

In all experiments, the SPECweb99 file set and server 
caches are sized so that the entire file set fits in main mem- 
ory. This is done to eliminate differences between servers 
due to differences in caching implementations. While an in- 
memory workload is not entirely representative, it does per- 
mit us to compare our results with those of Joubert et al. [15], 
who used an in-memory SPECweb96 workload to compare 
the performance of kermmel-mode and user-mode servers. 

Figure 2 examines the performance of the pserver as the 
accept-limit parameter is varied. Recall that the accept-limit 
parameter controls the number of connections that are ac- 
cepted consecutively. This graph shows that a larger accept- 
limit can significantly improve performance in the pserver, 
especially under overload. In fact, at the extreme target load 
of 30,000 requests/sec, the accept-limit-Inf policy outper- 
forms the accept-limit-1 policy by 39%. 

Statistics collected by the server provide insights that 
confirm the benefits of the high accept-limit value. At 
a target load of 30,000 requests/sec, the accept-limit-Inf 
server accepts an average of 1,571 new connections per sec- 
ond. In comparison, the accept-limit-1 server averages only 
1,127 new connections per second (28% fewer). This dif- 
ference is especially significant when we consider that each 
SPECweb99 connection is used to send an average of 7.2 re- 
quests. Figure 3 shows that in all cases the higher accept-rates 
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Figure 2: server performance under SPECweb99-like work- 
load 
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result in lower queue drop rates (QDrops/s). The lower drop 
rates mean that less time is wasted in the processing of pack- 
ets that will be discarded, and more time can be devoted to 
processing client requests. As seen in Figure 2, this translates 
into a healthy improvement in throughput. 

The queue drop rates are obtained by running netstat on 
the server before and after each experiment. The number of 
failed TCP connection attempts and listen queue overflows 
is summed and recorded before and after each experiment. 
Subtracting these values and dividing by the experiment’s du- 
ration provides a rate, which we report in our queue drop 
graphs. 

For the Knot server, we experimented with a variety of dif- 
ferent accept strategies. The results are summarized in Fig- 
ures 4 and 5. Figure 4 illustrates the throughput obtained us- 
ing different accept policies. With the accept-limit param- 
eter set to 1, our modified version of Knot behaves identi- 
cally to an unmodified copy of Knot. As a sanity check, we 
confirmed that the original version and the modified server 
using the accept-limit-1 policy produce indistinguishable re- 
sults. To reduce clutter, we omit results for the original ver- 
sion of Knot. 

Higher accept-limits (10, 50 and 100) represent our at- 
tempts to increase Knot’s throughput by increasing its ac- 
cept rate. Our server-side measurements confirm that we are 
able increase Knot’s accept rate. For example, statistics col- 
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lected in Knot reported that at a load of 20,000 requests/sec, 
the accept-limit-100 policy accepts new connections 240% 
faster (on average) than the accept-limit-1 (default) server. 
Further evidence is provided in Figure 5 which shows that 
the accept-limit-50 and accept-limit-100 servers enjoy signif- 
icantly lower queue drop rates than their less aggressive coun- 
terparts. 
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Figure 4: Knot performance under SPECweb99-like work- 
load 
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Unfortunately, the higher accept rates (and lowered queue 
drop rates) do not improve performance. On the contrary, 
performance suffers. Statistics reported by Knot show that 
with an accept-limit of 50 or higher, the number of concur- 
rent connections in the server grows quite sharply. We believe 
that performance degrades with a large number of connec- 
tions because of overheads in the Capriccio threading library. 
As a result, we find that under this workload, more aggres- 
sively accepting new connections does not improve Knot’s 
performance. These findings agree with previously published 
results [28] in which overly aggressive accepting also hurt 
Knot’s performance. 

In Figure 6 we show that the accept-limit parameter can 
be used to improve TUX’s performance. The accept-limit-Inf 
policy corresponds to TUX’s default accept behaviour (drain- 
ing the accept queue). The accept-limit-50 policy allows 
TUX to consecutively accept up to 50 connections, while the 
accept-limit-1 policy limits TUX to accepting a single con- 
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Figure 6: TUX performance under SPECweb99-like work- 
load 
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nection in each accept-phase. Figure 6 shows that the accept- 
limit-1 policy results in a 12% increase in peak throughput, 
and a 19% increase in throughputat 14,500 reqs/sec. Surpris- 
ingly, our server-side instrumentation shows that an accept- 
limit-1 policy causes TUX to accept connections faster than 
the higher accept-limit values. While this behaviour may 
seem unintuitive, it is important to remember that TUX’s ac- 
cept rate is not directly governed by the accept-limit parame- 
ter. Rather, the accept-limit controls the maximum number of 
connections that are accepted consecutively. The server’s ac- 
cept rate is determined by the number of consecutive accepts 
as well as the number of times that TUX enters its accept- 
phase. 

Equation 1 formalizes this simple mathematical relation- 
ship. In this equation, telapseq denotes the elapsed time for a 
given experiment, Nprases fepresents the number of accept- 
phases the server completes during the experiment, and Cayg 
denotes the average number of new connections accepted per 
accept-phase. In our experiments, telapsed 1S essentially a 
constant. 

Accept Rate = NphaseeCavg (1) 

‘elapsed 

In TUX, lowering the accept-limit has two effects. Firstly, 
Cavg decreases since each accept-phase is shortened. Sec- 
ondly, Nphases creases dramatically. In our experiments, 
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the increase in Nppases Outweighs the decrease in Cg,, and 
leads to a net increase in the observed accept rate. We found 
that for low accept-limits, TUX accepted fewer connections 
in each accept-phase, but entered its accept-phase more fre- 
quently (because the low accept-limit shortened its work- 
phase). On balance, lower accept-limits lead to a higher ac- 
cept rate. 

Interestingly, the accept-limit parameter has a very differ- 
ent effect on TUX and the puserver in spite of the fact that both 
are event-driven servers with accept-phases and work-phases. 
Because of this similarity, Equation (1) applies equally to 
both servers. In the pserver, lowering the accept-limit pa- 
rameter also lowers Cgyg, and increases Nprases.- However, 
in this case the increase in Nphases 18 unable to compensate 
for the decrease in Cg. As a result, the juserver’s accept-rate 
falls when its accept-limit is lowered. 

This analysis shows that in spite of the same relative 
change in Nppases and Cay,, the magnitude of each change 
is quite different in the yserver and TUX. The difference in 
magnitude arises because of the get-events phase that exists 
in the server but not in TUX. In the wserver each accept- 
phase is preceded by a get-events phase (essentially a call 
to select). Increasing the number of accept-phases also 
increases the number of select calls. This adds an over- 
head to each accept-phase, and limits the userver’s ability to 
perform more accept-phases. In comparison, TUX incurs no 
extraneous overhead for extra accept-phases. 

Figure 7 shows TUX’s queue drop rates for each accept 
policy. In this case the largest differences in drop rates are 
seen in the 12,000 to 15,000 requests per second range where 
there are also the largest differences in reply rates. 


6.2 One-packet Workload 


In the aftermath of the September 11th 2001 terrorist at- 
tacks, many on-line news services were flooded with requests. 
Many services were rendered unavailable, and even large por- 
tals were unable to deal with the deluge for several hours. The 
staff at CNN.com resorted to replacing their main page with 
a small, text-only page containing the latest headlines [8]. In 
fact, CNN sized the replacement page so that it fit entirely in 
a single TCP/IP packet. This clever strategy was one of the 
many measures employed by CNN.com to deal with record- 
breaking levels of traffic. 

These events reinforce the need for web servers to effi- 
ciently handle requests for small files, especially under ex- 
treme loads. With this in mind, we have designed a static 
workload that tests a web server’s ability to handle a barrage 
of short-lived connections. The workload is simple; all re- 
quests are for the same file, issuing one HTTP 1.1 request per 
connection. The file is carefully sized so that the HTTP head- 
ers and the file contents fill a single packet. This resembles 
the type of requests that would have been seen by CNN.com 
on September 11. 
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Obviously, this workload differs from the SPECweb99-like 
workload in several key respects. For instance, it places much 
less emphasis on network I/O. Also, because a small file is be- 
ing requested with each new connection it stresses a server’s 
ability to handle much higher demand for new connection re- 
quests. We believe that when studying servers under high 
loads that this is now an interesting workload in its own right. 
We also believe that it can provide valuable insights that may 
not be possible using the SPECweb99-like workload. For 
more discussion related to the workloads used in this paper 
see Section 7. 

Figure 8 shows the reply rate observed by the clients as 
the load (target requests per second) on the server increases. 
This graph shows that the accept-limit-Inf and accept-limit- 
10 options significantly increase throughput when compared 
with the naive accept-limit-1 strategy. This is because these 
servers are significantly more aggressive about accepting new 
connections than the accept-limit-1 approach. Interestingly, 
the accept-limit-10 strategy achieves a slightly higher peak 
than the accept-limit-Inf strategy, although it experiences 
larger decreases in throughput than accept-limit-Inf as the 
load increases past saturation. This indicates that better per- 
formance might be obtained by dynamically adjusting the ac- 
cept strategy (this is something we plan to investigate in fu- 
ture research). 

The differences in performance between the accept-limit- 
10 and accept-limit-Inf policies can be seen by examining 
their ability to accept new connections. Figure 9 shows the 
queue drop rates for the different accept strategies. Here we 
see that the server operating with an accept-limit of 10 is 
better able to accept new connections. In factit is able avoid 
significant numbers of queue drops until 23,000 requests per 
second. On the other hand the accept-limit-Inf option experi- 
ences significant numbers of queue drops at 21,500 requests 
per second. Both of these points correspond to their respec- 
tive peak rates. 
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Figure 8: pserver performance under one-packet workload 
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Figure 9 also shows that the accept-limit-1 option does a 
good job of accepting new connections until a target request 
rate of 20,000 requests per second. At that point it is unable 
to keep up with the demand for new connections. The result 
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is that the queue drop rate is 17,832 drops per second, and the 
reply rate is 14,058 replies per second. Significant expense is 
incurred in handling failed connection requests. If the server 
can accept those connections, it can improve performance as 
long as existing connections are not neglected. 
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Figure 9: server queue drops/sec under one-packet work- 
load 


Interestingly, the total of these two rates (17,832 + 14,058 
= 31,890) exceeds the target request rate of 20,000 requests 
per second. This is because when a client is attempting to 
establish a TCP connection using the three-way handshake, 
if the client does not receive a SYN-ACK packet in response 
to the SYN packet it sends to the server, it will eventually 
time-out and retry, which leads to several queue drops per 
connection. 

Using this one-packet workload we are able to increase the 
pserver’s peak throughput from 19,500 replies per second us- 
ing the naive accept strategy (accept-limit- 1) to 22,000 replies 
per second using the accept-limit-10 strategy. This is an im- 
provement of 13%. More importantly, the accept-limit-Inf 
strategy improves performance versus the naive strategy by 
as much as 65% at 21,000 requests per second and 71% at 
30,000 requests per second. 

Figure 10 shows the reply rate versus the target request rate 
for the TUX server. As with the SPECweb99-like workload, 
limiting the number of consecutive accepts increases TUX’s 
accept rate. This can be seen by comparing the queue drop 
rates (QDrops/sec) in Figure 11 for the different TUX con- 
figurations examined. In TUX, the accept-limit-1 strategy 
does the best job of accepting new connections resulting in 
the lowest queue drop rates of the configurations examined. 
This translates directly into the highest throughput. 

Recall that the accept-limit-Inf strategy corresponds to the 
original TUX accept strategy. In this case the improved 
accept-limit-1 strategy results in a peak reply rate of 22,998 
replies per second compared with the original, whose peak 
is at 20,194 replies per second. This is an improvement of 
14%. Additionally there is an improvement of 36% at 23,000 
requests per second. 

We believe further improvements are possible. However, 
the simple method we used to modify TUX does not permit 
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Figure 11: TUX queue drops/sec under one-packet workload 


us to accept fewer than one connection per accept phase. Ul- 
timately we believe that the best way to control the accept 
strategy used in TUX, and to control the scheduling of work 
in general, is to track the number of entries contained in the 
accept queue and in the number of entries in work_ pending 
queue. With this information, a more informed decision can 
be made about whether to enter an accept-phase or a work- 
phase. We also believe that limits should be placed on the 
amount of time spent in each phase, possibly by limiting the 
number of events processed from each queue. We believe 
that this approach might be used to further increase the rate at 
which the server accepts new connections. The difficulty lies 
in ensuring that the server strikes a balance between accepting 
new connections and processing existing connections. 

For this one packet workload, Knot also benefits from tun- 
ing its accept policy. Figure 12 shows an interesting spectrum 
of accept policies. We observe that the accept-limit-5O strat- 
egy noticeably improves throughput when compared with the 
original accept strategy. Firstly, peak throughput is increased 
by 17% from 12,000 to 14,000 replies per second. Secondly, 
the throughput is increased by 32% at 14,000 requests per 
second and 24% at 30,000 requests per second. 


Interestingly, increasing the accept-limit value too much 
(for example to 100) can result in poor performance. In com- 
paring the accept-limit-100 strategy with the accept-limit- 
1 (default) strategy, we observe that the former obtains a 
slightly higher peak. However, throughput degrades signifi- 


cantly once the saturation point is exceeded. Figure 13 shows 
how the connection failure rates are impacted by the changes 
in the accept strategy. Here we see that the accept-limit-100 
version is able to tolerate slightly higher loads than the origi- 
nal before suffering from significant connection failures. The 
accept-limit-50 version is slightly better, and in both cases 
peak throughput improves. At request rates of 15,000 and 
higher the accept-limit-50 and accept-limit-100 strategies do 
a slightly better job of preventing queue drops than the server 
using an accept-limit of 1. Interestingly, queue drop rates 
for the accept-limit 50 and 100 options are quite comparable 
over this range, yet, there is a large difference in performance. 
The statistics printed by the Knot server show that at 15,000 
requests/sec the accept-limit-50 policy operates with approxi- 
mately 25,000 active connections, while the accept-limit-100 
policy is operating with between 44,000 to 48 ,000 active con- 
nections. One possible explanation for the difference in per- 
formance is that the overhead incurred by poll becomes 
prohibitive as the number of active connections climbs. These 
experiments also highlight that a balanced accept policy pro- 
vides the best performance. 
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Figure 12: Knot performance under one-packet workload 
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Figure 13: Knot queue drops/sec under one-packet workload 
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63 Comparing the server and TUX 


Figures 14 and 15 compare the performance of the TUX 
server with the performance of the server under the 
SPECweb99 and one packet workloads respectively. These 
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graphs show that the original version of TUX (accept-limit- 
Inf) outperforms a poorly tuned (accept-limit-1) version 
of the user-mode pserver by as much as 28% under the 
SPECweb99-like workload and 84% under the one-packet 
workload (both at 30,000 requests/sec). However, the per- 
formance gap is greatly reduced by adjusting the userver’s 
accept policy. As a result we are able to obtain performance 
that compares quite favourably with the performance of the 
unmodified TUX server under both workloads. 
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Figure 16 contrasts a superior accept policy with an infe- 
rior one for each server. The observed performance differ- 
ences can be partly explained by examining the queue drop 
counts for each policy. Under Linux (kemel version 2.4.20- 
8) a client’s connection request may be denied by the server 
for a variety reasons (in the order listed), including: 


SynQFull : The SYN queue is full when the SYN packet 
arrives 
AcceptQFull : 
packet arrives 


The accept queue is full when the SYN 


e DropRequest : The SYN queue is 3/4 full when the 
SYN packet arrives 

ListenOverflow : The accept queue is full when the 
SYN-ACK packet arrives 
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To provide a more complete view of how queue drops im- 
pact performance, we added several counters to the Linux 
kernel. These allow us to categorize queue drops according 
to the cases outlined above. Queue drop data was obtained 
by re-running selected experiments under our modified ker- 
nel. The throughputs obtained under the modified kemel are 
comparable to those obtained under the standard kernel. Fig- 
ure 16 shows detailed queue drop counts for TUX and the 
server under the one packet workload at request rates of 
24,000, 27,000 and 30,000 requests/sec. In this figure, the 
SynQFull count is always zero, and has been omitted. 
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Figure 16: Different types of queue drops for TUX and the 
Luserver under one packet workload for selected request rates 


The results for the pserver at 24,000 requests per sec- 
ond show that the high-performance accept-limit-Inf policy 
(userver-Inf) significantly reduces the number of DropRe- 
quests and the overall number of queue drops when compared 
with the accept-limit-1 policy. The decrease in the number 
of dropped SYN packets demonstrates that the accept-limit- 
Inf policy successfully reduces the size of the SYN backlog. 
However, this reduction is partially offset by a higher Accep- 
tQFull count. The latter can be attributed to the bursty nature 
of the accept-limit-Inf policy. 

By totally draining the accept queue, the accept-limit-Inf 
policy produces large accept-phases where several hundred 
connections may be accepted consecutively. These long ac- 
cept phases are followed by long work-phases which are 
needed to process connections. For example, at 24,000 re- 
quests/sec the average work-phase under the accept-limit-Inf 
policy processes 184.9 connections. In comparison, the aver- 
age work-phase under the accept-limit-1 policy processes just 
3.6 connections. During these long work-phases , no new con- 
nections are accepted and both the SYN queue and the accept 
queue accumulate entries. However, it is the much shorter ac- 
cept queue (128 entries versus 1024 for the SYN queue) that 
fills first, leading to higher AcceptQFull counts. 

The relatively short work-phases of the accept-limit-1 pol- 
icy also mean that the server does relatively little work per 
select call. As a result, the server must make many more 
select calls to process the same number of connections. 
The pserver statistics at the request rate of 24,000 indicate 
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that the accept-limit-1 policy makes 12,507 select calls per 
second, compared to only 267 calls per second for the accept- 
limit-Inf policy. Clearly, the accept-limit-1 policy provides 
a poor amortization of select overhead, which hurts per- 
formance. The results at 27,000 and 30,000 requests/sec are 
qualitatively similar. 

The results for TUX reveal that at 24,000 requests per sec- 
ond, the accept-limit-1 policy reduces TUX’s queue drops 
dramatically. This more aggressive accept strategy is suc- 
cessful in keeping both the SYN queue, and the accept queue 
relatively empty, and the resulting performance is quite good. 
For TUX, the more aggressive accept-limit-1 policy mostly 
reduces AcceptQFull counts. TUX with accept-limit-1 ob- 
tains higher accept rates not by accepting more connections 
in bigger batches (as is done in the server) but by more fre- 
quently accepting one connection. The result is a less bursty 
accept policy. 

We note that previous research [27] [10] has investigated 
techniques for reducing the overheads associated with queue 
drops. We believe such techniques can complement a well- 
chosen accept strategy. Together, they should provide higher 
throughputs and more stable overload behaviour. 

Figure 17 shows the mean response time for the jserver 
and TUX using the accept-limit-1 and accept-limit-Inf poli- 
cies as the load increases. These graphs are obtained by mea- 
suring the latency of each completed HTTP 1.1 request at the 
client under the SPECweb99-like workload. 

Although it may be difficult to discern, the graph shows 
that mean response times are essentially zero at low loads. 
However, once the servers becomes saturated the mean re- 
sponse times increase significantly. The server with accept- 
limit-1 has the lowest mean response times under overload 
conditions. This is because it does not spend very much time 
accepting new connections and is able to process the requests 
that it does accept relatively quickly. In contrast the mean re- 
sponse times for the server with accept-limit-Inf are higher 
because the server is quite bursty, and alternates between long 
accept-phases and long work-phases. 

Under overload conditions TUX with accept-limit-1 ob- 
tains both high throughput and relatively low mean response 
times (in contrast to TUX with accept-limit-Inf). With accept- 
limit-1, the accept phases are shorter, permitting work phases 
to be processed sooner. This translates into a high accept-rate 
and little burstiness, and provides both high throughput and 
reasonably low response times. 

Our comparison of user-mode and kernel-mode servers 
produces considerably different results than recent work by 
Joubert et al. [15]. Their research concludes that kemmel-mode 
servers perform two to three times faster than their user-mode 
counterparts when serving in-memory workloads. Their ex- 
periments on Linux demonstrate that TUX achieved 90% 
higher performance than the fastest user-mode server (Zeus) 
measured on Linux. While there are undeniable benefits to 
the kernel-mode architecture (integration with the TCP/IP 
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stack, zero copy disk I/O, eliminating kernel crossings, etc.), 
our comparison shows that a user-mode server can rival the 
performance of TUX. 

Some of the gains in user-mode performance are due to the 
zero-copy sendfile implementation that is now available 
on Linux. There are also differences in workloads. Specif- 
ically, Joubert et al. used a HTTP 1.0 based SPECweb96 
workload, while we use aHTTP 1.1 based SPECweb99 work- 
load. Lastly, we note the use of different operating system 
versions, a different performance metric, and possibly differ- 
ent server configurations. In spite of these differences, our 
work demonstrates that a well tuned user-mode server can 
closely rival the performance of a kernel-mode server under 
representative workloads. 


7 Discussion 


Accept strategies can have considerable impact on web server 
performance. As a result, we believe these strategies should 
be considered (along with other parameters that affect per- 
formance) when comparing different web servers. We point 
out that every server has an implicit accept strategy. Perhaps 
without realizing it, every server makes a decision regard- 
ing what portion of the available work should be immediately 
processed. We emphasize that we have not fully explored 
the parameter space of possible accept strategies. Instead, we 
have devised a simple method for demonstrating that accept 
strategies can have considerable impact on performance in 
three very different servers. In the future, we plan to investi- 
gate techniques for dynamically obtaining a balanced accept 
strategy that will self-tune for different hardware, operating 
systems, and even server architectures. 

This paper presents a detailed comparison of the pserver 
and TUX. It is tempting to compare the graphs containing 
the jsserver and Knot results in order to compare the perfor- 
mance of the event-driven and multi-threaded servers. How- 
ever, such a comparison would be unfair since Knot and the 
server were run in slightly different (hardware and software) 
environments. As a result, we refrain from direct compar- 
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isons of these two servers. 

The results obtained with the two workloads studied in 
this paper show that the accept strategy has a bigger impact 
on throughput under the one packet workload than with the 
SPECweb99-like workload. This is especially important in 
light of recent studies that have highlighted deficiencies of 
the SPECweb99 workload. 

Nahum [18] analyzes the characteristics of the 
SPECweb99 workload in comparison with data gath- 
ered from several real-world web server logs. His analysis 
reveals many important shortcomings of the SPECweb99 
benchmark. For example, the SPECweb99 benchmark does 
not use conditional GET requests, which account for 28% 
of all requests in some server traces, and often result in 
the server transmitting an HTTP header and no file data. 
Nahum also reports that SPECweb99’s 5,120 byte median 
file size is significantly larger than the 230 bytes observed 
in one popular log. The combinations of these observations 
indicates that the demand for new connections at web servers 
is likely to be much higher than the demand generated by a 
SPECweb99-like workload. 

Further evidence for this conclusion is provided by 
Jamjoom et al. [14]. They report that many popular browsers 
issue multiple requests for embedded objects in parallel. This 
is in contrast to using a single sequential persistent connection 
to request multiple objects from the same server. This strat- 
egy results in between 1.2 and 2.7 requests per connection 
which is considerably lower than the average of 7.2 requests 
per connection used by SPECweb99. 

While a SPECweb99-like workload is still useful for mea- 
suring web server performance, it has a number of shortcom- 
ings and should not be used as the sole measure of server 
performance. Our one-packet workload highlights a number 
of phenomena (small transfer sizes, a small number of re- 
quests per connection) reported in recent literature. More im- 
portantly, as implemented by CNN.com, this is perhaps the 
best way to serve the most clients under conditions of ex- 
treme overload. In our work, it is useful because it places 
high demands on the server to accept new connections. 


8 Conclusions 


This paper examines the impact of connection-accepting 
strategies on web server performance. We devise and study 
a simple method for altering the accept strategy of three 
architecturally different servers: the user-mode single pro- 
cess event-driven pserver, the user-mode multi-threaded Knot 
server, and the kemel-mode TUX server. 

Our experimental evaluation of different accept strate- 
gies expose these servers to representative workloads involv- 
ing high connection-rates, and genuine overload conditions. 
We find that the manner in which each server accepts new 
connections can significantly affect its peak throughput and 
overload performance. Our experiments demonstrate that 
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well-tuned accept policies can yield noticeable improvements 
compared with the base approach used in each server. Under 
two different workloads, we are able to improve throughput 
by as much as 19% — 36% for TUX, 0 % — 32% for Knot, and 
39% — 71% for the pserver. As a result, we point out that re- 
searchers in the field of server performance must be aware of 
the importance of different accept strategies when comparing 
different types of servers. 

Lastly, we present a direct comparison of the user-mode 
server and the kernel-mode TUX server. We show that the 
gap between user-mode and kermnel-mode architectures may 
not be as large as previously reported. In particular, we find 
that under the workloads considered the throughput of the 
user-mode suserver rivals that of TUX. 

In future work we plan to examine techniques for making 
more informed decisions about how to schedule the work that 
a server performs. We believe that by making more informa- 
tion available to the server we can implement both better and 
dynamic policies for deciding whether the server should en- 
ter a phase of accepting new connections (the accept-phase) 
or working on existing connections (the work-phase). Addi- 
tionally this information would permit us to implement more 
controlled policies by limiting the length of each phase. 
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Abstract 


We introduce Lazy Asynchronous I/O (LAIO), a 
new asynchronous I/O interface that is well suited 
to event-driven programming. LAIO is general 
in the sense that it applies to all blocking I/O 
operations. Furthermore, it is Jazy in the sense 
that it creates a continuation only when an op- 
eration actually blocks, and it notifies the appli- 
cation only when a blocked operation completes 
in its entirety. These features make program- 
ming high-performance, event-driven servers us- 
ing LAIO considerably easier than with previous 
interfaces. 

We describe a user-level implementation of 
LAIO, relying only on kernel support for sched- 
uler activations, a facility present in many Unix- 
like systems. 

We compare the performance of web servers 
implemented using LAIO to the performance ob- 
tained with previous interfaces. For workloads 
with an appreciable amount of disk I/O, LAIO 
performs substantially better than the alterna- 
tives, because it avoids blocking entirely. In one 
such case, the peak throughput with LAIO is 24% 
higher than the next best alternative. For in- 
memory workloads it performs comparably. 


1 Introduction 


We introduce Lazy Asynchronous I/O (LAIO), 
a new asynchronous I/O interface that is well 
suited to event-driven programs, in particular 
high-performance servers. 

To achieve the best possible performance, an 
event-driven server must avoid blocking on any 
type of operation, from I/O to resource alloca- 
tion. Thus, in an event-driven server, the use of 
asynchronous or non-blocking I/O is a practical 


necessity. Asynchronous and non-blocking I/O 
support in present Unix-like systems is, however, 
limited in its generality. Non-blocking I/O can 
be performed on network connections, but not on 
disk files. POSIX asynchronous I/O (AIO) [11] 
can be performed on disk files, but only supports 
reading and writing. Many widely-used opera- 
tions that require disk access as a part of their im- 
plementation, such as opening a file or determin- 
ing its size, have no asynchronous equivalents. 
In principle, this problem could be addressed 
by changes to the operating system. Such 
changes would affect the operating system’s in- 
terface as well as its implementation. In practice, 
the scope of such changes has impeded such a so- 
lution. As a consequence, developers faced with 
this problem have either (1) abandoned an event- 
driven architecture entirely for a multithreaded or 
multiprocess architecture, (2) accepted that some 
operations can block and the effect thereof on 
performance, or (3) simulated asynchronous I/O 
at user-level by submitting blocking operations to 
a queue that is serviced by a pool of threads. 
The tradeoff between multithreaded and event- 
driven servers has received considerable atten- 
tion [5, 6, 7, 13]. Event-driven servers ex- 
hibit certain advantages including greater control 
over scheduling, lower overhead for maintain- 
ing state, and lower overhead for synchroniza- 
tion. Recently, von Behren et al. [12] have ar- 
gued that compiler support and non-preemption 
can enable multithreaded servers to achieve per- 
formance comparable to event-driven servers, but 
such compiler support is not generally available. 
Surprisingly, the second option does appear in 
practice. The thttpd web server [8] is a notable 
example, but as we show in Section 9, perfor- 
mance suffers as a result of blocking. 
The asymmetric multiprocess event-driven 
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(AMPED) architecture that was employed by the 
Flash web server is representative of the third cat- 
egory [7]. In essence, it is a hybrid architec- 
ture that consists of an event-driven core aug- 
mented by helper processes. Flash performs all 
non-blocking operations in an event-driven fash- 
ion and all potentially blocking operations are 
dispatched to helper processes. 

Unlike non-blocking I/O and AIO, LAIO is 
general. LAIO offers a non-blocking counter- 
part for each blocking system call, thereby avoid- 
ing the tradeoffs and the programming difficulties 
present with previous asynchronous I/O systems. 

In addition to its generality, LAIO offers lazy 
continuation creation. If a potentially blocking 
system call completes without blocking, no con- 
tinuation is created, avoiding the implementation 
cost of its creation and the programming com- 
plexity of dealing with it. Lazy continuation cre- 
ation distinguishes LAIO from AIO in which exe- 
cuting an AIO primitive always creates a continu- 
ation, regardless of whether the call blocks or not. 
Furthermore, the LAIO API provides an event 
notification when a blocked call is completed in 
its entirety. This feature distinguishes LAIO from 
non-blocking I/O in which a return from a non- 
blocking call may indicate partial completion and 
in which the application may need to maintain 
state related to that partial completion. 

Our implementation of LAIO resides entirely 
in a user-level library, without modification to the 
operating system’s kemel. It requires support in 
the kemel for scheduler activations [3] to deliver 
upcalls to the LAIO library when an I/O opera- 
tion blocks or unblocks. 

The contributions of this paper are three-fold. 
First, we introduce a new asynchronous I/O in- 
terface, which is easier to program and performs 
better than previous I/O interfaces for work- 
loads with an appreciable amount of disk I/O. 
Second, we document the ease of programming 
by comparing LAIO to non-blocking I/O, AIO 
and AMPED. For LAIO, non-blocking I/O, and 
AMPED, we quantify this comparison by count- 
ing the lines of affected code in the Flash web 
server [7]. Third, we evaluate the performance of 
LAIO by comparing the performance of two web 
servers, thttpd [8] and Flash. We show that LAIO 
reduces blocking compared to non-blocking I/O 
and asynchronous I/O and incurs less overhead 
than AMPED. 

The remainder of this paper is organized as fol- 
lows. Section 2 describes the LAIO API. Sec- 
tion 3 provides an example of using LAIO. Sec- 
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tion 4 discusses other I/O APIs and their use in 
event-driven programs, and compares them with 
LAIO. Section 5 describes our LAIO implemen- 
tation. Section 6 describes our experimental en- 
vironment. Section 7 characterizes the perfor- 
mance of our implementation using a set of mi- 
crobenchmarks. Section 8 describes the web 
server software and the workloads used in our 
macrobenchmarks. Section 9 describes the exper- 
imental results obtained with these macrobench- 
marks. Section 10 discusses related work. Sec- 
tion 11 concludes this paper. 


2 The LAIO API 


The LAIO API consists of three functions: 
laio_syscall(), laio.gethandle(), 
and laio_poll(). 

laio_syscall() has the same signature as 
syscall1(),a standard function for performing 
indirect system calls. The first parameter iden- 
tifies the desired system call. Symbolic names 
for this parameter, representing all system calls, 
are defined in a standard header file. The rest 
of the parameters correspond to the parameters 
of the system call being performed. If the sys- 
tem call completes without blocking, the be- 
havior of laio-syscall() is indistinguish- 
able from that of syscall(). If, however, 
the system call is unable to complete without 
blocking, laio-syscall1( ) retums -1, setting 
the global variable errno to EINPROGRESS. 
Henceforth, we refer to this case as “a back- 
ground laio_syscall1( ).” In such cases, any 
input parameters that are passed by reference, 
such as a buffer being written to a file, must not 
be modified by the caller until the background 
laio_syscall() completes. 

laio_gethand1le( ) returns an opaque han- 
dle for the purpose of identifying a background 
laio-syscall(). Specifically, this handle 
identifies the most recent laio_syscall() by 
the calling thread that reported EINPROGRESS. 
If the most recent laio_syscall() com- 
pleted without blocking, laio_gethandle( ) 
retums NULL. laio_gethandle() is ex- 
pected to appear shortly after the return of a 
laio_syscall() with retum value -1 and 
with errno equal to EINPROGRESS. 

laio_poll() waits for the completion 
of background laio_syscall() operations. 
When one or more such operations have com- 
pleted before a caller-specified timeout expires, 
laio.poll() retums a set of LAIJO com- 
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pletion objects, one per completed background 
laio_syscall(). A completion object con- 
sists of a handle, a retum value, and a pos- 
sible error code. The handle identifies a 
background laio-syscall(), as returned by 
laio_gethandle(). The retum value and 
possible error code are determined by the partic- 
ular system call that was performed by the back- 
ground laio_syscall(). 


3 AnLAIO Example 


We present an example demonstrating how to 
write an event-driven program using LAIO. In 
this example, we also use libevent [9], a general- 
purpose event notification library. In gen- 
eral, such libraries provide a unifying abstrac- 
tion for the various mechanisms that apply to 
different types of events. We have extended 
libevent to support completion of a background 
laio_syscall() as anevent type. LAIO can, 
however, be used in isolation or with other event 
notification libraries. 

Three functions from the libevent inter- 
face appear in this and subsequent exam- 
ples: event_add(), event_del(), and 
event_set (). All of these functions work with 
an event object that has three principal attributes: 
the object being monitored, the desired state of 
that object, and a handler that is called when this 
desired state is achieved. For example, an event 
might designate a handler that is called when a 
socket has data available to be read. An event 
is initialized using event_set( ). For the pro- 
grammer’s convenience, event_set ( ) also ac- 
cepts as its final argument an opaque pointer that 
is passed to the handler. event_add( ) enables 
monitoring for an initialized event. Unless an 
event is initialized as persistent, monitoring is 
disabled when the event occurs. event_del ( ) 
disables monitoring for events that are either per- 
sistent or have not occurred. 

In an event-driven program, event monitor- 
ing is performed by an infinite event loop. For 
each occurrence of an event, the event loop dis- 
patches the corresponding event handler. Fig- 
ure 1 shows the outline of the event loop in a 
program using LAIO. laio_poll1( ) is used for 
event monitoring. It retums a set of LAIO com- 
pletion objects, one for each completed back- 
ground laio_syscall(). For each LAIO 
completion object, the event loop locates the cor- 
responding event object (code not shown in the 
figure). It then invokes the continuation function 


stored in that event object with the arguments re- 
tumed in the LAIO completion object. 

Figure 2 presents an event handler that writes 
data to a network socket. The write opera- 
tion is initiated using laio-syscall(). If 
the write does not block, the number of bytes 
written is retumed. The execution continues to 
client_write_complete(), and the event 
handler returns to the event loop. 

In the more interesting case in which the 
write blocks, -1 is returned and errno is 
set to EINPROGRESS. The program calls 
laio_gethandle( ) to get the handle associ- 
ated with the background laio_syscall() 
operation. It initializes an event object, 
and associates the continuation function 
client_write_complete() with that 
LAIO handle. The event handler then retums 
to the event loop. The continuation function is 
invoked by the event loop after the background 
laio_syscall() completes (see Figure 1). 


4 Comparison to Other I/O APIs 


We describe non-blocking I/O and AIO and ex- 
plain their usage in event-driven programming. 
We compare the LAIO API with these other I/O 
APIs. 


4.1 Non-blocking I/O 


With non-blocking I/O the programmer declares 
a socket as non-blocking, and then performs the 
normal I/O system calls on it. If the operation 
does not block, the operation returns normally. 
Otherwise, the operation retums when some part 
of the operation has completed. The amount of 
work completed is indicated by the returm value. 

Figures 3 and 4 illustrate how the event loop 
and the event handler presented in Figures 1 and 
2 are programmed using non-blocking I/O in- 
stead of LAIO. 

The event loop is conceptually the same as 
with LAIO. For non-blocking I/O, polling in 
the event loop can be done using any standard 
event monitoring mechanism like select (), 
poll(),orkevent(). 

The event handler clearly illustrates the con- 
sequences of the fact that to avoid blocking the 
system call may retum with the operation only 
partially completed. In this case the return value 
is different from the number of bytes provided 
as an argument to the system call. The applica- 
tion needs to remember how much of the data has 
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For? (3:7): 


/* poll for completed LAIO operations; laioc_array is an array of LAIO completion 


* objects; it is an output parameter */ 


if ((ncompleted = laio_poll(laioc_array, laioc_array_len, timeout)) == -1) 


/* handle error */ 
for (i = 0; i < ncompleted; i++) { 


ret_val = laioc_array[i].laio_return_value; 


err_val = laioc_array[i]-~.laio_errno; 


/* find the event object for laioc_array[i].laio_handle */ 
eventp~>ev_func(eventp->ev_arg/* == clientp */, ret_val, err_val); 
/* disable eventp; completions are one-time events */ 


Figure 1: Event loop using LAIO 


client_write(struct client *clientp) 


{ 


/* initiate the operation; returns immediately */ 
ret_val = laio_syscall(SyS_write, clientp->socket, clientp->buffer, 


clientp->bytes_to write); 
if (ret_val == -1) { 
if (errno == EINPROGRESS) { 


/* instruct event loop to call client_write_complete() upon completion 
* of this LAIO operation; clientp is passed to client_write_complete() */ 
event_set(&clientp->event, laio_gethandle(), EV_LAIO_COMPLETED, 


client_write_complete, clientp); 
event_add(&clientp->event, NULL); 


return; /* to the event loop */ 
} else { 


/* client_write_complete() handles errors */ 


err_val = errno; 
} 
} else 
err_val = 0; 
/* completed without blocking */ 


client_write_complete(clientp, ret_val, err_val); 


Figure 2: Event handler using LAIO 


been written. When the operation unblocks, an 
event is generated, and the event handler is called 
again, with the remaining number of bytes to be 
written. Several such write system calls may be 
required to complete the operation. Hence, the 
event is defined as persistent and deleted by the 
event handler only when the operation has com- 
pleted. 


42 AIO 


The AIO API provides asynchronous counter- 
parts, aio_read() and aio_write( ), to the 
standard read and write system calls. In addi- 
tion, aio_suspend() allows the program to 
wait for AIO events, and aio_return() and 
aio_error() provide the retum and the error 
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values of asynchronously executed calls. An AIO 
control block is used to identify asynchronous 
operations. 


Figures 5 and 6 show the outline of the event 
loop and an event handler, respectively, using 
AIO. The event loop is very similar to LAIO, ex- 
cept that two separate calls, to aio_error( ) 
and to aio_return _( ), are necessary to obtain 
the error and return values. 


The more important differences are in the event 
handler in Figure 6. First, an AIO control block 
describing the operation is initialized. This con- 
trol block includes information such as the de- 
scriptor on which the operation is performed, the 
location of the buffer, its size and the completion 
notification mechanism. Then, the operation is 
initiated. In the absence of errors, the event han- 
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for (77) { 


/* poll for fds that are ready to read and/or write; pfd_array is an array of 
* pollfd objects listing blocked fds; it is an input and output parameter */ 
if ((nready = poll(pfd_array, pfd_array_len, timeout)) == -1) 


/* handle error */ 


for (i = 0; nready > 0 && i < pfd_array_ len; i++) { 
if (pfd_array[i].revents & (POLLIN | POLLOUT)) { 
if (pfd_array[i]-revents & POLLIN) { /* ready to read */ 
/* find the read event object for pfd_array[i].fd */ 


eventp->ev_func(eventp->ev_arg/* 


== clientp */); 


if (pfd_array{i]-revents & POLLOUT) { /* ready to write */ 
/* find the write event object for pfd_array[i].fd */ 
eventp->ev_func(eventp->ev_arg/* == clientp */); 


} 


nready--; 


Figure 3: Event loop using non-blocking I/O 


dler returns to the event loop afterwards. 

The control block is used as a handle to iden- 
tify the asynchronous operation. In most imple- 
mentations, the application determines that the 
operation has finished through polling or an asyn- 
chronous event notification mechanism, such as 
signals. Figure 5 illustrates polling using the 
aio_suspend_( ) operation. 


4.3 Comparison 


The three key distinguishing features of LAIO 
are: 


Generality LAIO works for all operations, e.g., 
file and socket operations. 


Laziness LAIO creates a continuation only if the 
operation blocks. 


Completion notification LAIO notifies the ap- 
plication when the event completes, not at 
some intermediate stage. 


A principal difference between LAIO on one 
hand and non-blocking I/O and AIO on the other 
hand is that LAIO allows any system call to be 
executed asynchronously. Non-blocking I/O only 
supports sockets, but does not support file oper- 
ations. AIO only supports basic I/O operations, 
like reading and writing. Common operations 
that include I/O as part of their implementation, 
such as opening a file or determining its size, are 
not supported. 

Furthermore, asynchronous I/O systems can be 
distinguished along two dimensions: whether or 


not they create continuations if the operation does 
not block, and whether they provide a completion 
or a partial completion notification. LAIO cre- 
ates continuations lazily and provides a comple- 
tion notification. The examples in Sections 3, 4.1 
and 4.2 clearly show the benefits of this combina- 
tion in terms of programmability. Non-blocking 
I/O provides partial completion notification, re- 
quiring the application to maintain state about 
non-blocking calls in progress and to issue mul- 
tiple I/O calls (see Figure 4). AIO creates con- 
tinuations eagerly, requiring extra programming 
effort and extra system calls even if the operation 
does not block (see Figures 5 and 6). 


5 AnLAIO Implementation 


LAIO is implemented as a user-level library. 

The LAIO library maintains a pool of free 
LAIO handles. Each handle is an opaque pointer. 
The library passes an LAIO handle to the cur- 
rent running thread through an opaque pointer 
field in the thread structure. This is done 
via the KSE interface [10] before making any 
laio_syscall(). The library remembers the 
current handle in a variable current_handle. 
The library maintains another variable back- 
ground_hand1e which is initialized to NULL 
before any laio_syscall(). 

laio_syscall() is a wrapper around any 
system call. It saves the current thread’s con- 
text and enables upcalls to be delivered. It then 
invokes the system call. If the operation does 
not block, it returns immediately to the appli- 
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client_write(struct client *clientp) 


€ 


/* assume that the one-time operations, enabling non-blocking I/O and 
* initializing the state of progress, have been performed elsewhere. */ 


/* attempt the operation; returns immediately */ 
ret_val = write(clientp->socket, &clientp->buffer[clientp->bytes_ written], 


clientp->bytes_ remaining); 
if (ret_va 
err_val = 0; 


== clientp->bytes_remaining) { /* this write has completed */ 


} else if (ret_val > 0) { /* and implicitly less than bytes_remaining */ 


if (clientp->bytes_written == 0) { 


/* instruct event loop to call client_write whenever clientp->socket 
* is ready to write; clientp is passed to client_write() */ 
event_set(&clientp->event, clientp->socket, EV_PERSIST | EV_WRITE, 


client_write, clientp); 


event_add(&clientp->event, NULL); 


} 
/* update the state of progress */ 


clientp->bytes_written += ret_val; 


clientp->bytes_remaining -= ret_val; 


return; /* to the event loop */ 


} else if (ret_val == -1 && errno != EAGAIN) { 
/* client_write_complete() handles errors */ 


err_val = errno; 


} 

if (clientp->bytes_ written != 0) { 
/* instruct libevent that calls are no longer needed */ 
event_del(&clientp~>event) ; 

} 


client_write_complete(clientp, ret_val, err_val); 


Figure 4: Event handler using non-blocking I/O 


cation with the corresponding retum value and 
upcalls are disabled. If the operation blocks, 
an upcall is generated by the kernel. The ker- 
nel creates a new thread and delivers the up- 
call on this new thread. At this point the thread 
associated with the handle current_handle 
has blocked. This handle is remembered in 
background_handle which now corresponds 
to the background laio-_syscall(). Since, 
the current running thread has now changed, 
current.hand_le is set to a new handle from 
the pool of free LAIO handles. This new 
value of current_hand_le is associated with 
the current running thread via the KSE inter- 
face. laio_gethandle() returms the han- 
dle corresponding to the most recent back ground 
laio_syscall() which, as explained above, 
is saved in background_handle. The up- 
call handler then steals the blocked thread’s 
stack using the context previously saved by 
laio-syscall(). Running on the blocked 
thread’s stack, the upcall handler returns from 
laio_syscall() with the return value set to 
-1 and the errno set to EINPROGRESS. 
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Unblocking of a back ground 
laio-_syscall() generates another up- 
call. The upcall returns the handle corresponding 
to the unblocked thread via an opaque pointer 
field within the thread structure. The library adds 
this handle to a list of handles corresponding 
to background laio_syscall()s that have 
completed and frees the thread. The application 
calls laio_poll( ) to retrieve this list. After 
laio_poll() retrieves a handle it is returned 
to the pool of free LAIO handles. 

We rely on scheduler activations [3] to pro- 
vide upcalls for the implementation of the 
LAIO library. Many operating systems support 
scheduler activations, including FreeBSD [10], 
NetBSD [14], Solaris, and Tru64. 


6 Experimental Environment 


All of our machines have a 2.4GHz Intel 
Xeon processor, 2GB of memory, and a single 
7200RPM ATA hard drive. They are connected 
by a gigabit Ethemet switch. They run FreeBSD 
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for (;;) { 


/* poll for completed AIO operations; aiocbp_ array is an array of pointers 
* to the unfinished aiocbs; it is an input parameter */ 
if (aio_suspend(aiocbp_ array, aiocbp_array_len, timeout) == -1) 


/* handle error */ 


for (i = 0; i < aiocbp_array len; i++) { 
err_val = aio_error(aiocbp_array[i]); 


if (err_val == 0) { /* this aiocbp has completed */ 
ret_val = aio_return(aiocbp_array[i]); 
/* find the event object for this aiocbp */ 


eventp->ev_func(eventp->ev_arg/* == clientp */, ret val, err_val); 
/* disable eventp; completions are one-time events */ 

} else if (err_val == EINPROGRESS) { /* this aiocbp has not completed */ 
continue; 

} else 


/* handle error */ 


Figure 5: Event loop using AIO 


$.2-CURRENT which supports KSE, FreeBSD’s 
scheduler activations implementation. 


7 Microbenchmarks 


In order to compare the cost of performing I/O 
using LAIO, non-blocking I/O, and AIO, we im- 
plemented a set of microbenchmarks. These mi- 
crobenchmarks measured the cost of 100,000 it- 
erations of reading a single byte from a pipe 
under various conditions. For AIO, the mi- 
crobenchmarks include calls to aio_error () 
and aio_return () in order to obtain the read’s 
error and returm values, respectively. We used a 
pipe so that irrelevant factors, such as disk ac- 
cess latency, did not affect our measurements. 
Furthermore, the low overhead of I/O through 
pipes would emphasize the differences between 
the three mechanisms. In one case, when the 
read occurs a byte is already present in the pipe, 
ready to be read. In the other case, the byte 
is not written into the pipe until the reader has 
performed either the laio_syscall() or the 
aio_read(). In this case, we did not measure 
the cost of a non-blocking read because the read 
would immediately retum EAGAIN. 

As would be expected, when the byte is already 
present in the pipe before the read, non-blocking 
I/O performed the best. LAIO was a factor of 
1.4 slower than non-blocking I/O; and AIO was a 
factor of 4.48 and 3.2 slower than non-blocking 
I/O and LAIO, respectively. In the other case, 
when the byte was not present in the pipe before 
the read, we foundthat LAIO was a factor of 1.08 


slower than AIO. 

In these microbenchmarks, only a single byte 
was read at a time. Increasing the number of 
bytes read at a time, did not change the order- 
ing among LAIO, non-blocking I/O, and AIO as 
to which performed best. 


8 Macrobenchmarks 


We use web servers as our benchmark applica- 
tions. We make two sets of comparisons. First, 
we compare the performance of single-threaded 
event-driven servers using different I/O libraries, 
in particular using non-blocking I/O, AIO and 
LAIO. Second, we compare the performance of 
an event-driven server augmented with helper 
processes to the performance of a single-threaded 
event-driven server using LAIO. 

We use two existing servers as the basis for our 
experiments, thttpd [8] and Flash [7]. We modify 
these servers in various ways to obtain the desired 
experimental results. We first describe thttpd and 
Flash. We then document the changes that we 
have made to these servers. We conclude with a 
description of the workloads used in the experi- 
ments. 


8.1 thttpd 


thttpd has a conventional single-threaded event- 
driven architecture. It uses non-blocking network 
/O and blocks on disk I/O. All sockets are con- 
figured in non-blocking mode. An event is re- 
ceived in the event loop when a socket becomes 
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client_write(struct client *clientp) 


{ 


/* initialize the control block */ 
aiocbp->aio_fildes = clientp->socket; 
aiocbp->aio_ buf = clientp->buffer; 


aiocbp->aio_nbytes = clientp->bytes_to_write; 
aiocbp->aio_sigevent.sigev_notify = SIGEV_NONE; /* do nothing; event loop polls 


/* initiate the operation; returns immediately */ 


if (aio_write(aiocbp) == -1) { 


* for completion */ 


/* client_write_complete() handles errors */ 
client _write_complete(clientp, ~1, errno); 


} else { 


/* instruct event loop to call client_write_complete() upon completion 
* of the AIO operation; clientp is passed to client_write_complete() */ 
event_set(&clientp->event, aiocbp, EV_AIO COMPLETED, 


client_write_complete, clientp); 
event_add(&clientp->event, NULL); 
return; /* to the event loop */ 


Figure 6: Event handler using AIO 


ready for reading or writing, and the correspond- 
ing event handler is invoked. From these event 
handlers thttpd makes calls to operations that may 
block on disk I/O, which may in tum cause the 
entire server to block. 

We use the following terminology to refer to 
the different versions of the servers. A version 
is identified by a triple server-network-disk. For 
instance, thttpd-NB-B is the thttpd server using 
non-blocking network I/O and blocking disk I/O, 
as described in the previous paragraph. 


8.2 Flash 


Flash employs the asymmetric multiprocess 
event driven (AMPED) architecture. It uses non- 
blocking I/O for networking, and helper pro- 
cesses for operations that may block on disk 
I/O. All potentially blocking operations like file 
open or read are handled by the helper processes. 
The event-driven core dispatches work to the 
helper processes through a form of non-blocking 
RPC [2]: after the event-driven core sends a re- 
quest to a helper process, it registers an event han- 
dler for execution upon receipt of the response. 
Using the notation introduced in Section 8.1, we 
refer to this server as Flash-NB-AMPED. 

We use the most recent version of Flash, which 
uses sendfile( ). The event-driven core reads 
the requested URL after accepting a connection. 
The corresponding file is opened by a helper pro- 
cess. Then, the event-driven core uses send— 
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file() to write the file to the corresponding 
socket. If sendfile( ) blocks in the kemel on 
a disk I/O, it returns a special errno. The event- 
driven core catches this errno, and instructs a 
helper process to issue explicit I/O to bring the 
file data into memory. After the event-driven core 
receives the helper process’s response, indicat- 
ing that the file data is in memory, it re-issues 
the sendfile( ). Flash thus performs I/O ina 
lazy manner, analogous to LAIO. It calls send- 
file() expecting it not to block, but if it blocks 
on disk I/O, the sendfile() call returns with 
a special error code, which is used to initiate I/O 
via helper processes. 


8.3 Introducing LAIO 


We modify thttpd to use the LAIO API, both for 
its network and disk operations. Blocking sock- 
ets are used for networking. All blocking sys- 
tem calls are invoked via laio-syscall(). 
Continuation functions are defined to handle 
laio_syscall() invocations that block and 
finish asynchronously. This version is called 
thttpd-LAIO-LAIO. 

We first modify Flash to get a conventional 
single-threaded version. This version has no 
helper threads. Instead, all helper functions are 
called directly by the main thread. Non-blocking 
sockets are used as before to perform network 
I/O. We refer to this version as Flash-NB-B. 

We then modify Flash-NB-B to use LAIO. 
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All sockets are configured as blocking, and 
potentially blocking operations are issued via 
laio_syscall(). This version is referred to 
as Flash-LAIO-LAIO. 


8.4 Additional Versions for Compar- 
ison 


We further modify Flash-NB-B to use AIO for 
file reads. This version of Flash uses sockets in 
a non-blocking mode. Since there is no AIO API 
for stat() and open( ), it may block on those 
operations. We call this version of Flash Flash- 
NB-AIO. 

We also modify Flash-NB-B to use LAIO for 
file I/O only. We call this version of Flash Flash- 
NB-LAIO. 

Finally, we modify Flash-NB-AMPED to use 
kernel-level threads instead of processes to im- 
plement the helpers. Thus, the event-driven core 
and the helper threads share a single address 
space, reducing the cost of context switches be- 
tween them. We call this version of Flash Flash- 
NB-AMTED. 


8.5 Summary of Versions 


The versions considered in the rest of the paper 
are summarized in Table 1. 


8.6 Workloads 


We use two trace-based web workloads for our 
evaluation. These workloads are obtained from 
the web servers at Rice University (Rice work- 
load) and the University of California at Berkeley 
(Berkeley workload). 

Table 2 shows the characteristics of the two 
workloads. The Rice and Berkeley workloads 
contain 245,820 and 3,184,540 requests, respec- 
tively. The columns Small, Medium, and Large 
indicate the percentage of the total number of 
bytes transferred in small files (size less than or 
equal to 8 Kilobytes), medium-sized files (size 
in between 8 Kilobytes and 256 Kilobytes), and 
large files (size greater than 256 Kilobytes). For 
the purposes of our experiments the most impor- 
tant characteristic is the working set of the work- 
load: 1.1 Gigabytes for the Rice workload and 6.4 
Gigabytes for the Berkeley workload. With the 
server machine we are using, which has 2 Giga- 
bytes of main memory, the Rice workload fits in 
memory, while the Berkeley workload does not. 


The trace file associated with each workload 
contains a set of request sequences. A sequence 
consist of one or more requests. Each sequence 
begins with a connection setup and ends with a 
connection teardown. Requests in a sequence 
are sent one at a time, the response is read com- 
pletely, and then the next request is sent. In Flash, 
which supports persistent HTTP connections, all 
requests in a sequence are sent over a persistent 
connection. For thttpd, which does not support 
persistent connections, a new connection is set up 
before each request and torn down afterwards. 

We use a program that simulates concurrent 
clients sending requests to the web server. The 
number of concurrent clients can be varied. Each 
simulated client plays the request sequences in 
the trace to the server. The program terminates 
when the trace is exhausted, and reports overall 
throughput and response time. 

For each experiment we show a cold cache and 
a warm cache case. In the cold cache case, the 
cache is empty when the experiment is started. 
In the warm cache case, the cache is warmed up 
by running the entire experiment once before any 
measurements are collected. 


9 Results 


First, we compare single-threaded event-driven 
servers using different I/O libraries. Then, we 
compare LAIO to the Flash AMPED architecture 
with user-level helper processes. 


9.1 Single-Threaded Event-Driven 
Servers 


9.1.1 LAIO vs. Non-blocking I/O 


Figure 7(a) shows the throughput for the Berke- 
ley workload for thttpd-NB-B, thttpd-LAIO- 
LAIO, Flash-NB-B and Flash-LAIO-LAIO in 
both the cold and warm cache cases. thttpd- 
LAIO-LAIO achieves between 12% and 38% 
higher throughput than thttpd-NB-B, depend- 
ing on the number of clients. Flash-LAIO- 
LAIO achieves between 5% and 108% higher 
throughput than Flash-NB-B. Figure 7(b) shows 
the response times for the four servers under 
the Berkeley workload. In both the cold and 
warm cache cases, thttpd-LAIO-LAIO and Flash- 
LAIO-LAIO achieve lower response times than 
thttpd-NB-B and Flash-NB-B, respectively. The 
Berkeley workload is too large to fit in memory. 
Thus, thttpd-NB-B and Flash-NB-B frequently 
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Threaded Blocking Comments 


Operations 


Single disk I/O stock version 
conventional event-driven 
thttpd-LAIO-LAIO | Single | normal LAIO 


Flash-NB-AMPED | Process-based Helpers stock version 
multiple address spaces 


Flash-NB-B disk I/O conventional event-driven 
Flash-LAIO-LAIO_| Single [|__| normal LATO 


Server 


thttpd-NB-B 


Flash-NB-AIO Single disk I/O other 
LE | anette 
Thread-based Helpers | 


Table 1: Different versions of the servers 





single, shared address space 


Web Workload | No. of requests Small Medium Large 
(<8KB) | (> 8KBand | (> 256 KB) 
< 256 KB) 


Total footprint 


245,820 f 20.2% =| 74.3% 


Berkeley 3,184,540 33.2% 58.6% 6.4 Gigabytes 


1.1 Gigabytes 





Table 2: Web trace characteristics 
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block on disk I/O regardless of whether the cache 
is cold or warm, while thttpd-LAIO-LAIO and 
Flash LAIO-LAIO do not. 


Figure 8(a) shows the throughput for the Rice 
workload for the same servers in both the cold 
and warm cache cases. For the cold cache case, 
thttpd-LAIO-LAIO achieves between 9% and 
36% higher throughput than thttpd-NB-B, de- 
pending on the number of clients. Flash-LAIO- 
LAIO achieves between 12% and 38% higher 
throughput than Flash-NB-B. No gain is achieved 
in the warm cache case. Figure 8(b) shows the re- 
sponse times. Similarly, thttpd-LAIO-LAIO and 
Flash-LAIO-LAIO only achieve lower response 
times than thttpd-NB-B and Flash-NB-B, respec- 
tively, in the cold cache case. For this work- 
load, which fits in memory, LAIO shows gains 
in throughput and response time only in the cold 
cache case, stemming from compulsory misses, 
which block in the absence of LAIO. In the warm 
cache case, there is no disk I/O, and therefore no 
improvement as a result of using LAIO. 


We conclude that LAIO substantially improves 
the performance of conventional single-threaded 
servers using non-blocking I/O. As explained in 
Section 4.1, LAIO is also easier to program than 
non-blocking I/O. 
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9.1.2 Additional Comparisons 


One may wonder whether even better perfor- 
mance results could be obtained by using non- 
blocking I/O for the network and LAIO for file 
I/O. Figures 9(a) and 9(b) show the through- 
put results for Flash-LAIO-LAIO and Flash-NB- 
LAIO, for the Berkeley and the Rice workloads, 
respectively. The results for thttpd and for the re- 
sponse times follow the same general trend, so 
from now on we only show throughput results 
for Flash. The throughputs of Flash-NB-LAIO 
and Flash-LAIO-LAIO are very close in all cases. 
Given that no performance improvements result 
from using non-blocking I/O for networking, and 
given the simpler programming model offered by 
LAIO, we argue that it is better to use LAIO uni- 
formly for all I/O. 

In our final experiment we measure the differ- 
ence between using LAIO uniformly for all I/O 
versus using non-blocking sockets for network 
I/O and AIO for disk operations. Figures 10(a) 
and 10(b) show the throughput of Flash-NB-AIO 
and Flash-LAIO-LAIO for the Berkeley and Rice 
workloads, respectively. For the Berkeley work- 
load, Flash-LAIO-LAIO dominates Flash-NB- 
AIO after 128 clients, achieving its largest im- 
provement of 34% at 512 clients. This is because 
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Figure 7: Results for the Berkeley workload with single-threaded event-driven web servers 
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Figure 8: Results for the Rice workload with single-threaded event-driven web servers 


AIO does not support asynchronous versions of 
open() and stat(). For the Rice workload, 
there is little difference between the two for either 
the cold or warm cache cases. In the cold cache 
case, the small number of files in the Rice work- 
load results in relatively few of the operations that 
AIO does not support. In the warm cache case, 
the working set is in memory, so there is no disk 
1/0. 

We conclude that the unified programming 
model offered by LAIO is preferable over mixed 
models combining non-blocking sockets and 
AIO or LAIO, both in terms of ease of program- 
ming and in terms of performance. 


9.2 AMPED vs. 
with LAIO 


We compare the AMPED architecture with the 
event-driven architecture using LAIO for all I/O 
operations. First, we contrast these two architec- 


Single-Threaded 


tures from the view point of programming com- 
plexity. Next, we compare the performance of 
these two architectures. We use the Flash web 
server for these results. 


9.2.1 Programming Complexity of AMPED 
vs. LAIO 


We compare the programming complexity of the 
AMPED architecture to the LAIO API. We use 
lines of code as a quantitative measure of pro- 
gramming complexity. 

By using LAIO we avoid the coding complexi- 
ties of using helper processes and communicating 
between the main process and helper processes. 
We also avoid the state maintenance for incom- 
plete write operations on sockets. As a result the 
programming effort is much reduced while us- 
ing LAIO. This is illustrated in Table 3 which 
shows the lines of code associated with the differ- 
ent components of Flash for Flash-NB-AMPED 
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Figure 9: Results for Flash using non-blocking sockets and LAIO for disk operations 
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Figure 10: Results for Flash using non-blocking sockets and AIO for disk operations 


and Flash-LAIO-LAIO. 

Flash-NB-AMPED has two helper processes, 
the read helper and the name conversion helper. 
The read helper issues a read() on the file 
from disk, while the name conversion helper does 
stat() on the file and path name and checks 
permissions. The read helper accounts for 550 
lines of code in Flash-NB-AMPED. In Flash- 
LAIO-LAIO the read helper code results in less 
than 100 lines of code. The name conversion 
helper required more than 600 lines of code in 
Flash-NB-AMPED. The name conversion func- 
tion requires less than 400 lines of code in Flash- 
LAIO-LAIO. Eliminating the partial-write state 
maintenance results in a saving of 70 lines of 
code in Flash-LAIO-LAIO. 

Considering the three components of Flash 
where Flash-NB-AMPED differs from Flash- 
LAIO-LAIO, Flash-NB-AMPED has more than 
three times the number of lines of code as 
Flash-LAIO-LAIO. Excluding comment lines 


and blank lines, Flash-NB-AMPED has about 
8,860 lines of code in total. Flash-LAIO-LAIO 
has about 8,020 lines of code. So in Flash-LAIO- 
LAIO we have reduced the code size by almost 
9.5%. 


9.2.2 Performance Comparison 


Figure 11(a) shows the performance of Flash- 
NB-AMPED, Flash-NB-AMTED and Flash- 
LAIO-LAIO for the Berkeley workload under 
cold and warm cache conditions. Flash-LAIO- 
LAIO outperforms both Flash-NB-AMPED and 
Flash-NB-AMTED by about 10% to 40%. There 
is no noticeable performance difference between 
Flash-NB-AMPED and Flash-NB-AMTED. The 
Berkeley workload does not fit in memory and 
the CPU is not the bottleneck for any of these 
servers. The better performance of Flash-LAIO- 
LAIO comes from its better disk utilization than 
Flash-NB-AMPED or Flash-NB-AMTED. We 
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Figure 11: Results for Flash using the AMPED architecture 


validate this by measuring the disk I/O statis- 
tics during a run of Flash-LAIO-LAIO and Flash- 
NB-AMPED under warm cache conditions. In 
particular, we measure total disk I/O (in bytes 
transferred) and average disk transfer rate (in 
bytes transferred per second). Flash-LAIO-LAIO 
transfers about 15.6 Gigabytes of data from the 
disk, which is about 15.7% lower than Flash- 
NB-AMPED which transfers about 18.5 Giga- 
bytes. Flash-LAIO-LAIO achieves a disk trans- 
fer rate of 5.64 Mbytes/sec, which is about 5.8% 
higher than Flash-NB-AMPED which achieves 
a disk transfer rate of about 5.33 Mbytes/sec. 
Thus, Flash-LAIO-LAIO utilizes the disk more 
efficiently which translates into its higher per- 
formance. The disk I/O statistics for Flash- 
NB-AMTED are similar to that of Flash-NB- 
AMPED. Since the CPU was not the bottleneck, 
the context switching overhead (between address 
spaces) in Flash-NB-AMPED does not degrade 
its performance compared to Flash-NB-AMTED, 
and as such both these servers have almost the 
same performance. 


Figure 11(b) shows the performance of Flash- 
NB-AMPED, Flash-NB-AMTED and Flash- 
LAIO-LAIO for the Rice workload under cold 
and warm cache conditions. Performance of 
these three servers is almost the same. The Rice 


workload fits in memory. Hence, there is no disk 
I/O with a warm cache and the three servers per- 
form the same. There is disk I/O starting from a 
cold cache, but the amount is much smaller than 
for the Berkeley workload. Flash-NB-AMPED 
and Flash-NB-AMTED perform almost the same 
because the CPU is not the bottleneck in the cold 
cache case and no I/O is required by the helpers 
in the warm cache case. 

We conclude that an event-driven server using 
LAIO outperformsa server using the AMPED (or 
AMTED) architecture when the workload does 
not fit in memory, and matches the performance 
of the latter when the workload fits in memory. 


10 Related Work 


Some prior work has been done in this area. 
Other than AIO, the Windows NT [4] and 
VAX/VMS [1] operating systems have provided 
asynchronous I/O. 

In Windows NT, the application can start an 
I/O operation then do other work while the de- 
vice completes the operation. When the device 
finishes transferring the data, it interrupts the ap- 
plication’s calling thread and copies the result to 
its address space. The keel uses a Windows 
NT asynchronous notification mechanism called 
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asynchronous procedure call (APC) to notify the 
application’s thread of the I/O operation’s com- 
pletion. 

Like NT, VAX/VMS allows for a process to re- 
quest that it gets interrupted when an event oc- 
curs, such as an I/O completion event. The inter- 
rupt mechanism used is called an asynchronous 
system trap (AST), which provides a transfer of 
control to a user-specified routine that handles the 
event. 

Similar to AIO, asynchronous notifications in 
both VAX/VMS and Windows NT are limited to 
a few events, mainly I/O operations and timers. 
This is not broad enough to support any system 
call like in LAIO. Also asynchronous I/O in ei- 
ther Windows NT or VAX/VMS is not lazy. 


11 Conclusions 


We have introduced Lazy Asynchronous I/O 
(LAIO), a new asynchronous I/O interface that 
is well suited to event-driven programming, par- 
ticularly the implementation of high-performance 
servers. LAIO is general in that it supports all 
system calls, and lazy in the sense that it only 
creates a continuation if the operation actually 
blocks. In addition, it provides notification of 
completion rather than partial completion. 

LAIO overcomes the limitations of previous 
I/O mechanisms, both in terms of ease of pro- 
gramming and performance. We have demon- 
strated this claim by comparing LAIO to non- 
blocking I/O, AIO and AMPED. 

By means of an example we have shown the 
programming advantages of LAIO over the al- 
ternatives. Furthermore, we have quantified the 
comparison between LAIO, non-blocking I/O, 
and AMPED by counting the affected lines of 
code within the Flash web server. Flash-LAIO- 
LAIO, a version of Flash using LAIO for both 
networking and disk, has 9.5% fewer lines of 
code than Flash-NB-AMPED, the stock version 
of Flash using a combination of non-blocking I/O 
for networking and AMPED for disk. 

We have experimented with two web servers, 
thttpd and Flash, to quantify the performance ad- 
vantages of LAIO. We have shown that for work- 
loads which cause disk activity LAIO outper- 
forms all alternatives, because it avoids block- 
ing in all circumstances and because it has low 
overhead in the absence of blocking. For one 
such workload, Flash-LAIO-LAIO achieved a 
peak throughput that was 25% higher than Flash- 
NB-AMPED and 24% higher than the next best 


event-driven version, Flash-NB-AIO, using non- 
blocking I/O for networking and AIO for disk. 
Under workloads with no disk activity, there was 
little difference in throughput among the servers. 
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Abstract 


Traditional disk management strategies— prefetching and 
caching in particular—are designed to maximize perfor- 
mance. In mobile systems they conflict with strategies 
that attempt to save energy by powering down the disk 
when it is idle. We present new rules for prefetching and 
caching that maximize power-down opportunities (with- 
out performance loss) by creating an access pattern char- 
acterized by intense bursts of activity separated by long 
idle times. We also describe an automatic system that 
monitors past application behavior in order to generate ap- 
propriate prefetching hints, and a general system of kernel 
enhancements that coordinate I/O activity across all run- 
ning applications. 

We have implemented our system in the Linux kernel, 
and have measured its performance and energy consump- 
tion via physical instrumentation of a running laptop. We 
describe our implementation and present quantitative re- 
sults. For workloads including a mix of sequential ac- 
cess to large files (multimedia), concurrent access to large 
numbers of files (compilation), and random access to large 
files (speech recognition), we report disk energy savings 
of 60-80%, with negligible loss in throughput or interac- 
tive responsiveness. 


1 Introduction 


Prefetching and caching are standard practice in modem 
file systems. They serve to improve performance—to in- 
crease throughput and decrease latency—by eliminating 
as many I/O requests as possible, and by spreading the 
requests that remain as smoothly as possible over time. 
This strategy results in relatively short intervals of inac- 
tivity. It ignores the goal of energy efficiency so impor- 
tant to mobile systems, and in fact can frustrate that goal. 
Magnetic disks, network interfaces, and similar devices 
provide low-power states that save energy only when idle 
intervals are relatively long. A smooth access pattern can 
eliminate opportunities to save energy even during such 
light workloads as MPEG and MP3 playback. 


*This work was supported in part by NSF grants EIA-0080124, CCR- 
9988361, and CCR-0204344; by DARPA/AFRL contract F2960 1-00-K- 
0182; and by Sun Microsystems Laboratories. 


The aim of our work is to create bursty access pat- 
terns for devices with non-operational low-power states, 
increasing the average length of idle intervals and maxi- 
mizing utilization when the device is active, without com- 
promising performance. At present we are focusing on 
hard disks. 

Typical hard disks for mobile systems support at least 
four power states: Active, Idle, Standby, and Sleep. The 
disk only works in the Active state. In the Idle state the 
disk is still spinning, but the electronics may be partially 
unpowered, and the heads may be parked or unloaded. In 
the Standby state the disk is spun down. The Sleep state 
powers off all remaining electronics; a hard reset is re- 
quired to retum to higher states. Individual devices may 
support additional states. The IBM TravelStar, for exam- 
ple, has three different Idle sub-states. 

One to three seconds are typically required to transition 
from Standby to Active state. During that spin-up time 
the disk consumes 1.5—2X as much power as it does when 
Active. The typical laptop disk must therefore remain in 
Standby state for a significant amount of time—on the or- 
der of 5~16 seconds for current laptop disks—to justify 
the energy cost of the subsequent spin-up. The energy 
savings in Idle state approaches that of Standby state, par- 
ticularly in very small form factor devices, and the time 
and energy to move from Idle to Active state are minimal. 
Hence, even modest increases of the disk’s idle interval 
can lead to significant energy savings. 

In previous work we made the case for energy effi- 
ciency through burstiness and demonstrated the energy ef- 
ficiency potential of aggressive prefetching for rate-based 
applications with sequential access patterns (28, 29]. In 
this paper, we provide a detailed description of the design 
and implementation of our prefetching and caching algo- 
rithms. In addition, we provide experimental results for 
more challenging workload mixes, including applications 
that make non-sequential accesses to multiple files. 

We have implemented our system in the Linux 2.4.20 
kernel. We have extended the memory management and 
file system of the operating system with algorithms and 
data structures to: 


e Quickly identify the working set of the executing job 
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mix and dynamically control the amount of memory 
used for aggressive prefetching and buffering of dirty 
data. 


e Coordinate the generation of I/O requests among con- 
currently running applications, so that they are ser- 
viced by the device during the same small window of 
time. 


In designing and evaluating our system we have fo- 
cused on long-running applications that are commonly ex- 
ecuted on mobile systems, and that generate a large num- 
ber of I/O requests, separated by idle times too short to 
be exploited by the hard disk for energy savings. Ex- 
amples include data transfer (copying); encoding, decod- 
ing, and compression; compilation and build; scripting 
utilities for system maintenance; and computationally de- 
manding user interface tasks, e.g. speech recognition. 

The following Section provides rules for optimal 
prefetching when the goal is energy efficiency. Sec- 
tions 3 and 4 describe the design of our prefetching and 
request deferring mechanisms. Section 5 presents exper- 
imental results. Section 6 discusses previous work. Sec- 
tion 7 summarizes our conclusions. 


2 Prefetching for Energy Efficiency 


To illustrate the differences that arise when prefetch- 
ing has the additional goal of improving disk energy ef- 
ficiency, consider an application with reference string 
{ABCDEFG... } anda steady rate of one access 
every 10 time units. Assume that the buffer cache has 
room for three blocks, and that the disk requires one time 
unit to fetch a block that misses in the cache.! 

Figures 1-3 illustrate the execution of the application 
while accessing the first 6 elements of the reference string, 
with an optimal replacement strategy and three differ- 
ent prefetching strategies: Figure 1 illustrates a fetch-on- 
demand strategy; Figure 2 illustrates a strategy that fol- 
lows the prefetching rules of Cao et al. [1]; Figure 3 il- 
lustrates an energy-conscious prefetching strategy that at- 
tempts to maximize the length of the disk idle intervals. 
Under the fetch-on-demand strategy the application runs 
for 66 time units and experiences 6 misses. The disk idle 
time is spread across 6 intervals of 10 time units each. 
With a traditional prefetching strategy (Figure 2) run time 
decreases to 61 time units and the application experiences 
just one miss. The distribution of disk idle time remains 
practically unchanged, however: 5 intervals of 9 time 
units each and one of 8 time units. The energy-conscious 
prefetching strategy (Figure 3) achieves the same execu- 
tion time and the same number of misses as traditional 


1Note that the application in this example consumes data at a rate 
slower than the bandwidth of the disk. The goal of our work is to in- 
crease the length of disk idle interval for workloads that run for relatively 
long periods and do not require the disk to be active constantly. 


Time Application Disk Cache State 
i fetch(A) Lad 
2-11 access(A) [A ht 
12 fetch(B) A malta 
13-22 access(B) [A B = 
23 fetch(C) A[B| _ 
24-33 access(C) Cite > [a]B[c 
34 fetch(D) A|BIC 
35-44 — access(D) C ile > [p|B|c] 
45 fetch(E) [D |B | C 
46-55 _access(E) D B/C 
56 fetch(F) [p[B[c 
57-66 access(F) [D [BIC | 
67 fetch(G) [p[B[c| 


Figure 1: Optimal Replacement and Fetch-on-Demand. 
Accessing the reference string up to element F' requires 
66 time units. The disk idle time appears in 6 intervals of 
10 time units each. 


prefetching, but the disk idle time appears in two much 
longer intervals: one of 27 time units and one of 28 time 
units. 


2.1 Rules for Optimal Prefetching Revisited 
Traditional prefetching strategies aim to minimize execu- 
tion time by deciding: 
e when to fetch a block from disk, 
e which block to fetch, and 
e which block to replace. 

Previous work [1] describes four rules to make these 
decisions in a performance-optimal fashion: 


1. Optimal Prefetching: Every prefetch should bring into 
the cache the next block in the reference stream that is 
not yet in the cache. 

2. Optimal Replacement: Every prefetch should discard 
the block whose next reference is farthest in the future. 


3. Do no harm: Never discard block A to prefetch block 
B when A will be referenced before B. 


4. First Opportunity: Never perform a_ prefetch-and- 
replace operation when the same operations (fetching 
the same block and replacing the same block) could 
have been performed previously. 


The first three rules answer the questions of what to 
prefetch (rules 1 and 2) and (partially) when to prefetch 
(rule 3), and apply equally well to energy-conscious 
prefetching. The fourth rule suggests that a prefetch op- 
eration should be issued when (a) a prior fetch completes, 
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Figure 2: Optimal Replacement and Traditional Prefetch- 
ing. Accessing the reference string up to element F' re- 
quires 61 time units. The disk idle time appears in 5 in- 
tervals of 9 time units each and one of 8. In a long run the 
average idle interval length will be 9 time units. 


Time Application Disk Cache State 
1 fetch(A) nae 

2 access(A) prefetch(B) | Al 

3 access(A) prefetch(C) [a[B{_ | 
4-11 —_access(A) [A B[c| 
12-21 access(B) [a[B[c] 
22-30 access(C) [alB c| 
31 access(C) prefetch(D) [A BIC 

32  access(D) prefetch(E) D|B{C | 

33 access(D) prefetch(F) [D E c| 
33-41 access(D) DIE F| 
42-51 access(E) [DE F| 
52-60 access(F) [plz F | 
61 access(F) prefetch(G) D E FE 


Figure 3: Optimal Replacement and Energy-conscious 
Prefetching. Accessing the reference string up to element 
F requires 61 time units. The disk idle time appears in 
one interval of 27 time units and one of 28. In a long run 
the average idle interval length will be 28 time units. 


or (b) the block that would be discarded was just refer- 
enced. Identifying this first opportunity can be difficult, 
and indeed most real systems are considerably less ag- 
gressive. As noted by Patterson et al. [31], the full perfor- 
mance benefit of prefetching will be achieved even if the 
prefetch completes just barely before the corresponding 
access. 

We observe, however, that any uniform prefetch pol- 
icy will tend to produce a smooth access pattern, with 
short idle times. As an example, consider a system 
with a cache size of k blocks, a reference string R = 
{ by ba... by be4i.-- bn }, where n > k, and an inter- 
access time of A. If we follow rule 4, we will fetch block 
by.41 immediately after the reference to bi, b,+2 immedi- 
ately after the reference to bz and so on, breaking a pos- 
sible disk idle interval of length k x A into intervals of 
length A—F, where F represents the time to fetch a block 
from the disk. Assuming * < A, an energy-conscious 
prefetching algorithm should not initiate the prefetch of 
be+1 until F time units prior to its reference. Then in a 
single burst it should prefetch blocks { by41... bek—1}, 
replacing blocks { b; ... 6,1}. Intuitively, this policy 
alternates between “first opportunity” and “just in time” 
prefetching, depending on whether the disk is currently in 
the Active state. 

Based on the above discussion, to accommodate the re- 
quirement of energy efficiency, we replace rule 4 with the 
following: 


4’. Maximize Disk Utilization: Always initiate a prefetch 
operation after the completion of a fetch, if there 
are blocks available for replacement (with respect to 
Rule 3). 


5’. Respect Idle Time: Never interrupt a period of inactiv- 
ity with a prefetch operation unless the prefetch has to 
be performed immediately in order to maintain optimal 
performance. 


Rule 4’ guarantees that a soon-to-be-idle disk will not 
be allowed to become inactive if there are blocks in the 
cache that may be replaced by blocks that will be accessed 
earlier in the future. This way disk utilization is maxi- 
mized and short intervals of idle time that cannot be ex- 
ploited for energy efficiency are avoided. Rule 5’ attempts 
to maximize the length of a period of inactivity without 
degrading performance. Note that the rule implies that 
the prefetching algorithm should take into account addi- 
tional delays due to disk activation or congestion as well 
as the time required for a fetch to complete. An algorithm 
that follows rules 4’ and 5’ will lead to the same hit ra- 
tio and execution time as an algorithm following the rules 
of Cao et al., but will exhibit fewer and longer periods of 
disk inactivity whenever possible. 
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Active Power 
Idle Power 
Idle-to- Active Energy 
Idle-to- Active Time 
Active-to-Idle Energy 


Active-to-Idle Time 
Standby Power 
Spin up Energy 

Spin up Time 
Spin down Energy 
Spin down Time 





Table 1: Abstract disk model parameters for computing 
the potential of aggressive speculative prefetching. Values 
are based on the characteristics of the Hitachi DK23DA 
hard disk. 


2.2 Prefetching’s Potential for Energy 
Savings 


In comparison to traditional prefetching, which aims to 
reduce the latency of access to disks in the active state, 
prefetching for energy efficiency has to be significantly 
more aggressive in both quantity and coverage. A tradi- 
tional prefetching algorithm can fetch data incrementally: 
its goal is simply to request each block far enough in ad- 
vance that it will already be available when the application 
needs it. It will improve performance whenever its rate of 
“true positives” (prefetched blocks that tum out to indeed 
be needed) is reasonably high, and its “false positives” 
(prefetched blocks that aren’t needed after all) don’t get in 
the way of fetching the “false negatives” (needed blocks 
that aren’t prefetched). By contrast, an energy-reducing 
prefetching algorithm must fetch enough blocks to satisfy 
all read requests during a lengthy idle interval. Minimiz- 
ing “false negatives” is more important than it is in tradi- 
tional prefetching, since the energy cost and performance 
penalty of power state transitions is very high. These dif- 
ferences suggest the need to fetch much more data, and 
much more speculatively, than has traditionally been the 
case. Indeed, prefetching for burstiness more closely re- 
sembles prefetching for disconnected operation in remote 
file systems [19] than it does prefetching for low latency. 
Fortunately, avoiding a disk power-up operation 
through speculative prefetching can justify fetching a 
large number of “false positives” in terms of energy con- 
sumption. To show the energy saving potential of spec- 
ulative prefetching, we present calculated values for an 
aggressive, speculative prefetching algorithm that follows 
the rules for energy-efficient prefetching (Section 2.1) 
with various “false-positive” to “true-positive” ratios, and 
compare to a prefetching algorithm that follows Rules 1— 
4 and prefetches only what is needed. We assume an ab- 
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Figure 4: Energy savings of a speculative prefetching al- 
gorithm across various prefetch buffer sizes and “false- 
positive” to “true-positive” ratios (FPR) ranging from 0 
to 20. An application with a “slow” data consumption 
rate of 16 KB/sec is assumed. 
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Figure 5: Energy savings of a speculative prefetching al- 
gorithm across various prefetch buffer sizes and “false- 
positive” to “true-positive” ratios (FPR) ranging from 0 
to 20. An application with a “fast” data consumption rate 
of 240 KB/sec is assumed. 


stract disk model based on the Hitachi DK23DA hard disk 
with the characteristics shown in Table 1 and an optimal 
power management policy (one that spins the disk down 
whenever it can save energy by doing so, without perfor- 
mance loss). We include in our calculations the cost of 
reading data into memory. Based on the specifications of 
Micron’s 512Mb x 16 SDRAM DDR dies [25], this is 
100 uJ per page. 

Figures 4 and 5 present results for “false-positive” to 
“true-positive” ratios (FPR) ranging from 0 to 20 for a pair 
of applications consuming data at 16 KB/s and 240 KB/s, 
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respectively. For the slower application (Figure 4), with 
even a small amount of memory dedicated to prefetching, 
significant energy savings can be achieved. Just 5 MB of 
memory prefetching leads to over 50% energy savings, 
even for “false-positive” to “true-positive” ratios as high 
as 20 to 1, i.e. even if we prefetch more than 20 times as 
much data as we actually use. For the faster application 
(Figure 5), a 50% savings in disk + memory energy can be 
achieved with a 25 MB prefetch buffer for “false-positive” 
to “true-positive” ratios of up to 5 to 1. Larger ratios re- 
quire significantly more prefetch memory. 


3 Design of Energy-Aware 
Prefetching 


As mentioned in the previous Section, any prefetching al- 
gorithm has to decide when to fetch a block, which block 
to fetch, and which block to replace. 


3.1 Deciding When to Prefetch 

Based on Rules 4’ and 5’ presented in the previous Sec- 
tion, our prefetching algorithm attempts to fetch from the 
disk as many blocks that are going to be accessed in the 
future as possible during periods when the disk is active, 
and to postpone prefetching operations until the latest op- 
portunity during periods when the disk is idle. To approx- 
imate such behavior, we introduce an Epoch-based algo- 
rithm into the memory management mechanisms of the 
operating system. Each epoch consists of two phases: an 
active phase and an idle phase. Prefetching occurs dur- 
ing the active phase. To manage this prefetching, the OS 
must: 


. Predict future data accesses. Prediction is based on 
manual or automatic hints (Section 3.2). 


— 


N 


Compute the amount of memory that can be used for 
prefetching or storing new data. This step requires 
identifying quickly the currently useful in-memory 
data: the workload’s working set and cached files. 


Ww 


. Free the required amount of memory by unmapping 
pages and flushing dirty, mapped pages. 

4. Prefetch or reserve buffers for writing new data propor- 
tional to each executing application’s memory resource 
requirements. The goal of this step is to coordinate 
VO accesses across concurrently running applications 
so that they all generate their next demand miss at ap- 
proximately the same time. 


When the active phase completes, the idle phase of the 
epoch begins. During the idle phase, accesses to each ac- 
tive file are monitored by the operating system. Based 
on the access pattern and rate, and the state of the buffer 
cache, the operating system attempts to predict the next 
miss time for each file, and to initiate a new prefetch- 
ing cycle early enough to achieve optimal performance. 
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Figure 6: Hint Interface: Applications can disclose future 
file accesses using the hint interface. The interface speci- 
fies a file using a filename or a file descriptor and provides 
a pattem specifier that can be one of sequential, loop and 
random. In addition, an estimation of the time of first and 
last access can be given, if available. 
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accesses 


Prefetching has to start well in advance in order to hide 
both the latency of the fetch itself and the delay of a pos- 
sible disk reactivation (power-up). 
The start of a new epoch is triggered by one of the fol- 
lowing events: 
1. A new prefetching cycle has to be initiated in order to 
maintain optimal performance. 


2. A demand miss took place. In this case the prefetching 
algorithm has failed to load into memory all required 
data, or has mistakenly evicted useful pages from the 
buffer cache during the active phase. The application 
that issued the request may experience an increased de- 
lay in addition to the penalty of a demand miss if the 
disk has been placed into a low-power state. 


3. The system is low on memory resources. The page 
freeing logic has to be executed. 


3.2 Deciding What to Prefetch 


To achieve as high a degree of accuracy as possible, pre- 
diction is based on hints. Our hint interface is an extension 
of that described by Patterson et al. [31]. The hint inter- 
face consists of a file specifier that can be a file descriptor 
or a filename, a pattern specifier that shows whether the 
file will be accessed in a sequential, loop or random way, 
and estimates of the times of the first and last accesses 
to the file. The time information can be represented as 
offsets from the start of the application execution or from 
the disclosure of the hint. For randomly accessed files the 
hint interface also provides a list of “hot” clusters within 
the file, the probability of access to each cluster, and an 
optional pointer to a file that provides sets of clusters that 
have a significant probability of being accessed within a 
certain time period of the access to a specific page. Such 
information can be generated through profiling. Figure 6 
summarizes the hint interface. Hints are submitted to the 
operating system through a new set of system calls. 

New applications can use the new system calls di- 
rectly in order to provide hints to the operating system. 
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Figure 7: The monitor daemon provides hints automati- 
cally on behalf of applications that do not support the hint 
interface. It tracks file system use by monitoring system 
calls. It analyzes the collected information, and creates 
a hint database for each application whose access pattern 
may be harmful to energy efficiency. When an application 
with hints re-executes, its file accesses will automatically 
be disclosed to the operating system by the monitor dae- 
mon. 


For existing applications, efficient file prediction may be 
achieved by monitoring past file accesses and taking ad- 
vantage of the semantic locality that appears in user be- 
havior [20]. In our current prototype, a monitor daemon 
tracks the file activity of all executing applications by trac- 
ing the open, close, read, write execve, exit, 
and setpgid system calls. Its goals are two-fold: to pre- 
pare a database describing file accesses for each applica- 
tion based on the collected information (Access Analysis) 
and to generate hints automatically on behalf of applica- 
tions based on the information in the database (Hint Gen- 
eration). Figure 7 illustrates the operation of the monitor 
daemon. 

Since access analysis can be a computationally inten- 
sive operation, it takes place only at periods during which 
energy consumption is not a concern (when the mobile 
system is plugged in). The analysis utility discovers asso- 
ciations among file accesses and applications, and records 
the access pattern (sequential, loop, and random) and the 
time from the beginning of execution to the first and last 
access to each file. For randomly accessed files the utility 
also identifies clusters of pages within the file that tend 
to be accessed together, the probability of an access to 
a given cluster, and for each cluster X a list of clusters 
that tend to be accessed within a certain time (currently 
one minute) of the access to that cluster. The analysis 
utility stores this information for applications that use the 
file system for relatively long periods of time (currently 
at least 1 minute) and cause access patterns that spread 
a large amount of idle time across many short intervals. 
Occasional accesses that appear during interactive work- 
loads can be handled adequately by previously proposed 
disk power management policies [4, 5, 15, 22]. 

In order to associate related file accesses that are gen- 
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erated by different processes (as an example consider ac- 
cesses caused by the various invocations of the gcc com- 
piler during the execution of a make operation), we take 
advantage of the process group structure of Unix. The 
analysis utility associates accesses with the process group 
leader of the process that caused the access. The database 
that maintains the hinting information is indexed by the 
absolute pathname of the executable with which the ac- 
cess was associated, the directory in which the access took 
place, and the arguments used to make the invocation. 

During normal system operation, the monitor daemon 
tracks execve system calls. If there are hints available 
in the database for the specified application, the daemon 
automatically generates the hints on behalf of that appli- 
cation. 


3.3. Deciding What to Replace 


As mentioned in Section 3.2, the first step during the initi- 
ation of a new prefetching cycle is to compute the number 
of pages that can be used for prefetching. Unlike a tradi- 
tional prefetching algorithm, which can make incremen- 
tal page-out decisions over time, the energy-conscious 
prefetching algorithm must make a decision significantly 
ahead of time, predicting the number of cached pages that 
are not going to be accessed during a possibly long idle 
phase. 

Intuitively, two parameters determine the number of 
pages that should be freed at the beginning of each epoch. 
First, the reserved amount of memory should be large 
enough to contain all predicted data accesses. Second, 
prefetching or future writes should not cause the eviction 
of pages that are going to be accessed sooner than the 
prefetched data. Since our goal is to maximize the length 
of the hard disk’s idle periods, we use the type of the first 
miss during an epoch’s idle phase to refine our estimate of 
the number of pages available for prefetching in the sub- 
sequent epoch. 

We categorize page misses as follows: 


1. Eviction miss: A miss on a page that used to reside in 
the buffer cache, but was evicted in favor of prefetch- 
ing. Such a miss suggests that number of pages used 
for prefetching in the current epoch was too large. 


2. Prefetch miss: A miss on a page for which there was a 
prediction (hint) that it was going to be accessed. Such 
a miss suggests that a larger prefetch cache size could 
have been used during the current epoch. 


3. Compulsory miss: A miss on a page for which there is 
no prior information. 


An eviction miss during the idle phase of an epoch sug- 
gests that the prefetching depth (the total number of pages 
prefetched) should decrease, while a prefetch miss sug- 
gests that the prefetching depth should increase. Control- 
ling the prefetching depth based on eviction misses pro- 
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vides a way to protect the system from applications that 
may issue incorrect hints. Incorrect hints will increase the 
number of eviction misses and lead to a reduced prefetch- 
ing depth. Section 4.4 describes in detail how our system 
adjusts the prefetching depth. 


4 Implementation 

We have implemented our epoch-based energy-efficient 
prefetching algorithm in the Linux kemel, version 2.4.20. 
We describe that implementation in this Section. 


4.1 Hinted Files 


Prefetching hints are disclosed by the monitor daemon or 
by applications themselves. In addition, the keel auto- 
matically detects and generates hints for long sequential 
file accesses. The full set of hints, across all files is main- 
tained in a doubly linked list, sorted by estimated first ac- 
cess time. In addition to the information listed in Sec- 
tion 3.2), the keel keeps track of the following: 

e Memory Status: Shows the caching state for a file. A 
file can be completely uncached, have only its meta- 
data cached, be partially cached, or be fully cached. 
When a hint is disclosed using the filename of the file, 
the caching state of the corresponding file is unknown. 
In such cases the kernel assumes that the file is com- 
pletely uncached, and aggressively attempts to prefetch 
metadata and data. The kermel also keeps track of 
open and close requests in order to associate hinted 
accesses with their corresponding file descriptors. 


Rate ofaccess: Keeps track of the average rate in pages 
per second with which the file is being accessed. 


Prefetch Depth: Shows the number of pages that were 
used for prefetching data for the corresponding hinted 
file during the current epoch. The prefetching algo- 
rithm allocates memory for prefetching to each hinted 
file proportional to its average access rate. 


4.2 Prefetch Thread 


Idle interval length can be limited because of a lack of 
coordination among requests generated by different appli- 
cations. Even if there are long idle periods in the access 
pattem of every application, we will be unable to power 
down the disk unless these patterns are in phase. The op- 
erating system must ensure that read and write requests 
from independent concurrently running applications are 
issued during the same small window of time. Write activ- 
ity can easily be clustered because most write requests are 
issued by a single entity: the update daemon. Similarly, 
page-out requests are issued by the swap daemon. Read 
and prefetching requests, however, are generated within 
a process context independent of other applications. To 
coordinate prefetching requests across all running appli- 
cations we introduce a centralized entity that is responsi- 
ble for generating prefetching requests for all running ap- 


plications: the prefetch daemon. The prefetch daemon is 
analogous to the update daemon and handles read activity. 
Through the prefetch thread the problem of coordinating 
I/O activity is reduced to that of coordinating three dae- 
mons. 

During the active phase the prefetch thread goes 
through the list of hints and attempts to prefetch data in 
a way that will equalize the expected time to first miss 
across all applications. The prefetching algorithm sets an 
initial target idle period and for each hinted file that is 
predicted to be accessed within the target period it aggres- 
sively prefetches metadata and data proportional to the av- 
erage access rate. The target idle time is then increased 
gradually until all hinted files are fully prefetched or the 
amount of memory available for prefetching is depleted. 

The target idle times used by the prefetching algorithm 
are based on the “breakeven” times of modem mobile hard 
disks: the times over which the energy savings of low- 
power states exactly equal the energy cost of returning to 
the Active state. Currently, we are using target idle times 
of 2 seconds, which corresponds to the highest low-power 
state of the IBM TravelStar [17], 5 seconds, which corre- 
sponds to the IDLE-3 low-power state of the TravelStar 
and the Idle state of the Hitachi DK23DA, and multiples 
of the Standby state breakeven time (16 seconds for the 
DK23DA). When the prefetching cycle completes, the al- 
gorithm predicts that the length of the idle phase of the 
upcoming epoch will be the period for which the prefetch 
thread successfully prefetched all necessary data. 


4.3. Prefetch Cache 


We have augmented the kemel’s page cache with a new 
data structure: the prefetch cache. Pages requested by the 
prefetch daemon are placed in the prefetch cache. Each 
page in the prefetch cache has a timestamp that indicates 
when it is expected to be accessed. When a page is ref- 
erenced, or its timestamp is exceeded, it is moved to the 
standard LRU list and is thereafter controlled by the ker- 
nel’s page reclamation policy. 


4.4 Eviction Cache 


To choose an appropriate size for the prefetch cache, we 
must keep track of pages that are evicted in favor of 
prefetching (Section 3.3). We do this using a new data 
structure called the eviction cache. This cache retains the 
metadata of recently evicted pages (though not their con- 
tents!) along with a unique serial number, called the evic- 
tion number. The eviction number counts the number of 
pages that have been evicted in favor of prefetching. Dur- 
ing the idle phase, if an eviction miss takes place, the dif- 
ference between the page’s eviction number and the cur- 
rent epoch’s starting eviction number indicates the num- 
ber of pages that were evicted in favor of prefetching with- 
out causing an eviction miss. It can be used as an estimate 
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of a suitable prefetching depth (prefetch cache size) for 
the upcoming epoch. The prefetch depth does not change 
in the case of compulsory misses or misses on pages that 
were evicted in prior epochs. It is increased by a con- 
stant amount if there were no misses, or if there were only 
prefetch misses.” In order to avoid significant oscillations 
in the prefetching depth we use a moving average func- 
tion. During system initialization, when there is no prior 
information available, the prefetch depth is set to the num- 
ber of idle pages in the system. 


4.5 Handling Write Activity 


The original Linux kemel uses a variant of the approxi- 
mate interval periodic update policy [26]. The update dae- 
mon runs every 5 seconds, and flushes all dirty buffers that 
are older than 30 seconds. This policy is bad for energy 
efficiency: under even light write workloads idle time will 
appear in intervals of 5 seconds or less. 

In our current implementation, we use a modified up- 
date daemon that flushes all dirty buffers once per minute. 
In addition, we have extended the open system call with 
an additional flag that indicates that write-behind of dirty 
buffers belonging to the file can be postponed until the 
file is closed or the process that opened the file exits. 
Such a direction is useful for several common applica- 
tions, such as compilations and MP3 encoding, that pro- 
duce files that do not have strict intra-application reliabil- 
ity constraints. For legacy code, users can specify in a 
configuration file the names of applications (gcc, for ex- 
ample) or file classes (e.g. .0) for which write-back can 
be delayed. The monitor daemon then provides a “flush- 
on-close” or “flush-on-exit” directive to the operating sys- 
tem. 

A side effect of create and write accesses is that 
they can lead to unpredicted read operations of file meta- 
data, directories, or file system metadata (e.g. the free 
block bitmaps). Such read operations are synchronous 
and can interrupt lengthy idle intervals. For this reason the 
monitor daemon keeps track of write and create ac- 
cesses and generates hints for any files that may be written 
or created by a certain application. During the prefetch- 
ing cycle of the epoch, the prefetch thread speculatively 
prefetches file system metadata for files associated with 
write or create hints. At the memory management 
level of the operating system, file system structure is not 
known, since it is file system dependent. In order to en- 
able file system metadata prefetching we have extended 
the Linux virtual file system with two new function point- 
ers; emulate_create and emulate_write. Both 
functions execute the low level file system code that is 
normally executed during file creation or disk block al- 


2In the current implementation we increase by the pages_low 
value, used by the pageout daemon. In Linux this is 1/128 of the to- 
tal number of memory pages but not less than 20 or more than 255. 


location without actually modifying the file system (only 
the corresponding read requests are issued). Currently, we 
have an implementation of the two functions for the Linux 
Ext2 file system. 

Finally, write activity can lead to unexpected I/O re- 
quests during an idle phase if the system runs out of mem- 
ory and the page daemon has to start paging. For this rea- 
son, during the active phase the prefetch thread reserves 
a portion of the available memory for future writes. The 
amount of memory allocated to each file is proportional 
to its write rate. At the end of the prefetching cycle, the 
prefetch threads clears a number of pages equal to the to- 
tal number of reserved pages. Pages are reserved only for 
files that have been active for at least a certain time period 
(5 seconds) and have a fast write rate (at least 1 page per 
second), 


4.6 Power Management Policy 

At the completion of the prefetching cycle, the prefetch 
thread predicts the length of the upcoming idle phase 
(Section 4.2). This prediction is forwarded to the ker- 
nel’s power management policy. If the predicted length 
is longer than the hard disk’s Standby breakeven time, the 
disk is set to the Standby state within one second after 
it becomes idle (the disk may be servicing requests for 
several seconds after the prefetch thread completes its ex- 
ecution). 

Since the prediction provided by the prefetching sys- 
tem is based only on file accesses associated with hints, 
there is a significant chance of decreased prediction accu- 
racy during highly interactive workloads that are not han- 
dled efficiently by the monitor daemon. To avoid harmful 
spin-down operations, the power management algorithm 
monitors the accuracy of the prefetching system’s predic- 
tions. If the prefetching system repeatedly mispredicts the 
length of the idle phase, providing predictions that spec- 
ify idle periods longer than the disk’s Standby breakeven 
time, when the actual idle period length is shorter than the 
breakeven time, the power management policy reverts to 
a dynamic-threshold spin-down policy, ignoring predic- 
tions coming from the prefetch thread until their accuracy 
is increased. 

For rate-based and non-interactive applications, the 
same information that allows the operating system to 
identify opportunities for spin-down can also be used to 
predict appropriate times for spin-up, rendering the de- 
vice available just in time to service requests. For this 
purpose during the idle phase of an epoch the operating 
system monitors the rate at which pages belonging to se- 
quentially accessed files are consumed from the prefetch 
cache. Based on this rate, the number of pages remain- 
ing in the prefetch cache, and the disk’s power-up delay, 
it computes the time at which the disk has to be activated 
in order to avoid any noticeable delays. 
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Capacity 10-30GB 
Active 
Active Idle 
Low-Power Idle 
Standby 
Spin up 
Spin-up time 
Breakeven time 


2.1W 
1.6W (24%) 
0.6W (71%) 


0.15W (93%) 
3.0W 
1.6s 
16s 





Table 2: Energy consumption parameters for the Hitachi 
DK23DA hard disk. The disk supports three low power 
states: Active Idle (a portion of the electronics is off), Low 
Power Idle (the heads are parked) and Standby. 


5 Experimental Evaluation 


In this section, we compare our energy-conscious 
prefetching algorithm (called Bursty) to the standard 
Linux 2.4.20 policies across systems with memory sizes 
ranging from 64 MB to 492 MB. We use the power man- 
agement policy described in Section 4.6 for the Bursty 
system, and a 10 second fixed threshold power manage- 
ment policy for Linux. Linux 2.4.20 supports a conser- 
vative prefetching algorithm that reads up to 128 KB (32 
4KB pages) in advance and leads to very short periods of 
disk idle time for our experimental workloads. Hence, the 
power management policy degenerates to the No-Spin- 
Down policy. 

Our experiments were conducted on a Dell Inspiron 
4100 laptop with 512 MB of total memory and a Hitachi 
DK23 DA hard disk. Table 2 presents the power consump- 
tion specifications of the disk. Power measurements were 
collected from the disk’s two 5V supply lines. To measure 
power, both the voltage and current need to be known. 
The voltage is assumed to be fixed at 5V. We used 100mQ 
precision resistors in order to dynamically measure the 
current through the supply lines. The voltage drop across 
the resistors was measured through the following Na- 
tional Instruments setup: a SCXI-1308 voltmeter terminal 
block, a SCXI-1102C (32 channel multiplexer/amplifier 
and 10kHz filter) module, a SCXI-1000 chassis (for the 
mentioned modules), a SCXI-1349 card to chassis cable, 
and a PCI-6052E Analog-to-Digital converter card (capa- 
ble of 16 bit resolution, 333Ksamples/second). The gain 
of the SCXI-1102C was set to 100 and the PCI-6052E 
was set to have a range of +/—10V. The sampling rate 
for each signal was 1000 samples/second. Measurements 
were collected and converted to current and power using 
National Instrument’s LabView (version 6.0.2) software. 

The idle interval histogram graphs (Figures 8 and 9) are 
based on traces collected from the ATA/IDE disk driver 
during the execution of our workloads scenarios. In order 
to avoid any disk activity caused by the tracing system, 


we used a pinned-down 20 MB memory buffer that was 

periodically transmitted to a logging system through the 

network. 

We use four different workload scenarios, with differ- 
ent degrees of I/O intensity. The first, MPEG playback of 
two 76 MB files (referred to as MPEG), represents a rela- 
tively intensive read workload. The second (referred to as 
Concurrent) is a read and write intensive workload, which 
involves concurrent MP3 encoding and MPEG playback. 
The MP3 encoder reads 10 WAV files with a total size 
of 626 MB and produces 42.9MB of data. During the 
MP3 encoding process, the MPEG player accesses two 
files with a total size of 152 MB. Our third workload (re- 
ferred to as Make) is a full Linux kernel compilation. Fi- 
nally, in order to evaluate our system for workloads that 
consist of random accesses to files, we use the SPHINX-II 
Speech Recognition utility [16] from CMU (referred to as 
SPHINX). During speech recognition SPHINX accesses a 
128 MB language model file in an apparently random way. 
As input we use a set of recorded dialogues that were used 
in the evaluation of the TRIPS Interactive Planning Sys- 
tem [8]. We used a subset of the dialogues to prepare the 
access pattern database (Section 3.2), and evaluated the 
system on a different subset. 

The metrics used in the comparisons are: 

Length of idle periods Longer idle periods can be ex- 
ploited by more power-efficient device states. Increas- 
ing the length of idle periods can improve any under- 
lying power management policy. 

Energy savings We compare the energy savings 
achieved for Linux and our Bursty system for various 
memory sizes. 


Slowdown A significant challenge for our Bursty system 
is to minimize the performance penalties that may be 
caused by increased disk congestion and disk spin-up 
operations. 

Figures 8-11 show the distribution of idle time intervals 
for our workload scenarios. We present results for our 
Bursty system using various memory sizes. For the first 
three workloads, the memory size ranges from 64 MB to 
492 MB. For SPHINX two sizes are used: 256 MB and 
492 MB. Executing SPHINX on systems with less than 
256MB of memory leads to thrashing. In all graphs the 
Straight vertical line represents the 16 second break-even 
point of the Hitachi hard disk. When executing on the 
standard Linux kernel (not shown in the graphs), the first 
three workloads lead to access patterns in which 100% of 
the disk idle time appears in intervals of less than 1 sec- 
ond, independent of memory size, preventing the use of 
any low-power mode. In contrast, larger memory sizes 
lead to longer idle interval lengths for the Bursty system, 
providing more opportunities for the disk to transition to 
a low-power mode. During the Linux kemel compilation, 
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Figure 8: Cumulative distribution of disk idle time inter- 
vals during MPEG playback. On the standard Linux ker- 
nel (not shown), 100% of the disk idle time appears in 
intervals of less than 1 second for all memory sizes. 
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Figure 9: Distribution of disk idle time intervals during 
concurrent MPEG playback and MP3 encoding. On the 
standard Linux kernel (not shown), 100% of the disk idle 
time appears in intervals of less than 1 second for all mem- 
ory sizes. 


the Bursty system manages to prefetch most of the ac- 
cessed data when system memory exceeds 128 MB. At 
96 MB our energy-aware prefetching algorithm slowly in- 
creases the size of the prefetch cache, eventually achiev- 
ing idle periods that are longer than the disk’s breakeven 
time. The algorithm behaves similarly on a 64 MB sys- 
tem. However, it also leads to increased paging that has a 
negative effect on both energy and performance. For the 
speech recognition workload at 492 MB the Bursty sys- 
tem prefetched the whole language model file leading to 
long idle phases. At 256MB it prefetched up to 33% of 
the file, leading to idle interval lengths only slightly longer 
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Figure 10: Distribution of disk idle time intervals during 
a full Linux kernel compilation. On the standard Linux 
kernel (not shown), 100% of the disk idle time appears in 
intervals of less than 1 second for all memory sizes. At 
a memory size of 128 MB and over all accessed files are 
prefetched by the Bursty system leading to increased idle 
interval lengths. 
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Figure 11: Distribution of disk idle time intervals during 
speech recognition by SPHINX. On the standard Linux 
kermel with 256 MB, 100% of the disk idle time appears 
in intervals of less than 1 second. 


than Linux, due to accesses to the uncached portion of the 
file. 

Figure 12 presents disk energy savings as a function 
of total system memory size. The base case used for the 
comparisons is the standard Linux kermel ona 64 MB sys- 
tem. For Linux, increasing the system’s memory size has 
only a minor impact on the energy consumed by the disk, 
because of the lack of long idle intervals. In contrast, the 
savings achieved by the Bursty algorithm depend on the 
amount of memory available. For the first workload, sig- 
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Figure 12: Disk energy savings as a function of total 
memory size. Results are shown for all experimental 
workloads: MPEG playback, Concurrent MPEG play- 
back and MP3 encoding, Make (the Linux kernel compila- 
tion) and SPHINX executing on our Bursty system. When 
executing on the standard Linux kernel (not shown), in- 
creasing the total memory size to 492 MB leads to at most 
5.25% in disk energy savings across all workloads. 


nificant energy savings are achieved for all memory sizes. 
Even on the 64 MB system, the energy consumed by the 
disk is reduced by 40.3%. Despite the fact that most disk 
idle intervals are not long enough to justify a spin-down 
operation, they allow the disk to make efficient use of 
the low-power idle state that consumes just 0.6 W. With 
492 MB, the Bursty system loads the required data in just 
three very intensive I/O bursts, allowing the disk to transi- 
tion and remain in the spin-down state for significant pe- 
riods of time, and leading to 78.5% disk energy savings. 

Results for the second workload are similar. However, 
because of the increased I/O intensity the energy savings 
are less pronounced. Energy consumption is reduced af- 
ter the memory size exceeds 128 MB (15.9% energy sav- 
ings). On a system with 492MB energy savings reach 
62.5%. For the Linux kernel compilation, our Bursty sys- 
tem achieved significant energy savings formemory sizes 
of 128 MB and larger: up to 66.6%. However, despite the 
increase in idle interval lengths, on a 64MB system our 
algorithm leads to increased energy consumption (15.5%) 
because of excessive paging. Finally, for the speech 
recognition workload, disk energy savings reach 77.4% 
fora 492 MB system. With 256 MB, the energy-conscious 
prefetching algorithm saves 16.7% through more efficient 
use of the active idle power mode. 

Figure 13 presents the execution time for the work- 
load scenarios. For the Concurrent workload (left side 
of the graph), the slowdown of the MP3 encoding process 
is 2.8% or less. The performance of the MPEG player 
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Figure 13: Execution time (in seconds) of the workloads 
on Linux and the Bursty system with various memory 
configurations. 


stays within 1.6% of that on the Linux system in all cases 
except the 64 MB system (Bursty-64MB), where it expe- 
riences a slowdown of 4.8%. For the MPEG playback 
workload, the Bursty system experiences a slowdown of 
1% (for the 64 MB case) or less, when compared to Linux 
with 492 MB of memory (Linux-492MB). For the Linux 
kemel compilation the Bursty system stays within 5% of 
the execution time of Linux across all memory sizes larger 
than 128MB. On a 64MB system Bursty experiences 
a performance penalty of 15% mostly due to increased 
paging and disk congestion. Using a priority-based disk 
queue that gives higher priority to demand requests than 
prefetching requests could lead to improved performance. 
Finally, during speech recognition aggressive prefetching 
of the language model file leads to slightly improved per- 
formance for SPHINX due to the reduction in page cache 
misses. Our performance results show that the prefetch- 
ing algorithm manages to avoid successfully most of the 
delay that may be caused by disk spin-up operations. In 
addition, it can lead to improved performance because of 
an increased cache hit ratio. 


6 Related Work 


Power Management. The research community has been 
very active in the area of power-conscious systems during 
the last few years. Golding et al. [11] hint at the idea 
of conserving such non-renewable resources as battery 
power during idle periods by disabling unused resources. 
Ellis et al. [6] suggest making energy efficiency a pri- 
mary metric in the design of operating systems. ECOSys- 
tem [37] provides a model for accounting and for fairly 
allocating the available energy among competing appli- 
cations according to user preferences. Odyssey [10, 27] 
provides operating system support for application-aware 
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resource management. The key idea is to trade quality for 
resource availability. 

Several policies have been proposed to decrease the 
power consumption of processors that support dynamic 
voltage and frequency scaling. The key idea is to schedule 
so as to “squeeze out the idle time” in rate-based applica- 
tions. Several researchers have proposed voltage sched- 
ulers for general purpose systems [9, 12, 35, 32]. Lebeck 
et al. [21] explore power-aware page allocation in order 
to make more efficient use of memory chips supporting 
multiple power states, such as the Rambus DRAM chips. 


Hard Disks. The energy efficiency of hard disks is not 
a new topic. The cost and risks of Standby mode played a 
role in the early investigation of hard-disk spin-down poli- 
cies [4, 5, 15, 22]. Concurrently with our own work [28], 
several groups have begun to investigate the deliberate 
generation of bursty access patterns. Heath et al. [14] and 
Weissel et al. [36] propose user-level mechanisms to in- 
crease the burstiness of I/O requests from individual ap- 
plications. Lu et al. [24] report that significant energy can 
be saved by respecting the relationship between processes 
and devices in the CPU scheduling algorithm. (We note, 
however, that given the many-second “break-even” times 
for hard disks, process scheduling can increase burstiness 
only for non-interactive applications, which can tolerate 
very long quanta.) Zeng et al. [38] propose “shaping” the 
disk access pattern as part of a larger effort to make energy 
a first-class resource in the eyes of the operating system. 

Like Lu et al. and Zeng et al., we believe that the effec- 
tive management of devices with standby modes requires 
global knowledge, and must be implemented, at least in 
part, by the operating system. Our work differs from 
that of Lu et al. by focusing on aggressive read-ahead 
and write-behind policies that can lead to bursty device- 
level access patterns even for interactive applications. Our 
work is more similar to that of Zeng et al., but without the 
notion of energy as a first-class resource. While we agree 
that energy awareness should be integrated into all aspects 
of the operating system, it is not clear to us that it makes 
sense to allocate joules to processes in the same way we 
allocate cycles or bytes. Rather than say “I’dlike to de- 
vote 20% of my battery life to MP3 playback and 40% 
to emacs,” we suspect that users in an energy-constrained 
environment will say “I’d like to extend my battery life 
as long as possible without suffering more than a 20% 
drop in sound quality or interactive responsiveness.” It 
will then be the responsibility of the operating system to 
manage energy across applications to meet these quality- 
of-service constraints. 


Recently, researchers have begun to explore methods 
to reduce the power consumption of large-scale storage 
systems. Carrera et al. [7] compare design schemes for 
conserving disk energy in network servers. Colarelli et 
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al. [2] explore massive arrays of idle disks, or MAID, as 
an alternative to conventional mass storage systems for 
scientific computing. Papathanasiou et al. [30] suggest 
replacing server-class disks with power-efficient arrays of 
laptop disks. 

Disk access pattern “shaping” techniques, such as our 
prefetching algorithm, can be applied to server storage 
systems and improve their power efficiency. Zhu et 
al. [39] propose power-aware storage cache management 
algorithms that provide additional opportunities for a 
large-scale storage system to save energy. Our prefetching 
algorithm complements nicely their power-aware cache 
replacement policy. Finally, Gurumurthi et al. [13] sug- 
gest the use of DRPM [13], an approach that would dy- 
namically modulate disk speed, decreasing the power re- 
quired to keep the platters spinning when the load is light. 

Prefetching. Prefetching has been suggested by sev- 
eral researchers as a method to decrease application per- 
ceived delays caused by the storage subsystem. Previous 
work has suggested the use of hints as a method to in- 
crease prefetching aggressiveness for workloads consist- 
ing of both single [31] and multiple [34] applications. Cao 
et al. [1] propose a two-level page replacement scheme 
that allows applications to control their own cache re- 
placement, while the kemel controls the allocation of 
cache space among processes. Kaplan et al. [18] explore 
techniques to control the amount of memory dedicated to 
prefetching. Curewitz et al. [3] explore data compression 
techniques in order to increase the amount of prefetched 
data. To the best of our knowledge, previously proposed 
prefetching algorithms do not address improved energy 
efficiency. In general, they assume a non-congested disk 
subsystem, and they allow prefetching to proceed in a con- 
servative way resulting in a relatively smooth disk usage 
pattern. 


7 Conclusion 


In our study we investigated page prefetching and caching 
strategies that increase the burstiness of I/O patterns in 
order to save energy in disks with non-operational low- 
power states. In addition, we presented methods to predict 
future accesses automatically and aggressively, to balance 
the memory requirements of prefetching and caching, and 
to coordinate accesses of concurrently running applica- 
tions so that requests are generated and arrive at the disk 
at roughly the same time. 

We have implemented our ideas in the Linux 2.4.20 
kemel. Experiments with a variety of applications show 
that our techniques can increase the length of idle phases 
significantly compared to a standard Linux kemel lead- 
ing to disk energy savings of 60-80%. The savings de- 
pend on the amount of available memory, and increase 
as the system’s memory size increases. Even relatively 
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short increases in the average idle interval length can lead 
to significant energy savings, mostly by making more ef- 
ficient use of intermediate low-power states. Published 
studies [23, 5] attribute 9-32% of the total laptop energy 
consumption to the hard disk. These figures imply that 
our prefetching algorithm may increase battery lifetime 
by up to 25%. The exact fraction depends on the system 
configuration and the executing workload. 

Though our current work has focused on hard disks, 
increased burstiness could be used to improve the en- 
ergy efficiency of other devices with non-operational low- 
power states. Network interfaces—for wireless networks 
in particular—are an obvious example, but they introduce 
new complications. First, in addition to standby states, 
several wireless interfaces support multiple active states, 
with varying levels of broadcast power suitable for com- 
munication over varying distances. Second, while a disk 
never initiates communication, a wireless network does. 
Third, the energy consumed by a wireless interface de- 
pends on the quality of the channel, so communication 
bursts should be scheduled, when possible, during peri- 
ods of high channel quality. 

Over time, we speculate that burstiness may become 
important in the processor domain as well. In a proces- 
sor with multiple clock domains, for example [33], one 
can save dynamic power in a floating-point application 
by slowing down the (lightly-used) integer unit. Alterna- 
tively, by scheduling instructions for burstiness, one might 
save both dynamic and static power by gating off volt- 
age to the integer unit during periods of inactivity. This 
tradeoff between operational scale-down, with a smooth 
access pattern, and non-operational power-down, with a 
bursty access pattern, arises in multiple situations (includ- 
ing DRPM [13]), and is likely to be a recurring theme in 
our future work. 
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Abstract 


The performance seen by individual clients on a wireless lo- 
cal area network (WLAN) is heavily influenced by the manner 
in which wireless channel capacity is allocated. The popular 
MAC protocol DCF (Distributed Coordination Function) used 
in 802.11 networks provides equal long-term transmission op- 
portunities to competing nodes when all nodes experience sim- 
ilar channel conditions. When similar-sized packets are also 
used, DCF leads to equal achieved throughputs (through put- 
based fairness) among contending nodes. 


Because of varying indoor channel conditions, the 802.11 stan- 
dard supports multiple data transmission rates to exploit the 
trade-off between data rate and bit error rate. This leads to 
considerable rate diversity, particularly when the network is 
congested. Under such conditions, throughput-based fairness 
can lead to drastically reduced aggregate throughput. 


In this paper, we argue the advantages of time-based fairness, 
in which each competing node receives an equal share of the 
wireless channel occupancy time. We demonstrate that this no- 
tion of fairness can lead to significant improvements in aggre- 
gate performance while still guaranteeing that no node receives 
worse channel access than it would in a single-rate WLAN. 
We also describe our algorithm, TBR (Time-based Regulator), 
which runs on the AP and works with any MAC protocol to 
provide time-based faimess by regulating packets. Through 
experiments, we show that our practical and backward com- 
patible implementation of TBR in conjunction with an existing 
implementation of DCF achieves time-based fairness. 


1 Introduction 


802.11 is the de facto wireless networking standard. In a typ- 
ical deployment, a mobile node or station equipped with an 
802.11 interface communicates over the air to an access point 
(AP) or base station that is connected to a wired backbone. 
There are a number of different 802.11 standards. For con- 
creteness, we focus primarily on 802.11b, the most widely 
used version of 802.11. When multiple mobile nodes wish to 
use the wireless channel simultaneously, the channel must be 
apportioned in some “fair” way among them. In 802.11 net- 
works, the apportioning is controlled by DCF at the MAC layer 
and the queuing mechanism used at the APs. 
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For reasons we discuss later, nodes connected to 802.11 
WLANS transfer data at a number of different rates. So, for 
example, the channel capacity might have to be apportioned 
between nodes transferring data at 11 Mbps and nodes trans- 
ferring data at 1 Mbps. In this paper, we first demonstrate that 
DCF and the existing queuing schemes at the APs provide a 
notion of fairness that is inherently inefficient, and then pro- 
pose and evaluate a better mechanism. 


The signal strength and loss rate of indoor wireless channels 
vary widely, even for nodes that are equidistant from access 
points [19]. When the 802.11 MAC detects a packet loss (due 
to the absence of a synchronous ack), it continues retransmit- 
ting the packet until the maximum retry limit has been reached. 
However, this is futile when the average signal strength at 
the receiver is consistently lower than the threshold required 
for successful packet reception. In such cases, the sender can 
transmit at a lower data rate (using a more resilient modula- 
tion scheme) so that the channel bit error rate (BER) is re- 
duced. In general, there is a trade-off between data rate and 
BER [11, 16]. 


Many vendors of APs and client cards implement automatic 
rate control schemes in which the sending stations adap- 
tively change the data rate based on perceived channel condi- 
tions [7, 16, 21]. Many cards also allow users to manually set 
the data rate. The 802.1 1b standard defines four different data 
rates, 1, 2,5.5 and 11 Mbps respectively. This leads to rate di- 
versity in the system, where competing nodes within a cell use 
different data rates to communicate with the AP (in both up- 
link and downlink directions). As shown in Figure 1, various 
data transmission rates were used during 90-minute sessions 
of a student workshop that took place at MIT. Furthermore, 
WLANS carry significant amounts of traffic, and thus many 
APs experience several congested periods. In Section, 3, we 
discuss the prevalence of rate diversity in more detail. 


When multiple nodes are simultaneously exchanging data us- 
ing different data rates during congested periods, the total net- 
work throughput is quite different from what one might ex- 
pect. Figure 2 illustrates how the aggregate throughput can be 
dramatically reduced when two competing nodes use different 
data rates to upload files using TCP. The achieved throughput 
of the node with the higher transmission rate is reduced by 
about 3.75 times. 
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Figure 1: Fractions of bytes transferred at various data rates 
during three 90-minute workshop sessions (WS) and an exper- 
iment (EXP-1). 


The root cause of this behavior is the definition of fairness used 
by DCF. This variant of the CSMA medium access protocol is 
designed to give approximately equal transmission opportuni- 
ties to each competing node. That is to say each node will have 
approximately the same number of opportunities to send a data 
frame, irrespective of the amount of time required to transmit 
a packet. When the same-sized packets are used and channel 
conditions are similar, each competing node, regardless of its 
data rate, achieves roughly the same throughput, as shown in 
Figure 2. 


Since the node transmitting at 1 Mbps will take several times 
longer to transmit a frame than the node transmitting at 11 
Mbps, the channel is being used most of the time by the slower 
node. In Figure 2, the fraction of the channel time used by the 
slower node is 6.4 times as much as that used by the faster 
node. Hence, the total throughput is reduced to a level much 
closer to what one gets when both competing nodes are slow. 
The faster node pays a penalty for competing against a slow 
node rather than against another fast node. 


Aggregate throughput is also impacted. Naively, one might ex- 
pect the total throughput of an 11 Mbps and a 1 Mbps chan- 
nel to be somewhere around 2.93 Mbps, the average of the to- 
tal throughputs achieved by a pair of 11 Mbps channels (5.08 
Mbps) and a pair of 1 Mbps channels (0.78 Mbps). However, 
it is only 1.34 Mbps, less than half of what one might expect. 
And the situation is likely to become worse as the emerging 
802.11g networks, with a maximum data rate of 54 Mbps, 
are deployed alongside relatively slower 802.11b networks. 
802.11g users may see far less performance improvement than 
expected, thus lowering the incentive for users to upgrade to 
802.11g cards. 


DCF mainly affects the channel capacity allocation in the up- 
link direction. The packet scheduling mechanism at the AP 
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Figure 2: TCP throughputs achieved and fractions of channel 
occupancy time used by two competing nodes when i) both 
sending at 11 Mbps and ii) one sending at 11 Mbps and the 
other at 1 Mbps. 


dictates the channel capacity allocation to clients in the down- 
link direction. When there are multiple backlogged packets 
destined to more than one clients, the scheduling scheme must 
decide the order of transmission. Again, since the channel con- 
ditions at the clients vary, different data transmission rates 
are often used for different clients. Scheduling schemes in 
the literature [8, 9, 24] provide throughput-based fairness that 
has been widely-accepted in wired networks and single-rate 
802.11 WLAN, in which the data rate for each transmission 
on the shared medium is the same. When such scheduling 
schemes are employed at the APs of multi-rate WLANs, the 
channel capacity allocation on the downlink direction is im- 
pacted in a similar undesirable way as in the uplink direction. 


We believe that these inefficiencies are best addressed by 
adopting a notion of fairness that gives each competing client 
node an approximately equal amount of the shared channel 
resource: channel occupancy time. This notion of of Time- 
based fairness is quite different from the throughput-based 
faimess notion widely accepted in wired networks and single- 
rate WLANs. Time-based fairness provides an important prop- 
erty in multi-rate WLANs that throughput-based fairness does 
not: 


Baseline property: The long-term throughput of a node com- 
peting against any number of nodes running at different 
speeds is equal to the throughput that the node would 
achieve in an existing single-rate 802.11 WLAN in which 
all competing nodes were running at its rate. 


1.e., the throughput a node achieves when competing against n 
nodes is identical to what it would achieve if it were competing 
against n nodes all using its data rate. 


Faimess is, of course, a subjective notion (as any parent of 
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multiple children knows). We do not claim that one notion is 
“fairer” than the other. However, we do point out that in the 
presence of rate diversity during congested periods, time-based 
faimess does improve the overall network performance. 


In this paper, we: 


e Examine the impact of both time-based and throughput- 
based faimmess on various measures of network efficiency 


e Present an analytic framework in which the impact of rate 
diversity on the network performance is quantitatively 
evaluated for each fairmess notion used 


e Validate our model against a deployed 802.11b network 


e Show, by collecting and analyzing trace data, that cur- 
rent 802.11b networks indeed suffer the predicted perfor- 
mance degradation in the presence of rate diversity 


e Present an effective and efficient scheme, TBR (for Time- 
based Regulator), for deploying time-based faimess in ex- 
isting AP-based WLANs, irrespective of the MAC proto- 
col used 


e Describe an efficient 802.11-based implementation of 
TBR that requires changing only the driver on the access 
point, and 


e Demonstrate the relative advantage of time-based fair- 
ness, both analytically (using our model) and experimen- 
tally (using the 802.1 1-based implementation) 


The rest of this paper is organized as follows. Section 2 ana- 
lyzes the expected performance impact of both notions of fair- 
ness and examines which notion of faimess DCF achieves un- 
der various circumstances. Section 3 presents network trace 
analyses and experiments that demonstrate that rate diversity 
is common in today’s networks. Section 4 describes in detail 
our scheme to achieve the time-based faimess, Section 5 evalu- 
ates our scheme’s performance and Section 6 discusses related 
work. 


2 Analysis 


In this section, we argue why time-based fairness is desirable 
in some cases and analyze the achieved throughputs of com- 
peting nodes, possibly using different data rates and packet 
sizes, in 802.11-like COMA WLANs. 


2.1 Impact of Fairness Notions on Efficiency 


We now examine how different notions of faimess impact the 
overall efficiency of multi-rate WLANs. The measure of fair- 
ness between nodes 2 and 7 with equal priorities during an in- 
terval (t1,t2) is: |ai(t1,t2) — a;(t1, t2)|, where a;(t1,t2) and 
a;(t1 ,t2) are their achieved portions of the shared resource. In 
this paper, we only focus on nodes with equal priorities. Dif- 
ferent notions of faimess are captured by differing definitions 
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of a. Let a!(t1,t2) and a (t,,t2) be the channel occupancy 
time and the achieved throughput respectively of node 2 dur- 
ing (t1, 2). 

The choice of faimess notion dictates how the network allo- 
cates the shared resource (in our case channel capacity) during 
periods in which demand exceeds supply. The overall network 
performance as well as the performance of individual nodes 
can be greatly affected by it. We define network efficiency as 
the sum of the utility of each competing node based on their 
shares of shared resource. We use two traffic models, a fluid 
model [8, 27] and a task model [4], to examine the impact of 
faimess notions on overall network efficiency. 


In the fluid model, there is a finite number of flows, each of 
which continuously transfers infinite streams of bits. The net- 
work efficiency can be evaluated using its (average) aggregate 
sustained throughput (AggrThruput). Note that while the in- 
stantaneous throughput of a node will vary depending upon 
the its data rate, the expected instantaneous total throughput is 
time invariant. 


In the task model, there is a finite number of flows, each of 
which transfers a finite number of bits. Since we are providing 
faimess only among competing nodes, we assume that each 
node has one flow. In this model, the instantaneous aggregate 
throughput varies with the remaining task mix. Thus, it is more 
appropriate to look at network efficiency in other ways such 
as the average task completion time, Avg7askTime, and the fi- 
nal task completion time, FinalTaskTime. Short AvgTaskTime 
is especially desirable for mobile nodes since those that have 
completed their communication tasks can tum-off their wire- 
less cards to save energy or move to another place to go on 
with their work. Short FinalTaskTime is also desirable since 
it implies higher long term average aggregate throughput and 
thus the network can potentially accommodate more tasks. 


Figures 3(a) and 3(b) compare the achieved TCP through- 
puts and the channel occupancy times of two competing nodes 
when different faimess notions (RF and TF) are used. These 
figures assume a flow model or a task model in which no flow 
has yet completed. The graphs are based on the experiments 
we conducted. In the remainder of this section we demonstrate 
that these experimental results are consistent with analytical 
predictions. 


Observe that when both nodes transmit at the same rate 
(ll vs11 and 1vs1), the allocations of both throughputs and 
channel occupancy times are identical for both faimess no- 
tions. However, when one node (n1) transmits at 1 Mbps and 
the other (n2) at 11 Mbps (see middle bars in figures), nodes 
achieve equal throughputs under throughput-based faimess, 
but 72 achieves more throughput than nl under time-based 
faimess. The situation is reversed with respect to the alloca- 
tion of channel occupancy time. Each node achieves an equal 
amount of channel occupancy time under time-based faimess, 
but nl gets a much larger share than n2 under throughput- 
based faimess. 
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Figure 3: Achieved TCP throughputs and fractions of channel occupancy time of two competing nodes in three different com- 
binations of data rates: 11 vs] 1, 1vs11 and 1vs1. throughput-based fairness and TF denote the throughput-based and time-based 
fairness notions respectively. E.g. in 3(a), nJ(1/) denotes the throughput achieved by node n/ transmitting at 11 Mbps. 


Measure 
oy (t1,t2) — a7 (t1, t2)| || Better 
lai (t1, t2) — at (ti, te)| || Worse 
AvgTaskTime Worse 


Criteria 


Worse 
Better 


Fairness 


Same 
Better 


Efficiency 
(task model) 


Efficiency AgerThruput Worse | Better 
(fluid model) 


Table 1: Comparison of different measures when the 
throughput-based (RF) and time-based (TF) fairness notions 
are enforced. 


Compared to throughput-based fairness, time-based fairness 
benefits faster nodes at the expense of slower nodes. However, 
the fairness property captured by the baseline property of Sec- 
tion 1 is maintained. Each class of node performs as it would 
in a single-rate 802.11 WLAN. For instance, the achieved 
throughput of nl in both 1vsl1 and lvs1 cases is the same 
under time-based fairness. The same statement can be made 
for other performance measures such as per-packet latency. 


Table 1 compares various measures of fairness and efficiency 
for scenarios in which nodes within a cell compete using dif- 
ferent data rates. As explained in the rest of this section, the 
conclusions captured in this table hold for any number of 
nodes. However, for concreteness, we use the l1vs11 case as a 
concrete example. Under the task model, we assume that each 
node has an equal amount of data to transfer. Technically, the 
same results apply so long as each node has a similar distribu- 
tion of task size. 





When the fluid traffic model is used, higher AggrThruput re- 
sults under time-based fairness as evident in Figure 3(a). Final- 
TaskTime remains unchanged under the task model since the 
network is work-conserving under both fairness notions. How- 
ever, AvgTaskTime under time-based fairness is lower than that 
under throughput-based fairness. Under throughput-based fair- 
ness, AvgTaskTime = FinalTaskTime, since both tasks com- 
plete at the same time. Under time-based fairness, in contrast, 
AvgTaskTime < FinalTaskTime. This is because the task of the 
11 Mbps node will complete sooner, since it achieves higher 
throughput while the completion time of the 1 Mbps node re- 
mains the same. 


The rest of this section examines how well existing 802.11’s 
DCF achieves each notion of fairness, and presents an analyt- 
ical framework to predict the network performance in multi- 
rate WLANs. 


2.2 Fairness in AP-based WLANs 


Traditional fair queuing algorithms designed for wired net- 
works attempt to provide a fair allocation of the bandwidth 
on a shared link [8, 9, 24]. Previous work on Fair schedul- 
ing in wireless networks generally adopted this notion of fair- 
ness [20, 22, 27]. However, unlike wired links, typical wire- 
less networks are half-duplexed in that the channel needs to be 
shared for both transmitting and receiving packets. 


In AP-based WLANs, each AP is just a facilitator and thus 
the resource used by it to transmit packets destined to a client 
should be accounted as part of the resource used by the client 
or its flow. In the rest of this paper, we focus on providing 
fair channel time shares among competing nodes, not flows. 
The channel time used by a competing node is the total chan- 
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nel time used in both transmitting and receiving packets to 
and from the AP. We believe that this notion is more intu- 
itive than the traditional notion of providing fair resource al- 
locations among competing flows. The latter is more suitable 
for wired networks and ad hoc wireless networks, where there 
are no facilitators present (e.g. when the medium is shared by 
nodes in a distributed manner) or the facilitator is the only one 
transmitting on the medium (e.g. router scheduling packets to 
transmit on an output link). 


2.3 Network Model 


In this subsection, we describe the network model that we use 
to analyze the performance of AP-based WLANs. In these 
infrastructure-based WLANs, each wireless node only com- 
municates directly with an AP in order to exchange data with 
another node inside or outside of the WLAN. 


As in much of the existing literature [8 , 27], we base our anal- 
ysis on the fluid traffic model, and thus are concemed with Ag- 
grThruput. However, the results in this section clearly indicate 
that when the task traffic model is used, the network efficiency 
in terms of Avg7askTime is better under time-based faimess 
than under throughput-based faimess (see Section 2.1). 


Let J be the set of competing nodes and n its cardinality. We 
define d; and s; as the data rate used and data packet size used 
by node i. For simplicity of analysis, we assume that d; and s; 
apply to data packets in both uplink and downlink directions 
of node 2. 


We define the channel occupancy time T(i),0 < T(i) < 1, 
of node 7 as the fraction of time a wireless node 2 is able to 
access the channel to either transmit or receive packets to and 
from the AP. The channel occupancy time necessary to trans- 
fer a data packet includes i) the transmission time of the data 
packet, ii) the transmission time of a synchronous ack, iii) the 
propagation delays, iv) the inter-frame idle periods necessary 
for a node to be idle before accessing the channel, and v) the 
amount of time required to perform retransmissions when nec- 
essary. Since we assume that the channel is busy all the time: 


»FO=1 (1) 


wel 


Let R(J) and R(i) be the total throughput achieved by all 
nodes in J and the achieved throughput of node 7 respectively. 
We can express R(i) in terms of T() as: 


R(t) = T(t) x Y(day 8:1) (2) 


where (dj, ;, ) is the baseline throughput (that nodes expe- 
rience) as a function of d;, the data rate, and s;, the packet size, 
holding all else equal. The baseline throughput +(d;, s;, J) 
equals the maximum total achieved throughput when all nodes 
(J) use the same packet size and data rate under similar loss 
characteristics. For instance, when two nodes simultaneously 
transfer files using 1500-byte TCP packets and a data rate of 
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11 Mbps, the baseline throughput (as shown in Figure 2) is 
5.08 Mbps. However, the actual throughput R(z) node z de- 
pends upon the fraction of time 7 was able to access the chan- 
nel, T(i). The total actual throughputof the network is simply: 


R(I) = 5~ R(ji) (3) 


ied 


Baseline throughput increases with the increase in data trans- 
mission rate as well as packet size. The latter is due to re- 
duced per-packet overhead as a result of the larger number 
of payload bits per packet. By expressing R(z) in terms of 
(di, $i, 1), we avoid dealing directly with other factors that 
affect the throughput such as the back-off periods and physi- 
cal layer overhead, that are independent of the work covered 
in this paper. (a, s, J) can be obtained both theoretically and 
experimentally. In Section 2.7, we report measured values of 
7(d, s, J) for various values of d. Furthermore, we do not deal 
with varying loss cha.acteristics since our goal is in under- 
standing how diverse data rates and packet sizes affect the net- 
work performance. 


2.4 Impact of DCF on Fairness Notions 


802.11’s DCF (Distributed Coordinating Function) is far-and- 
away the most commonly used contention resolution method 
in 802.11 networks. Although an alternative Point Coordinat- 
ing Function (PCF) exists, it is not implemented by most AP 
vendors because of its complexity and issues of co-existence 
with DCF-based networks. DCF gives equal transmission op- 
portunities (or long-term channel access probability) to each 
contender [17, 26]. 


Therefore, competing nodes attempting to send data packets 
to the AP over the same time interval will be able to trans- 
mit equal numbers of frames. DCF’s transmission opportunity 
based mechanism provides fair allocations of both throughput 
and channel occupancy time only if all contending nodes i) 
use the same date rate, ii) use the same packet size, and iii) ex- 
perience very similar loss characteristics. If only the last two 
conditions hold, DCF achieves throughput-based fairness but 
does not achieve time-based fairness. For any other combina- 
tion, DCF achieves neither time-based fairmess nor throughput- 
based fairness. 


Figure 4 shows the throughputs achieved by three competing 
nodes that are either sending or receiving data using the max- 
imum data rate of 11 Mbps and the maximum packet size of 
1500 bytes. In uplink directions, the throughput achieved by 
each node is approximately equal due to DCF. In downlink 
directions, the throughput achieved by each node is approx- 
imately equal largely due to the AP queuing scheme, which 
usually transmits to wireless clients in a round-robin manner. 
TCP throughputs are significantly less than UDP throughputs 
because the transmission overhead of TCP ack packets. The to- 
tal throughputs achieved in the uplink direction are higher than 
those in the downlink direction. This is because one 802.11 
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Figure 4: UDP and TCP throughputs achieved by three com- 
peting nodes (Cisco-350 cards) each of which is exchanging 
data at 11 Mbps with a common AP (Cabletron Roamabout- 
2000). “Up” and “Down” x-axis labels denote that the nodes 
are sending data to and receiving from the AP respectively. 


sending node (the AP) cannot fully utilize or saturate the chan- 
nel since a transmitting node is required to back-off for a 
random period, between O and 610 us, after every success- 
ful packet transmission. This overhead is reduced with the in- 
crease in number of competing nodes. 


We now derive the general expression of T'(7), the fraction of 
time node 7 is able to transmit or receive packets under DCF. 
For ease of notation, we will use 7; in place of 7(d,, s;, I). For 
steady state performance, we can assume that in each round, 
each competing node transfers a single packet. Thus, T'(2) is 
simply the ratio of the time required for node 2 to transfer a 
data frame, which is aa to the total time required for every 


node in J to transfer a data frame. 

= 4: 

ee = a 
JEL 3 


2.4.1 Impact of Rate Diversity 


T(i) (4) 


To understand the impact of rate diversity, let’s assume that 
each node uses the same packet size, i.e. Vi,j € I, 8; = 8;. 
Therefore, based on Equations 2 and 3, 


1 


throughput-based fairness. Observe, however, the amount of 
throughput is dependent on the baseline throughputs of all 
nodes in J, which in tum depend on their data rates and packet 
Sizes. 


The channel occupancy time Ti) of node 7 is inversely pro- 
portional to the baseline throughput of node 2, which increases 
with the increase in transmission rate. Thus, as expected , nodes 
with slower data rates occupy the channel much longer than 
those with higher data rates, leading to degradation in the over- 
all network performance. 


24.2 Impact of Packet Size Diversity 


The impact of packet size diversity can be understood by as- 
suming that each node uses the same data rate, ie Vi,j € J, 
d; = d;. Based on Equations 2 and 3, we have: 


$i, 


Ti) ==> 8 
(7) Sere (8) 


34 
= oy 
Set 
Dies i 


Dyes zs 


Rj) = (9) 


R(T) = (10) 


Once again, R(i) depends on the baseline throughputs of all 
other competing nodes. However, the equations make it clear 
that in this case T(i) and R(i) may differ across nodes, de- 
pending upon packet size. 


2.5 Impact of the AP Queuing Scheme 


The queuing mechanism at the AP dictates the channel band- 
width allocation to clients in the downlink direction. Since the 
channel conditions at the clients vary, different data transmis- 
sion rates are often used for different clients. As far as we 
know, the existing literature on scheduling schemes [20, 22, 
27] does not consider the impact of rate diversity. Thus, the 
aggregate network throughput when only downlink traffic is 
present is impacted in the same way as previously explained. 
We also note that if loss rates experienced by nodes differ and 
both packet transmissions in uplink and downlink directions 
use different data rates, the achieved throughputs of compet- 
ing clients may not be equal or easily predictable, even when 
all nodes use DCF and the AP employs a fair queuing scheme. 


2.6 Impact of Time-based Fairness 





T(i) = ar (5) 
Lie ry Under the time-based faimess, our proposed definition of fair- 
i ness, each node achieves an equal share of channel occupancy 
R(t) = es (6) time. Thus, 
ae 7% T'(i) = a (11) 
RD) = (7) 
Lier Ww Substituting Equation 11 in Equations 2 and 3, 
Equation 6 clearly shows that the throughput of each node "i 
i is the same. Thus, under these conditions, DCF achieves R'(i) = (12) 
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Table 2: The experimentally achieved total throughput (or 
the baseline throughput) of the two nodes simultaneously ex- 
changing data at the same data rate d and packet size s. Each 
node has a similar frame loss rate of less than 2%. 


Faimess 
Criteria 





Table 3: Comparison of achieved throughputs (in Mbps) of 
four nodes, each transmitting at 1,2, 11 and 11 Mbps respec- 
tively,under RF and TF. Note that R(n1) under TF is the same 
as what n1 would achieve if all 12, n3 and n4 transmit at 1 
Mbps. 


1 
RY) = — 0% (13) 


tel 


Notice that R’(z) only depends on what node i can achieve un- 
der the given conditions and the number of competing nodes. 
It does not depend upon the data rates or packet sizes used 
by competing nodes. Unlike R(J) shown in previous subsec- 
tions, R’(I) is a simple summation of each node’s maximum 
achievable throughput when all competing nodes use its data 
rate and packet size. R’(I), and R(J) in Equations 7 and 10 
will be equal if and only if all nodes in J use the same data rate 
and packet size. 


2.7 Examples 


In this section we illustrate the ramifications of the differences 
between Equation 12 and Equation 6 with a small example. 


Table 2 shows the experimentally derived baseline throughputs 
of two identical competing nodes as a function of transmission 
rate. This provides an estimate of baseline throughput for var- 
ious transmission rates. 


Using these values, we compute the throughputs when J con- 
tains four competing nodes, one communicating at 1 Mbps, 
one at 2 Mbps, and at 11 Mbps. These are shown in Table 3. 
The achieved throughput of the slower nodes is less under 
time-based fairness than under throughput-based faimess. Un- 
der time-based faimess, the 1 Mbps and 2 Mbps nodes achieve 
the throughput they would have achieved of all four nodes 
were running at their speed. The 11 Mbps nodes achieve con- 
siderably higher throughput under time-based faimess, and the 
total throughput improves by 82%. 


3 Existence of Rate Diversity 


In this section, we discuss in detail 1) whether rate diversity 
exists in today’s 802.11b networks and ii) whether a single 
user or multiple users are actively exchanging data during the 
intervals in which the network is saturated. 


To investigate the prevalence of rate diversity, we collected 
traces of wireless network traffic at one-day Iris student work- 
shop at MIT. There were about 45 attendees and more than 
half turned on their wircless laptops. We set up a laptop to 
sniff data during each of the three 90-minute sessions, WS-1, 
WS-2 and WS-3, all of which took place in a single room of 
about 40’ x 25’. 


Figure 1 shows the fractions of data bytes transferred using 
each of the four possible rates during each session. It is clear 
that rate diversity exists even ina rclatively small room. During 
WS-2, more than 30% of the data bytes were transferred using 
data rates lower than 11 Mbps. 


We also set up an experiment to investigate how an AP change 
data rates to various clients in indoor office environments. We 
placed a Cabletron Roamabout-2000 AP in a 18’ x 14’ office 7’ 
above ground. A sender with a wired connectiontothe AP sent 
unicast UDP data packets at the saturation rate simultaneously 
to four different receivers. The first node was about 4’ away 
from the AP, the second 12’ and one thin, wooden wall away, 
the third 26’ and two thin wooden walls away and the fourth 
30’ and two thick walls in between. As shown in Figure | (see 
EXP-1), more than 50% of the bytes were transferred using the 
lowest data rate. 


In fact, a recent extensive wireless network usage study on a 
university campus has found that the average received signal 
strength varies widely evcn among positions that are within 
20’ of an access point [19]. Thus, we believe that rate diversity 
is prevalent in many indoor WLANs and its impact would be 
much more pronounced with mixed deployments of 802.11b 
and 802.11g networks. 


The negative impact of rate diversity is significant only if the 
following two conditions are true: i) more than one compet- 
ing node exchange data during the periods in which network is 
saturated and ii) competing nodes use diverse data rates. Our 
analysis of this particular workshop trace data, however, shows 
that the network is well over-provisioned with 7 APs provid- 
ing a combined channel capacity of 33 Mbps. However, recent 
studies have shown that in many enterprise networks [2] and 
university residential halls [18], WLANs carry significant traf- 
fic and contain many APs that have a lot of busy or congested 
periods. 


We analyzed wireless tcpdump trace of Whittemore, a residen- 
tial facility in the Dartmouth business school where students 
were required to own laptops. This data was collected by Kotz 
et al. over the Spring semester [18] and was made publicly 
available by Kotz. Unfortunately, the trace data does not con- 
tain the data transmission rate used for each frame transmis- 
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Figure 5: The fraction of throughput achieved by the heaviest 
user at a busy AP during busy 1-second intervals. 


sion. Nonetheless, we can identify the busy periods in which 
an AP is carrying close-to the maximum amount of data, and 
investigate whether more than one user actively exchange data 
during congested periods. 


Since TCP dominated the traffic, we conservatively define busy 
or congested intervals as those in which the total data through- 
put at the AP exceeded 4 Mbps, 80% of the commonly ob- 
served TCP saturation throughput when nodes transmit at the 
maximum data rate and experience a very low loss rate of 1% 
to 2%. 


Figure 5 plots the fraction of aggregate throughput achieved 
during busy 1-second intervals by the heaviest user at an AP at 
Whittemore on 8 April 2002, a Spring Monday. The heaviest 
user is one that exchanged the most bytes with the AP. Al- 
though the majority of bytes were transferred by one user on 
average, it is clear that the heaviest user alone rarely saturated 
the channel. In most 1-second busy intervals, users other than 
the heaviest user exchanged significant amounts of data. 


4 Time-based Regulator 


In the previous sections, we have argued that competing nodes 
should be given an equal amount of long-term channel occu- 
pancy time. As explained before, in AP-based WLANs, the 
MAC protocol and the queuing scheme at the AP in com- 
bination determine the channel time allocation. Therefore, to 
achieve a desired channel time allocation, coordination is nec- 
essary between the MAC protocol and the queuing scheme. 
Our proposed Time-based Regulator runs at each AP, coordi- 
nates with clients when necessary and works in conjunction 
with any MAC protocol. 


TBR provides an equal share of long-term channel occupancy 
time to each competing client node by 


e Dictating how packet transmissions are scheduled at the 
AP as well as at the clients 
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PROCEDURE ASSOCIATEEVENT(?%) { 
tokens; — T*™+ 
bucket; c= geet 
rate, <-- fair share of channel occupancy time 
initialize queue; 
} 
PROCEDURE FILLEVENT(E) { 
for each bucket; 
tokens; — tokens; + (t * rate;) 
if (tokens; > bucket,) 
tokens; « bucket; 
} 
PROCEDURE APPTXEVENT(p) { 
2 «-- destination of p 
enqueue p to queue; 
} 
PROCEDURE MACTXEVENT() { 
for each station 7 starting with nextz 
if queue; is not empty and tokens; > 0 
dequeue a packet p from queue; 
ask the MAC to transmit p 
nexti +- next station after 2 


: 


PROCEDURE COMPLETEEVENT(p) { 
t «-- channel occupancy time of p 
if p was sent by AP 

2 «-- destination of p 
else 


2 «-- source of p 
tokens; «-- tokens; —t 
if (actual; = 0) 

start; — current time 
actual; -- actual; + t 





Figure 6: Pseudo-code of TBR 


e Taking into account the channel occupancy time of traffic 
in both downlink and uplink directions, and 


e Taking into account varying traffic conditions, loss rates, 
data rates, and frame sizes 


A typical implementation of TBR requires no modification to 
the underlying MAC protocol and to the drivers of mobile 
clients, allowing incremental deployment and preserving back- 
ward compatibility. Modifications to the clients, however, are 
necessary to preserve correctness in cases where the uplink 
UDP flows make up a significant fraction of the WLAN traf- 
fic. We will discuss more on this issue in the next subsection. 


TBR is based on the leaky bucket scheme [3]. The fundamental 
unit or token used in the implementation is the channel occu- 
pancy time in terms of micro-seconds. TBR only schedules the 
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transmission of a packet destined to or originated from a client 
only if the node has not used up all its available channel time. 


Figure 6 shows the pseudo-code of TBR that runs on the AP. 
TBR sits above the MAC layer and below the network layer 
and is implemented in five event handlers, each of which is 
triggered by the upper layer, timer or the MAC layer. 


When a node 7 associates with the AP (i.e. joins the network), 
ASSOCIATEEVENT is triggered. The procedure i) creates out- 
put queue queue; and ii) initializes tokens;, the available to- 
kens, bucket;, the maximum amount of tokens that the node 
can accumulate, and rate; , the rate at which tokens are being 
te-filled. 


Whenever the upper layer has a packet p to transmit, it calls 
APPTXEVENT. TBR simply enqueues the packet to queue; 
where 2 is the destination of p. 


TBR adjusts tokens; according to the channel occupancy time 
of transmitted frames originated from or destined to node 27. 
Section 4.2 described how TBR computes the channel occu- 
pancy time. bucket; determines the maximum length of the 
burst period in which node 7 can transmit successively (if no 
other nodes can transmit). bucket; can affect the short-term 
fairness and we discuss this issue later in Section 4.5. 


TBR sets up a timer that periodically calls FILLEVENT, which 
for each node i, updates tokens; according to rate; and t, 
the time elapsed since the last time FILLEVENT was called. 
rate, is the rate at which tokens are being re-filled. We note 
that 5", rate; = 1, where n is the number of active client 
nodes. In general, rate; can vary among client nodes depend- 
ing on the desired faimess policy. If each competing node 
should receive an equal share of the channel occupancy time, 
rate; = i, However, in practice, not all nodes can consume 
their available channel time according to the allocation. TBR 
ensures that the system remain work conserving by adjusting 
the token rates appropriately as discussed in Section 4.3. 


4.1 Scheduling Frame Transmissions 


Whenever the MAC layer is ready to accept a new packet for 
transmission, it calls HWTXEVENT. TBR decides which back- 
logged packet to release as follows. TBR chooses one out- 
put queue among all the output queues with positive available 
channel time (tokens) and dequeues a packet for transmission. 


The manner in which the output queue is chosen has no impact 
on the overall correctness since only the queues with positive 
tokens are considered. Nonetheless, the order could impact the 
short-term faimmess. For simplicity and to alleviate short-term 
unfairness, TBR chooses the output queue among those with 
positive tokens in a round-robin manner. We note that short- 
term unfairness can further be reduced by choosing the queue 
which has the packet with the shortest potential final comple- 
tion time as in traditional fair queuing schemes [8, 24]. 


Once the output queue is chosen, TBR can decide which frame 
in the queue gets transmitted. For TCP, in-order packet deliv- 


ery is desirable and thus first-in-first-out discipline is prefer- 
able. However, if there are time-sensitive packets (used by 
real-time protocols), they should have priority over TCP pack- 
ets with earlier arrival times. The correctness of TBR does not 
depend on how a packet to dequeue is chosen. We also note 
that TBR works with any buffering scheme (e.g. RED, drop- 
tail), whose goal is to decides which packets to drop when 
the queue is getting full. Note that we distinguish buffering 
schemes from packet scheduling schemes. The former is re- 
sponsible for deciding which packets to drop whereas the latter 
decides which packet gets transmitted [8]. 


TBR also dictates the scheduling of packet transmissions at the 
clients. Specifically, whenever tokens; < 0, TBR needs to ex- 
plicitly inform node 2 to delay transmission for a short amount 
of time. This can be accomplished in two major ways. First, 
the TBR agent at the AP informs the client by either sending 
an explicit notification packet or piggyback such information 
in a downlink packet when possible. Second, the client mon- 
itors the total channel occupancy time of packets transmitted 
and received and transmits only if there is available channel 
time allocated for the node. To do so, the client only needs to 
know rate;. However, as we explain in Section 4.3, TBR at 
the AP may update rate; depending on the overall traffic con- 
ditions and when that happens, TBR needs to inform the client. 
In both cases, a client agent is necessary at each client to com- 
municate with TBR at the AP. We choose the first method for 
simplicity. 

The actual amount of communication overhead depends on the 
MAC protocol used. TBR requires a single bit in the MAC 
header of a data frame transmission to inform the client to de- 
lay its transmission for a pre-determined amount of time. In 
cases where there is only uplink traffic, TBR can still use the 
same procedure if the underlying MAC protocol (e.g. DCF) 
employs a stop-and-go retransmission strategy. A stop-and- 
go protocol requires the node receiving a data frame to re- 
ply with a synchronous acknowledgment, which can carry the 
TBR notification bit. Furthermore, if the underlying MAC pro- 
tocol employs a polling mechanism (such as 802.11’s PCF), 
no explicit communication is necessary since TBR can dictate 
which node gets polled. 


Cooperation from each client is only necessary if the client 
has uplink UDP flows that represent a significant fraction 
of its traffic. Studies of WLAN traffic at university cam- 
puses [18, 25] and at a multi-day conference [1] show that 
TCP accounted for more than 90% of bytes exchanged over 
the WLANs. TCP data packets are paced by TCP ack packets 
(“ack clocking” [13]) sent out by the receiver. In a typical sce- 
nario, all TCP data and ack packets go through the same AP. 
Therefore, delaying TCP data (ack) packets at the AP has the 
effect of slowing down the sending rates of downlink (uplink) 
TCP flows. 

We note that our current TBR implementation does not contain 


the client-side implementation of TBR. As we demonstrate in 
Section 5, TBR without the client cooperation can effectively 
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provide long-term channel time guarantees for TCP flows in 
both directions as well as downlink UDP flows. 


4.2 Computing Channel Occupancy Time 


Whenever the MAC layer has either finished sending or re- 
ceived packet p, it triggers COMPLETEEVENT. This procedure 
subtracts the channel occupancy time of p from the tokens as- 
sociated with node 7 that is the source or destination of p. It 
also modifies actual;, the actual tokens used since start;. We 
will explain how TBR uses actual; in the next subsection. 


We now describe how to compute the channel occupancy time 
for packet p. We define packet transfer time as the total time 
required to transfer a data packet at the 802.11 MAC layer, 
which is typically the sum of i) the transmission time of the 
data packet, ii) the transmission time of a synchronous MAC- 
layer ack when necessary, iii) propagation delays for both the 
data and ack packets, and iv) the inter-frame idle periods nec- 
essary for the sending node to be idle before accessing the 
channel. Since the MAC-layer may perform retransmissions 
upon a transmission failure, the channel occupancy time is the 
sum of the packet transfer time of each transmission until p 
has successfully been transmitted or dropped as a result of an 
undeliverable failure. Therefore, failed packets also contribute 
to the channel occupancy time of the sending node. 


Taking into account retransmissions is straight forward in the 
downlink direction. However, in the uplink direction, the AP is 
not aware of the exact number of retransmission attempts made 
by the client stations. Ideally, the underlying MAC protocol 
should include a retry sequence number field (about 4 bits) in 
the header to indicate how many retransmissions precede the 
current packet transmission. 


When retransmission information is not available for each 
packet received and the necessary header modification is not 
an option, the AP needs to estimate the information necessary 
to compute the channel occupancy time. We distinguish two 
types of losses at the AP: one detected at the MAC layer (due 
to the CRC check failure) and the other at the physical layer. In 
the former, it is highly likely that the MAC header, whose size 
is relatively much smaller than the typical payload size, is not 
corrupted and thus the AP can determine the source address 
of the failed transmission as well as the transmission rate. We 
note that the MAC layer header can be made robust against 
channel errors by transmitting at a lower data rate. 


However, if the frame loss is detected at the physical layer, 
TBR can be aware of the loss but may not know the necessary 
transmission information. We believe that heuristics can be de- 
veloped to estimate the transmission information of each loss 
detected at the physical layer based on i) the number of active 
clients in the last few dozen milliseconds, ii) the likelihood of 
each client contending, and iii) their steady state loss rates at 
the downlink direction. We plan to develop such heuristics in 
the future. 


43 Keeping Channel Utilization High 


When traffic contains a mixture of TCP and UDP flows that 
have various sending rates (and bottleneck link bandwidth), it 
is important to correctly determine the amount of channel oc- 
cupancy time made available to each node. Specifically, TBR 
needs to adjust rate; to reflect changing traffic conditions. For 
instance, the system will be under-utilized if we give each node 
+ of the available channel time but some nodes cannot con- 
sume all of their available time shares whereas others can con- 
sume more if allowed. 


TBR periodically adjusts rate; associated with each node 2 so 
that the channel utilization is kept at maximum without violat- 
ing the max-min fairness constraint [6, 14]. That is, the small- 
est rate; in the network must be as large as possible. Subject 
to this constraint, the second smallest token rate must also be 
as large as possible. 


We note that DCF in conjunction with a simple round-robin 
queuing scheme at the AP generally achieves the max-min no- 
tion of faimess when only TCP flows are involved. Assume 
that there are 3 uplink TCP flows and that one flow can only 
consume = of the channel bandwidth (the wireless hop is not 
its bottleneck link). DCF will allow each of the remaining 
flows to consume 2 of channel bandwidth provided that the 
bottleneck link of both flows is the wireless link. 

TBR with any MAC protocol achieves the same fairness crite- 
ria provided that the MAC layer has the work conserving prop- 
erty that DCF does, i.e. each client node with data to transmit 
contends for channel access opportunistically. Notice that the 
max-min faimess criteria does not require that the actual de- 
mand of each node is known. Rather, one can simply achieve 
the faimess goal by incrementally giving more channel time 
to each competing node that can consume all the channel time 
made available to it [3]. We implement this general idea in 
TBR. 


Initially each competing node starts with the desired token 
rate of i. TBR schedules a timer event called ADJUSTRA- 
TEEVENT that periodically adjusts the token rate available to 
each node. As shown in Figure 7, ADJUSTRATEEVENT com- 
putes the excess capacity of the under-utilized nodes ,each with 
the actual token rate (actual;) lower than the assigned rate by 
the threshold R*”. It then computes the excess capacity E™” 
to redistribute equally among nodes (J’) that have fully utilized 
the provisioned bandwidth in the previous round. 


The actual method of computing E™*” is of little importance 
for the long-term correctness so long as £”” is not too big. 
However, £™’” does affect the responsiveness of TBR to 
changing traffic conditions. We will discuss more about this 
in Section 4.5. If E™*” is too large, the instantaneous through- 
puts experienced by flows can significantly vary. Such behav- 
iors may increase the buffer requirements at the nodes to avoid 
TCP ack compression that can lead to packet drops. 


Figure 7 shows a particular way of choosing E™”. We pick, 
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PROCEDURE ADJUSTRATEEVENT() { 
for each node i 
excess «- rate; — ei 
if (encess < Rt) 
if excess < E™™”) 
Emin --d 
if ercess > E™°*) 
m—1 


Gy 


else 
add i to set I’ 
Emin te Emin Se9 
for each node j € I’ 


ee 
rate; +- ratej;+ aldghs 


rat€m < rate, — E™™” 
for each node 7 € I 
actual; +- 0 





Figure 7: Pseudo-code of the token rate adjustment event 


among all under-utilized nodes, node m with the maximal ex- 
cess capacity (the largest difference in actual and assigned to- 
ken rate). Half of £™*” is subtracted from m’s token rate and 
the other half redistributed among nodes that have consumed 
tokens at rates close to their assigned rates. In Section 5, we 
show that TBR is able to keep the channel utilization high in 
the presence of varying traffic conditions. 


4.4 An 802.11-based Implementation 


We implemented TBR in the HostAP [15] driver running on a 
Linux PC as a proof of concept. The HostAP driver imple- 
ments access point functionality so that PCs equipped with 
popular Prism chipset based 802.11 cards can act as APs. We 
use unique 6-byte MAC addresses as node identifiers. 


We note that TBR requires APs to set up per-node output 
queue. However, the total buffer space requirement is compa- 
table between a normal AP and an AP with TBR. For instance, 
if an existing AP has the total queue size of x packets than a 
TBR-equipped AP can setup n queues each with ~ packets, 
where n is the number of competing nodes. For ease of im- 
plementation, our TBR implementation uses FIFO queues. As 
explained before, TBR can work with any buffering scheme. 


Finally, we note that the current implementation of TBR does 
not use the retransmission information in computing the packet 
transfer time but we plan to do so in the future. Thus, TBR in 
some cases can cause slight biases in granting channel occu- 
pancy time to competing nodes. Nonetheless, as we show in 
Section 5, it does well in achieving its goal. 
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4.5 Discussion 


TBR is currently intended for ensuring that each competing 
node receives an equal share of channel occupancy time based 
on max-min faimess over the long run. As we later demon- 
strate in Section 5, TBR works well when competing flows 
last for hundreds of packets. 


Although we believe that long-lived flows (e.g. file transfer ap- 
plications) are usually the cause of congestion in enterprise and 
university networks, we acknowledge that congestion in hot- 
spot access networks may be caused by many short-lived flows 
with diverse data rates, each sending only dozens of packets. 


Responsiveness of TBR relies on how it adjusts the token rate 
assigned to each competing node and how often (see AD- 
JUSTRATEE VENT). Furthermore, the burst period (bucket,) in 
which node 7 can transmit successively also influences the re- 
sponsiveness of TBR as well as short-term faimess. Special at- 
tention must be paid to a packet-level interaction between TBR 
and the underlying MAC so that TBR can respond to varying 
traffic conditions in the order of tens of packet transfer time. In 
the future, we plan to understand each of these issues in detail 
and make TBR responsive for very short-lived flows as well. 


Large bucket; can exacerbate the short-term unfaimess, i.e. 
some competing nodes do not achieve their desired fair shares 
within a very short interval, commonly found in 802.11 
WLANs [17]. Short-term unfaimess in its most severe form 
leads to TCP ack compression in which multiple TCP acks ar- 
rive at the sender, which then sends several TCP packets suc- 
cessively, leading to undesirable packet drops at the bottleneck 
queue. However, the TCP ack compression problem can be ef- 
fectively solved by pacing TCP packets [5]. 


TBR can potentially be modified to provide each competing 
node with the desired share of channel occupancy time (not 
necessarily equal). Therefore, QoS mechanisms may use TBR 
to provide QoS at existing AP-based WLANs. We also note 
that although the current implementation of TBR allocates 
channel time to nodes, it can be extended to allocate channel 
time among various flows of each node. 


We note that the 802.1 le standard [12] currently being drafted 
defines quality of service support for the 802.11 MAC. Us- 
ing 802.11e, competing nodes acquire Transmission Opportu- 
nities (TXOP), each of which is defined as an interval of time 
when a station has the right to initiate transmissions. TXOPs 
are allocated via contention or granted through the centralized 
coordinator like the AP. 802.1 le differentiates the probability 
of channel access based on the traffic categories. TBR can be 
integrated with 802.1le by choosing appropriate traffic cate- 
gories for each competing node according to their fair share of 
channel occupancy time. 


§ Evaluation 


We setup experiments to evaluate the correctness and per- 
formance of TBR. We used a PIII-700MHz Linux laptop 
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Figure 8: TCP throughputs achieved in either uplink or downlink direction by two competing nodes using the same data rate. 
Exp-Normal and Exp-TBR denote the experiments that were run with the AP equipped without or with TBR respectively. n/(J1) 
denotes the throughput achieved by node n/ transmitting at 11 Mbps. 
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Figure 9: TCP throughputs achieved in either up-link or down-link direction by two competing nodes using different data rates. 
Exp-Normal and Exp-TBR denote the experiments that were run with the AP equipped without or with TBR respectively. Eg6 and 
Eq12 represent the achieved throughputs according to Equation 6 and Equation 12 respectively. nJ(11) denotes the throughput 


achieved by node n/ transmitting at 11Mbps. 


equipped with a D-Link DWL-650 card running the Hostap 
driver as the AP and IPAQs equipped with Cisco-350 cards as 
competing nodes. 


For each type of experiment, we ran in two different AP con- 
figurations: one with TBR, Exp-TBR, and one without, Exp- 
Normal. Each data point is an average of 5 to 10 runs and in 
each run, each contending node sends about 2000 1500-byte 
packets. All throughputs measured are achieved TCP through- 
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puts. 


When the AP is run under the normal configuration, no queue 
is set up in the driver. Instead, the kernel interface queue (with 
the maximum size of 110) is used to store packets. When the 
AP is run with TBR, n queues each with the maximum queue 
size of 100 is set up inside the driver. The kernel interface 
queue is then set to 10. Thus, the total buffer space available to 
each scheme is the same. 
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Figure 8 compares the throughputs achieved by two competing 
nodes when the AP is configured with or without TBR. When 
competing nodes use the same data rate, Exp-TBR and Exp- 
Normal yield almost identical results, showing that TBR incurs 
little overhead. 


When nodes use different data rates, the throughput achieved 
by each competing node as well as the total throughput differ 
significantly depending upon whether TBR is used or not. As 
shown in Figure 9(a), when TBR is used, the total achieved 
throughput in the down-link direction increases by about 6% 
in the 5.5vs11 case, 35% in the 2vs11 case and 103% in the 
lvs11 case. 


Analytical (Eq6) and experimental (Exp-Normal) values agree 
for all the cases when the AP is configured without TBR. 
Similarly, Exp-TBR and Eq/2 show very similar results, af- 
firming that our regulator achieves the objective of providing 
long-term equal channel occupancy time to competing nodes. 
The slight differences in performance between Exp-TBR and 
Eqi2 is due to the fact that TBR needs to estimate channel 
occupancy time without the retransmission information avail- 
able. Whenever a packet loss is experienced by a node, the 
channel occupancy time of that node needs to be decreased 
accordingly. Without the retransmission information, TBR in 
this case slightly biased the node sending at a lower data rate, 
thus decreasing the total throughput by a small amount com- 
pared to Eq/2. In the future, we plan to extract (from the card 
firmware) or estimate retransmission information as suggested 
in Section 4. 
Figure 9(b) shows similar improvements achieved by TBR in 
the up-link direction. We also ran experiments involving mixed 
up-link and down-link TCP flows and found similar results 
(not shown here). 
Throughput || Exp-Normal 
nl 





Table 4: Comparison of achieved TCP throughputs under Exp- 
Normal and Exp-TBR. Node n2 experienced the bottleneck 
bandwidth of 2.1 Mbps whereas node n1 could send as fast as 
it could (TCP permitted). Both nodes transmitted at 11 Mbps. 


To understand how well TBR works when traffic contains 
flows with various demands, we set up a scenario that involved 
two nodes, n/ and n2, each sending TCP packets at the same 
data rate of 11 Mbps but experienced different bottleneck link 
capacities. n2 experienced the bottleneck bandwidth of 2.1 
Mbps while the wireless link is n2’s bottleneck. We achieved 
this by limiting the sending rate of the application generating 
TCP packets at n2. The expected DCF’s behavior is to give 
n2 2.1 Mbps of channel bandwidth and n/ the remainder. Ta- 
ble 4 shows the throughputs achieved under Exp-7TBR and Exp- 
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Normal. There is no significant difference between the two sets 
of results showing that the rate adjustment algorithm described 
in Section 4.3 works. 


6 Related Work 


We note that the general idea of temporal sharing in the context 
of multi-rate WLANs has been mentioned before by Sadeghi et 
al. [23]. They have proposed an opportunistic rate adaptation 
scheme (called OAR) that achieves significant throughput gain 
over previously proposed rate adaptation schemes [11, 16]. 
The key idea behind OAR is to allow nodes that have high- 
quality channel condition to transmit more than one packet at 
a time taking advantage of time-correlated channel conditions. 
OAR simply allows a node that can transmit at 11 Mbps 5 
times more opportunities than the node transmitting at 2 Mbps. 
OAR justifies this by saying that nodes are achieving simi- 
lar time-shares as when they both are transmitting at 2 Mbps. 
OAR is a DCF-based protocol mainly intended for ad hoc net- 
works and requires modifications to DCF. Unlike AP-based 
networks, ad hoc networks, in which nodes communicate with 
each other without using access points, are more suitable when 
communications among wireless nodes are dominant or no 
wired infrastructure exists. In contrast, AP-based networks are 
designed for communications among wireless nodes and other 
nodes that can be reached via a wired infrastructure to which 
APs are connected. 


Unlike the previous work, we investigate and explain the dif- 
fering impacts of the faimess notions on the network perfor- 
mance and our work focuses on AP-based 802.11 networks in 
which the queuing scheme at the AP significantly impacts the 
channel capacity allocation. 


Recently, Heusse et al. have shown through simulations and 
experiments that performance degradation occurs when two 
nodes are sending at different data rates [10]. Through anal- 
ysis, authors show that the node sending at a lower data rate 
will achieve the same throughput as other nodes sending at 
higher data rate. The authors do not suggest any mechanism to 
Initigate this effects. 


Efforts have been made in developing distributed fair schedul- 
ing algorithms that are suitable for the shared wireless 
medium. (20, 22, 27]. Like the schemes proposed in wired 
networks [8, 9, 24], these wireless scheduling algorithms [20, 
22, 27] neither take into account the impact of transmission 
rate diversity nor the channel resource for both downlink and 
uplink traffic as most schemes [22, 27] were targeted for ad 
hoc wireless networks. 


7 Summary and Conclusion 


We started by showing that, in the presence of rate diver- 
sity, the throughput-based faimess notion implemented by the 
802.11’s popular MAC protocol and the traditional queuing 
schemes at the APs leads to a situation in which the aggregate 
throughput is determined largely by the slowest node. 
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We next presented a time-based notion of fairness that pro- 
vides an equal amount of long-term channel occupancy time 
to each competing node. This prevents faster nodes from being 
dragged down by slower ones. Moreover, it satisfies what we 
called the baseline property, i.e., the achieved throughput of 
any competing node in a multi-rate WLAN is equal to what it 
would achieve in a singl¢-rate WLAN in which all competing 
nodes transmit at its data rate. In the presence of rate diversity, 
using this definition of fairness can lead to vastly improved ag- 
gregate network throughput, more than 100% in some realistic 
scenarios. 


We next described a practical scheme called TBR that works 
in conjunction with any MAC protocol to provide long-term 
time-based faimess in AP-based WLANs by appropriately 
scheduling packet transmissions. We showed that TBR can be 
implemented in an AP driver in a way that is backwards com- 
patible with cxisting 802.11 standard. We implemented our 
scheme in the Linux Hostap driver running on a PC used as the 
AP, and evaluated it through a series of experiments. In the ab- 
sence of rate diversity, the performance of our implementation 
is equivalent to the standard implementation. In the presence 
of rate diversity, it achieves the predicted gains. 


In today’s AP-based 802.11b WLANs, rate diversity is already 
common as our trace analyses show. As newer standards such 
as 802.11g are deployed, the problem will become worse. For 
an extended period of time 802.11 WLANs will run in a mixed 
mode, and if 802.1 1g clients are slowed down to run at the rate 
of 802.11b clients, there will be little incentive to upgrade. We 
believe that switching to time-based fairness is a good option. 
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Abstract 

Many Wireless Sensor Network (WSN) applications are 
composed of a mixture of deployed devices with varying 
capabilities, from extremely constrained 8-bit “Motes” to 
less resource-constrained 32-bit “Microservers”. EmStar 
is a software environment for developing and deploying 
complex WSN applications on networks of 32-bit embed- 
ded Microserver platforms, and integrating with networks 
of Motes. EmStar consists of libraries that implement 
message-passing IPC primitives, tools that support simu- 
lation, emulation, and visualization of live systems, both 
real and simulated, and services that support networking, 
sensing, and time synchronization. While EmStar’s design 
has favored ease of use and modularity over efficiency, the 
resulting increase in overhead has not been an impediment 
to any of our current projects. 


1 Introduction 


The field of wireless sensor networks (WSNs) is growing 
in importance [1], with new applications appearing in the 
commercial, scientific, and military spheres, and an evolv- 
ing family of platforms and hardware. One of the most 
promising signs in the field is a growing involvement by 
researchers outside the networking systems field who are 
bringing new application needs to the table. A recent NSF 
Workshop report [4] details a number of these needs, build- 
ing on early experience with deployments (e.g. GDI [7], 
CENS [23], James Reserve [26]). 

Many of these applications lead to “tiered architecture” 
designs, in which the system is composed of a mixture 
of platforms with different costs, capabilities and energy 
budgets [5] [21]. Low capability nodes, often Crossbow 
Mica Motes [24] running TinyOS [17], can perform simple 
tasks and provide long life at low cost. The high capability 
nodes, or Microservers, generally consume more energy, 
but in turn can run more complex software and support 
more sophisticated sensors. EmStar is a software environ- 
ment targeted at Microserver platforms. 

Microservers, typically iPAQ or Crossbow Stargate plat- 
forms, are central to several new applications at CENS. The 
Extensible Sensing System (ESS) employs Microservers as 


data sinks to collect and report microclimate data at the 
James Reserve. A proposed 50-node seismic network will 
use Stargates to measure and report seismic activity using 
a high-precision multichannel Analog to Digital Converter 
(ADC). Ongoing research in acoustic sensing uses iPAQ 
hardware to do beamforming and animal call detection. 
Although EmStar systems do not target Motes as a plat- 
form, EmStar systems can easily interoperate with Motes 
and Mote networks. 

In this paper, we intend to show how EmStar addresses 
the needs of WSN applications. To motivate this discus- 
sion, Figure 1 details a hypothetical application for which 
EmStar is well-suited. In this example, several nodes col- 
laborate to acoustically localize an animal based on its 
call—an improved version of our system described in [8]. 
The large dashed box shows how the system might be 
implemented by combining existing EmStar components 
(gray boxes) with hypothetical application-specific compo- 
nents (light gray dashed boxes). Because EmStar systems 
are composed from small reusable components, it is easy 
to plug new application-specific components into many dif- 
ferent layers of the system. 

Although most of the implemented components in the 
diagram are described in more detail later in the paper, we 
will briefly introduce them here. The emrun module serves 
as a management and watchdog process, starting up, mon- 
itoring, and shutting down the system. The emproxy mod- 
ule is a gateway to a debugging and visualization system. 
The udpd, linkstats, neighbors and MicroDiffusion mod- 
ules implement a network stack designed to work in the 
context of wireless links characterized by highly variable 
link quality and network topology. The timehist, syncd, 
and audiod modules together implement an audio sam- 
pling service that supports accurate correlation of time se- 
Ties across a set of nodes. The hypothetical modules in- 
clude FFT, which computes a streaming Fourier transform 
of the acoustic input, detect, which is designed to detect a 
particular acoustic signature, and collab_detect, which or- 
chestrates collaborative detection across several nodes. 

This application demonstrates several of the attributes 
that are special to WSNs. First, the nodes in the system 
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Figure 1: To motivate the EmStar design, we show a block diagram of a hypothetical WSN application to which EmStar is well 
suited. The diagram shows an improved version of our prototype animal call localization system described in [8]. In the new design, a 
network of “Localizer” nodes collaborate over a wireless network to localize an animal by its call. Each node detects the specifi c audio 
signature of the target animal and then collaboratively locates the target by comparing the arrival time of the signal at multiple points. 
The dashed box is an exploded view showing how EmStar components might be used to implement the Localizer nodes. The gray boxes 
represent existing EmStar modules, while the light gray dashed boxes represent hypothetical application specific modules. The white 
boxes represent various types of named device interface, including Sensor Devices, Link Devices, and Status Devices. Arrows indicate 
client-server relationships. Although all services have a control channel to EmRun, only four are shown, represented by dashed arcs. 


have a higher probability of failure or disconnection than 
many Intermet-based systems. Wireless connectivity and 
network topology can vary greatly, and systems deployed 
“in the wild” are also subject to hardware failures with 
higher probability. While Intemet distributed systems of- 
ten have low standards of client reliability, they typically 
assume a “core” of high reliability components that is not 
always present in a WSN. 

Second, the digital signal processing (DSP) algorithms 
running on each node are complex and must work for a 
broad set of inputs that is difficult to characterize. In prac- 
tice, this means that certain unexpected conditions may 
cause unforeseen error conditions. Fault tolerance and lay- 
ers of filtering are needed to absorb these transients. 

Third, energy considerations, along with aforementioned 
properties of wireless, influence the design of networking 
primitives. These issues favor soft state and hop-by-hop 
protocols over end-to-end abstractions. Energy consider- 
ations may also necessitate system-wide coordination to 
duty cycle the node. While many of the these issues are 
similar to those addressed by TinyOS [17], EmStar is bet- 
ter suited to applications built on higher performance plat- 
forms. 


2 Tools and Services 


EmStar incorporates many tools and services germane to 
the creation of WSN applications. In this section, we 
briefly describe these tools and services, without much im- 
plementation detail. In Section 3, we detail key building 
blocks used to implement these tools. Then, in Section 4 
we show how the implementation makes use of the building 
blocks. 
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2.1 EmStar Tools 


EmStar tools include support for deployment, simulation, 
emulation, and visualization of live systems, both real and 
simulated. 


EmSim/EmCee Transparent simulation at varying levels 
of accuracy is crucial for building and deploying large sys- 
tems [9] [11]. Together, EmSim and EmCee comprise sev- 
eral accuracy regimes. EmSim runs many virtual nodes in 
parallel, in a pure simulation environment that models ra- 
dio and sensor channels. EmCee runs the EmSim core, but 
provides an interface to real low-power radios instead of a 
modeled channel. The array of radio transceivers used by 
EmCee is shown in Figure 2(b). 

These simulation regimes speed development and de- 
bugging; pure simulation helps to get the code logically 
correct, while emulation in the field helps to understand 
environmental dynamics before a real deployment. Simu- 
lation and emulation do not eliminate the need to debug a 
deployed system, but they do tend to reduce it. 

In all of these regimes, the EmStar source code and con- 
figuration files are identical to those in a deployed system, 
making it painless to transition among them during devel- 
opment and debugging. This also eliminates accidental 
code differences that can arise when running in simulation 
requires modifications. Other “real-code” simulation envi- 
ronments include TOSSim [11] and SimOS [20]. 


EmView/EmProxy EmView isa graphical visualizer for 
EmStar systems. Figure 2(a) shows a screen-shot of 
Em View displaying real-time state of a running emulation. 
Through an extensible design, developers can easily add 
“plugins” for new applications and services. EmView uses 
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Figure 2: (a) Em View and (b) the Ceiling Array 


a UDP protocol to request status updates from real or sim- 
ulated nodes. Although the protocol is only best-effort, the 
responses are delivered with low latency, such that Em View 
captures real-time system dynamics. EmProxy is a server 
that runs on a node or as part of a simulation, and handles 
requests from EmView. Based on the request, EmProxy 
will monitor node status and report report back changes in 
real time. 


EmRun_ EmRun starts, stops, and manages running ser- 
vices in EmStar It processes a config file that specifies how 
the EmStar services are “wired” together, and starts the 
system up in dependency order, maximizing parallelism. 
EmRun also maintains a control channel to each child pro- 
cess that enables it to monitor process health (respawn dead 
or stuck processes), initiate graceful shutdown, and receive 
notification when starting up that initialization is complete. 
Log messages emitted by EmStar services are processed 
centrally by EmRun and exposed to interactive clients as 
in-memory log rings with runtime-configurable loglevels. 


2.2 EmStar Services 


EmStar services include support for networking, sensing, 
and time synchronization. 


Link and Neighborhood Estimation Wireless channels 
have a significant “gray zone” where connectivity is unre- 
liable and highly time-varying [6]. Node failures are also 
common. Therefore, applications are brittle when they as- 
sume the topology is pre-configured. Dynamic neighbor 
discovery is a basic service needed by all collaborative ap- 
plications if they are to be robust. Potential collaborators 
must be discovered at run-time. 

EmStar’s Neighbors service monitors links and provides 
applications with a list of active, reliable nodes. Applica- 
tions are notified when the list changes so that they can 
take action in response to environmental changes. The 
LinkStats service goes one step further: in exchange for 
slightly more packet overhead, it provides much finer- 
grained reliability statistics. This can be useful, for exam- 
ple, to a routing algorithm that weights its path choices by 
link reliability. 


Time Synchronization The ability to relate the times of 
events on different nodes is critical to most distributed sens- 
ing applications, especially those interested in correlation 
of high-frequency phenomena. The TimeSync service pro- 
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vides a mechanism for converting among CPU clocks (i.e. 
gettimeofday()) on neighboring nodes. Rather than attempt 
to synchronize the clocks to a specific “master”, TimeSync 
estimates conversion parameters that enable a timestamp 
from one node to be interpreted on another node. Timesync 
can also compute relations between the local CPU clock 
and other clocks in the system, suchas sample indices from 
an ADC or the clocks of other processor modules [3]. 


Routing EmStar supports several types of routing: 
Flooding, Geographical, Quad-Tree, and Diffusion. One 
of the founding principles of EmStar is that innovation in 
routing and hybrid transport/routing protocols are key re- 
search areas in the development of wireless sensor network 
systems. EmStar “supports” several routing protocols, but 
it also makes it easy to invent your own. For example, the 
authors of Directed Diffusion [16] [18] have ported diffu- 
sion to run on top of EmStar. 


2.3 EmStar Device Support 


EmStar includes native support for a number of devices, 
including sensors and radio hardware. 


HostMote and MoteNIC EmStar systems often need to 
act as a gateway to a network of low-energy platforms such 
as Mica Motes running TinyOS. The HostMote service im- 
plements a serial line protocol between a Mote and an Em- 
Star node. HostMote provides an interface to configure 
the attached Mote and an interface that demultiplexes Mote 
traffic to multiple clients. MoteNIC is a packet relay ser- 
vice built over HostMote. MoteNIC provides a standard 
EmStar data link interface, and pipes the traffic to software 
on the attached Mote that relays those packets onto the air. 


Audio Server The Audio service provides buffered and 
continuous streaming interfaces to audio data sampled by 
sound hardware. Applications can use the Audio service 
to acquire historical data from specific times, or to receive 
a stream of data as it arrives. Through integration with the 
TimeSync service, an application can relate a specific series 
of samples on one node to a series taken at the same time 
on another node. The ability to acquire historical data is 
crucial to implementing triggering and collaboration algo- 
rithms where there may be a significant nondeterministic 
delay in communication due to channel contention, mul- 
tihop communication, duty cycling, and other sources of 
delay. 


3 Building Blocks 


In this section, we will describe in more detail the building 
blocks that enabled us to construct the EmStar suite of tools 
and services. EmStar systems encapsulate logically separa- 
ble modules within individual processes, and enable com- 
munication among these modules through message passing 
via device files. This structure provides for fault isolation 
and independence of implementation among services and 
applications. 
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In principle, EmStar does not specify anything about the 
implementation of its modules, apart from the POSIX sys- 
tem call interface required to access device files. For ex- 
ample, most EmStar device interfaces can be used interac- 
tively from the shell, and EmStar servers could be imple- 
mented in any language that supports the system call inter- 
face. 

In practice, there is much to be gained from using and 
creating standard libraries. In the case of EmStar we have 
implemented these libraries in C, and we have adopted the 
GLib event framework to manage select() and to support 
timers. Using the event framework we encapsulate com- 
plex protocol mechanisms in libraries, and integrate them 
without explicit coordination. The decision to use C, GLib, 
and the POSIX interface was designed to minimize the ef- 
fort required to integrate EmStar with arbitrary languages, 
implementation styles, and legacy codebases. 

We will now describe some key building blocks in more 
detail: the EmStar IPC mechanisms and associated li- 
braries. We will explain them in terms of what they do, 
how they work, and how they are used. 


3.1 FUSD 


FUSD, the Framework for User-Space Devices, is essen- 
tially a microkemel extension to Linux. FUSD allows 
device-file callbacks to be proxied into user-space and im- 
plemented by user-space programs instead of kernel code. 
Though implemented in userspace, FUSD drivers can cre- 
ate device files that are semantically indistinguishable from 
kemel-implemented /dev files, from the point of view of 
the processes that use them. FUSD follows in the tradition 
of microkemel operating systems that implement POSIX 
interfaces, such as QNX [29] and GNU HURD [25]. 

As we will describe in later sections, this capability is 
used by EmStar modules for both communication with 
other modules and with users. Of course, many other IPC 
methods exist in Linux, including sockets, message queues, 
and named pipes. We have found a number of compelling 
advantages in using using user-space device drivers for IPC 
among EmStar processes. For example, system call return 
values come from the EmStar processes themselves, not 
the kermel; a successful write() guarantees that the data has 
reached the application. Traditional IPC has much weaker 
semantics, where a successful write() means only that the 
data has been accepted into a kemel buffer, not that it 
has been read or acknowledged by an application. FUSD- 
based IPC obviates the need for explicit application-level 
acknowledgment schemes built on top of sockets or named 
pipes. 

FUSD-driven devices are a convenient way for applica- 
tions to transport data, expose state, or be configured in a 
convenient, browseable, named hierarchy— just as the ker- 
nel itself uses the /proc filesystem. These devices can re- 
spond to system calls using custom semantics. For exam- 
ple, a read from a packet-interface device (Section 3.2.2) 
will always begin at a packet boundary. The customization 
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of system call semantics is a particularly powerful feature, 
allowing surprisingly expressive APIs to be constructed. 
We will explore this feature further in Section 3.2. 


3.1.1 FUSD Implementation 


The proxying of kernel system calls is implemented using a 
combination of akemel module and cooperating user-space 
library. The kemel module implements a device, /dev/fusd, 
which serves as a control channel between the two. When 
a user-space driver calls fusd_register(), it uses this chan- 
nel to tell the FUSD kemel module the name of the device 
being registered. The FUSD kemel module, in tum, reg- 
isters that device with the kernel proper using devfs, the 
Linux device filesystem. Devfs and the kernel do not know 
anything unusual is happening; it appears from their point 
of view that the registered devices are simply being imple- 
mented by the FUSD module. 


FUSD drivers are conceptually similar to kemel drivers: 
a set of callback functions called in response to system calls 
made on file descriptors by user programs. In addition to 
the device name, fusd_register() accepts a structure full of 
pointers to callback functions, used in response to client 
system calls—for example, when another process tries to 
open, close, read from, or write to the driver’s device. The 
callback functions are generally written to conform to the 
standard definitions of POSIX system call behavior. In 
many ways, the user-space FUSD callback functions are 
identical to their keel counterparts. 


When a client executes a system call on a FUSD- 
managed device (e.g., open() or read()), the kernel acti- 
vates a callback in the FUSD kemel module. The module 
blocks the calling process, marshals the arguments of the 
system call, and sends a message to the user-space driver 
managing the target device. In user-space, the library half 
of FUSD unmarshals the message and calls the user-space 
callback that the FUSD driver passed to fusd_register(). 
When that user-space callback returns a value, the process 
happens in reverse: the return value and its side-effects are 
marshaled by the library and sent to the kemel. The FUSD 
kemel module unmarshals the message, matches it with the 
corresponding outstanding request, and completes the sys- 
tem call. The calling process is completely unaware of this 
trickery; it simply enters the kemel once, blocks, unblocks, 
and retums from the system call—just as it would for a sys- 
tem call to a kemel-managed device. 


One of the primary design goals of FUSD is stability. 
A FUSD driver cannot corrupt or crash any other part of 
the system, either due to error or malice. Of course, a 
buggy driver may corrupt itself (e.g., due to a buffer over- 
tun). However, strict error checking is implemented at the 
user/kemmel boundary, which prevents drivers from corrupt- 
ing the kermel or any other user-space process— including 
other FUSD drivers, and even the processes using the de- 
vices provided by the errant driver. 
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Figure 3: Throughput comparison of FUSD and in-keme! im- 
plementations of /dev/zero. The test timed a read of 1GB of data 
from each test device on a 2.8 GHz Xeon, for both 2.4 and 2.6 ker- 
nels. We tested read() sizes ranging from 64 bytes to 64 Kbytes. 
Largerread sizes are higher throughput because the cost of a sys- 
tem call is amortized over more data. 


3.1.2 FUSD Performance 


While FUSD has many advantages, the performance of 
drivers written using FUSD suffers relative to an in-kernel 
implementation. To quantify the costs of FUSD, we com- 
pared the performance of FUSD and in-kernel implemen- 
tations of the /dev/zero device in Linux. To implement 
/dev/zero using FUSD, we implemented a server with a 
read() handler that returned a zeroed buffer of the requested 
length. The in-kernel implementation implemented the 
same read() handler directly in the kernel. 

Figure 3 shows the results of our experiment, running on 
a 2.8 GHz Xeon. The figure shows that for small reads, 
FUSD is about 17x slower than an in-kernel implementa- 
tion, while for long reads, FUSD is only about 3x slower. 
This reduction in performance is a combination of two in- 
dependent sources of overhead. 

The first source of overhead is the additional system 
call overhead and scheduling latency incurred when FUSD 
proxies the client’s system call out to the user-space server. 
For each read() call by a client process, the user-space 
server first be scheduled, and then must itself call read() 
once to retrieve the marshalled system call, and must call 
writev() once to return the response with the filled data 
buffer. This additional per-call latency dominates for small 
data transfers. 

The second source of overhead is an additional data 
copy. Where the native implementation only copies the re- 
sponse data back to the client, FUSD copies the response 
data twice: once to copy it from the user-space server, and 
again to copy it back to the client. This cost dominates for 
large data transfers. 

In our experiments, we tested both the 2.6 and 2.4 ker- 
nels, and found that 2.6 kernels yielded an improvement 
for smaller transfer sizes. The 2.6 kernel has a more signif- 
icant impact when many processes are running in parallel, 
as shown in the results of our tests of EmStar simulations 
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in Section 4.1.4. Further performance analysis of specific 
EmStar FUSD-based interfaces appears in Section 3.3.2. 


3.2 Device Patterns 


Using FUSD, it is possible to implement character devices 
with almost arbitrary semantics. FUSD itself does not 
enforce any restrictions on the semantics of system calls, 
other than those needed to maintain fault isolation between 
the client, server, and kernel. While this absence of restric- 
tion makes FUSD a very powerful tool, we have found that 
in practice the interface needs of most applications fall into 
well-defined classes, which we term Device Patterns. De- 
vice Patterns factor out the device semantics common to a 
class of interfaces, while leaving the rest to be customized 
in the implementation of the service. 


The EmStar device patterns are implemented by libraries 
that hook into the GLib event framework. The libraries en- 
capsulate the detailed interface to FUSD, leaving the ser- 
vice to provide the configuration parameters and callback 
functions that tailor the semantics of the device to fit the ap- 
plication. For example, while the Status Device library de- 
fines the mechanism of handling each read(), it calls back 
to the application to represent its current “status” as data. 


Relative to other approaches such as log files and sta- 
tus files, a key property of EmStar device patterns is their 
active nature. For example, the Logring Device pattern cre- 
ates a device that appears to be a regular log file, but always 
contains only the most recent log messages, followed by a 
stream of new messages as they arrive. The Status Device 
pattern appears to be a file that always contains the most re- 
cent state of the service providing it. However, most status 
devices also support poll()-based notification of changes to 
the state. 


The following sections will describe the Device Patterns 
defined within EmStar. Most of these patterns were discov- 
ered during the development of services that needed them 
and later factored out into libraries. In some cases, several 
similar instances were discovered, and the various features 
amalgamated into a single pattern. 
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Figure 4: Block diagram of the (a) Status and (b) Packet Device 
patterns. In the Packet Device diagram, the ‘F”’ boxes are client- 
confi gurable fi ters, and the curved arrews from Client! represent 
inctl() based confi guration of queue lengths and message fi Itering. 
Trapezoid boxes represent multiplexing of clients. 
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3.2.1 Status Device 


The Status Device pattern provides a device that reports the 
current state of a module. The exact semantics of “state” 
and its representation in both human-readable and binary 
forms are determined by the service. Status Devices are 
used for many purposes, from the output of a neighbor 
discovery service to the current configuration and packet 
transfer statistics for a radio link. Because they are so easy 
to add, Status Devices are often the most convenient way to 
instrument a program for debugging purposes, such as the 
output of the Neighbors service and the packet reception 
statistics for links. 


Status Devices support both human-readable and binary 
representations through two independent callbacks imple- 
mented by the service. Since the devices default to ASCII 
mode on open(), programs such as cat will read a human- 
readable representation. Alternatively, a client can put the 
device into binary mode using a special ioctl() call, after 
which the device will produce output formatted in service- 
specific structs. For programmatic use, binary mode is 
preferable for both convenience and compactness . 


Status Devices support traditional read-until-EOF se- 
mantics . That is, a status report can be any size, and its end 
is indicated by a zero-length read. But, in a slight break 
from traditional POSIX semantics, a client can keep a Sta- 
tus Device open after EOF and use poll() to receive notifi- 
cation when the status changes. When the service triggers 
notification, each client will see its device become readable 
and may then read a new status report. 


This process highlights a key property of the status de- 
vice: while every new report is guaranteed to be the current 
state, a client is not guaranteed to see every intermediate 
state transition. The corollary to this is that if no clients 
care about the state, no work is done to compute it. Appli- 
cations that desire queue semantics should use the Packet 
Device pattern (described in Section 3.2.2). 


Like many EmStar device pattems, the Status Device 
supports multiple concurrent clients. Intended to support 
one-to-many status reporting, this feature has the interest- 
ing side cffect of increasing system transparency. A new 
client that opens the device for debugging or monitoring 
purposes will observe the same sequence of state changes 
as any other clicnt, effectively snooping on the “traffic” 
from that service to its clients. The ability to do this in- 
teractively is a powerful development and troubleshooting 
tool. 


A Status Device can implement an optional write() han- 
dler, which can be used to configure client-specific state 
such as options or filters. For example, a routing proto- 
col that maintained multiple routing trecs might expose its 
routing tables as a status device that was client-configurable 
to select only one of the trees. 
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3.2.2. Packet Device 


The Packet Device pattem provides a read/write device that 
provides a queued multi-clicnt packet interface. This pat- 
term is generally intended for packet data, such as the in- 
terface to a radio, a fragmentation service, or a routing 
service, but it is also convenient for many other interfaces 
where queue semantics are desired. 


Reads and writes to a Packet Device must transfer a com- 
plete packet in each system call. If read() is not supplied 
with a large enough buffer to contain the packet, the packet 
will be truncated. A Packet Device may be used in either 
a blocking or poll()-driven mode. In poli(), readable means 
there is at least one packet in its input qucue, and writable 
means that a previously filled queue has dropped below half 
full. 


Packet Device supports per-client input and output 
qucues with clicnt-configurable lengths. When at least one 
client’s output queue contains data, the Packet Device pro- 
cesses the client queues serially in round-robin order, and 
presents the server with one packet at a time. This supports 
the common case of servers that are controlling access to a 
rate-limited serial channel. 


To deliver a packet to clients, the server mustcall into the 
Packet Device library. Packets can be delivered to individ- 
ual clients, but the common case is to deliver the packet to 
all clients, subject to a client-specified filter. This method 
enhances the transparency of the system by enabling a 
“promiscuous” client to see all traffic passing through the 
device. 


3.2.3 Command Device 


The Command Device pattern provides an interface sim- 
ilar to the writable entries in the Linux /proc filesystem, 
which enable user processes to modify configurations and 
trigger actions. In response to a write(), the provider of the 
device processes and executes the command, and indicates 
any problem with the command by retuming an crror code. 
Commnand Device does not support any form of delayed or 
asynchronous return to the client. 


While Command Devices can accept arbitrary binary 
data, they typically parse a simple ASCII command format. 
Using ASCII enables interactivity from the shell and often 
makes client code more readable. Using a binary structure 
might be slightly more efficient, but performance is not a 
concern for low-rate configuration changes . 


The Command Device pattern also includes a read() 
handler, which is typically used to report “usage” informa- 
tion. Thus, an interactive user can get a command sum- 
mary using cat and then issuc the command using echo. 
Alternatively, the Command Device may report state infor- 
mation in response to a read. This behavior would be more 
in keeping with the style used in the /proc filesystem, and 
is explicitly implemented in a specialization of Command 
Device called the Options Device pattern. 
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Figure 5: Block diagram of the (a) Query and (b) Sensor De- 
vice patterns. In the Query Device, queries from the clients are 
queued and “process” is called serially. The ‘R” boxes represent 
a buffer per client to hold the response to the last query from that 
client. In the Sensor Device, the server submits new samples by 
calling sdev_push(). These are stored in the ring buffer (RB), and 
streamed to clients with relevant requests. The “R” boxes repre- 
sent each client’s pending request. 


3.24 Query Device 


The Device Patterns we have covered up to now provide 
useful semantics, but none of them really provides the se- 
mantics of RPC. To address this, the Query Device pattern 
implements a transactional, request/response semantics. To 
execute a transaction, a client first opens the device and 
writes the request data. Then, the client uses poll() to wait 
forthe file to become readable, and reads back the response 
in the same way as reading a Status Device. For those ser- 
vices that provide human-readable interfaces, we use a uni- 
versal client called echocat that performs these steps and 
Teports the output. 

It is interesting to note that the Query Device was not 
one of the first device types implemented; rather. most con- 
figuration interfaces in EmStar have been implemented by 
separate Status and Command devices. In practice, any 
given configurable service will have many clients that need 
to be apprised of its current configuration, independent of 
whether they need to change the configuration. This is ex- 
acerbated by the high level of dynamics in sensor network 
applications. Furthermore, to build more robust systems 
we often use soft-state to store configurations. The cur- 
Tent configuration is periodically read and then modified if 
necessary. The asynchronous Command/Status approach 
achieves these objectives while addressing a wide range of 
potential faults. 

Tothe service implementing a Query Device, this pattern 
offers a simple, transaction-oriented interface. The service 
defines a callback to handle new transactions. Queries from 
the client are queued and are passed serially to the trans- 
action processing callback, similar to the way the output 
queues are handled in a Packet Device. If the transaction is 
not complete when the callback retums, it can be completed 
asynchronously. At the time of completion, a response is 
Teported to the device library, which it then makes avail- 
able to the client. The service may also optionally provide 
a callback to provide usage information, in the event that 
the client reads the device before any query has been sub- 
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mitted. 

Clients of a Query Device are normally serviced in 
round-robin order. However, some applications need to al- 
low a client to “lock” the device and perform several back- 
to-back transactions. The service may choose to give a cur- 
rent client the “lock”, with an optional timeout. The lock 
will be broken if the timeout expires, or if the client with 
the lock closes its file descnptor. 


3.3. Domain-Specific Interfaces 


In Section 3.2 we described several device patterns, gener- 
ally useful primitives that can be applied to a wide variety 
of purposes. In this section, we will describe a few exam- 
ples of more domain-specific interfaces, that are composed 
from device patterns, but are designed to support the im- 
plementation of specific types of services. 


33.1 Data Link Interface 


The Data Link interface is a specification of a standard in- 
terface for network stack modules. The Data Link interface 
is composed of three device files: data, command, and sta- 
tus. These three interfaces appear together in a directory 
named for the specific stack module. 

The data device is a Packet Device interface that is used 
to exchange packets with the network. All packets trans- 
mitted on this interface begin with a standard link header 
that specifies common fields. This link header masks cer- 
tain cosmetic differences in the actual over-the-air head- 
ers used by different MAC layers, such as the Berke- 
ley MAC [17] and SMAC [22] layers supported on Mica 
Motes. 

The command and status devices provide asynchronous 
access to the configuration of a stack module. The sta- 
tus device reports the current configuration of the module 
(such as its channel, sleep state, link address, etc.) as well 
as the latest packet transfer and error statistics. The com- 
mand device is used to issue configuration commands, for 
example to set the channel, sleep state, etc. The set of valid 
commands and the set of values reported in status varies 
with the underlying capabilities of the hardware. However, 
the binary format of the status output is standard across all 
modules (currently, the union of all features). 

Several “link drivers” have been implemented in Em- 
Star, to provide interfaces to radio link hardware including 
802.11, and several flavors of the Mica Mote. The 802.11 
driver overlays the socket mterface, sending and receiving 
packets through the Linux network stack. Two versions of 
the Mote driver exist, one that supports the standard Berke- 
ley MAC and one that supports SMAC. Because all of these 
drivers conform to the link interface spec, some applica- 
tions can work more or less transparently over different 
physical radio hardware. In the event that an application 
needs information about the radio layer (e.g. the nominal 
link capacity), that information is available from the status 
device. 

In addition to providing support for multiple underlying 
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Figure 6: Measurements of the EmStar stack on a 700 MHz Pentium [1] running the 2.4.20 keel. The throughput graph shows the 
performance of a single process sending at maximum rate over a {OOMbit Ethernet, as a function of packet length. through different 
EmStar stacks. The solid curve represents link saturation, while the other curves compare the perlormancc of sending directly to a socket 
with that of sending through additional layers. The error bars are 95% confi dence intervals. The latency graph shows the avcrage round- 
trip delay of a ping message over the loopback interface, as a function of packet length, through different EmStar stacks. Both graphs 
show that performance is dominated by per-packet overhead rather than data transfer, consistent with previous results about FUSD. 


radio types, the standard Data Link interface enables a va- 
riety of useful “pass-through” stack modules and routing 
modules. Two standard modules in EmStar network stacks 
are LinkStats and Fragmentation. Both of these sit between 
a client and an underlying radio driver module, transpar- 
ently to the client. In addition to passing data through, they 
proxy and modify status information, for example updating 
the MTU specification. 


3.3.2 Cost Analysis of the Data Link Interface 


Our discussion up to this point has yet to address the cost of 
this architecture. In order to quantify some of these costs, 
we performed a series of experiments, the results of which 
are shown in Figure 6. We found that while our architecture 
introduces a measurable increase in latency and decrease 
in throughput relative to a highly integrated and optimized 
solution, these costs have a negligible impact when applied 
to a low bandwidth communications channel. This is an 
important case, since EmStar is intended for WSN applica- 
tions which typically are designed to have a high ratio of 
CPU to communication. 

To assess the costs of EmStar, we measured the costs 
incurred by layering additional modules over an EmStar 
link device. The udp-raw curves represent a non-EmStar 
benchmark, in which we used a UDP socket directly. The 
udp-dev curves represent a minimal EmStar configuration, 
in which we used the EmStar UDP Link device. For a two- 
layer stack, we added the EmStar LinkStats module, repre- 
sented by the +tinkstats curves. For a three-layer stack, we 
added a Fragmentation module over LinkStats, shown by 
the +frag curves. 

Our first experiment characterized the cost of EmStar in 
terms of throughput. In Figure 6(a), our test application 
sent UDP packets as quickly as possible over a 1OOMbit 


Ethernet channel. We ran this application over our four 
configurations, comparing direct sends to a socket with 
three EmStar configurations. For each configuration, the 
time required to send 1000 packets was measured, and 
the results of 10 such trials were averaged. The graph 
shows that per-packet overhead prevents the application 
from saturating the link until larger packet sizes suffi- 
ciently amortize the per-packet costs. Per-packet costs in- 
clude scheduling latency and system call overhead, while 
message-passing across the user-kerel boundary results in 
additional per-byte costs. 


Our second experiment characterized the cost of Em- 
Star in terms of latency. In Figure 6(b), our test applica- 
tion sent UDP “ping” packets over the loopback interface 
to a ping replier on the same machine. We measured the 
round-trip times for 1000 packets and averaged them to es- 
timate the latency for our four configurations. Since the la- 
tency over loopback is negligible (shown in the “udp-raw” 
curve), all of the measured latency represents EmStar over- 
head. In each case, a ping round trip traverses the stack 
four times, thus is approximately 4x the latency of a single 
traversal. The data show that crossing an EmStar interface 
costs about 66 microseconds on this architecture, without 
a strong dependence on the length of the message being 
passed. 


While these experiments show definite costs to the Em- 
Star architecture, these costs are less critical for WSN 
applications where communications channels have lower 
bandwidths and higher latency relative to the rate of local 
processing. For example, many of our applications use a 
Mote as a radio interface, which has a maXimum bandwidth 
of about 19.2Kbit/sec and incurs a latency of 125 millisec- 
onds to wansmit a 200 byte packet over serial to the Mote 
and then over the channel. Given this type of interface, the 
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additional latency and bandwidth costs of EmStar are neg- 
ligible. 


3.3.3. Sensor Device 


Two of the applications that drove the development of Em- 
Star centered around acquisition and processing of audio 
data. One application, a ranging and localization sys- 
tem [15], extracts and processes audio clips from a specific 
time in the past. The other, a continuous frog call detection 
and localization system [8], receives data in a continuous 
stream. Both applications needed to be able to correlate 
time series data captured on a distributed set of nodes, thus 
timing relationships among the nodes needed to be main- 
tained. 

The Sensor Device interface encapsulates a ring buffer 
that stores a history of sampled data, and integrates with 
the EmStar Time Synch service to enable clients to relate 
local sensor data to sensor data from other nodes. A client 
of the sensor device can open the device and issue a request 
for a range of samples. When the sample data is captured, 
the client is notified and the data is streamed back to the 
client as it continues to arrive. 

Keeping a history of recent sensor data and being able 
to relate the sample timing across the network is critical 
to many sensor network applications. By retaining a his- 
tory of sampled data, it is much easier to implement appli- 
cations where an event detected on one node triggers fur- 
ther investigation and sensing at other nodes. Without local 
buffering, the variance in multi-hop communications times 
makes it difficult to abstract the triggered application from 
the communications stack. 


3.4 EmStar Events and Client APIs 


One of the benefits of the EmStar design is that services 
and applications are separate processes and communicate 
through POSIX system calls. As such, EmStar clients and 
applications can be implemented in a wide variety of lan- 
guages and styles. However, a large part of the convenience 
of EmStar as a development environment comes from a set 
of helper libraries that improve the elegance and simplicity 
of building robust applications. 

In Section 3.2 we noted that an important part of device 
patterns is the library that implements them on the service 
side. Most device patterns also include a client-side “APY” 
library, that provides basic utility functions, GLib compat- 
ible notification interfaces, and a crashproofing feature in- 
tended to prevent cascading failures. 

Crashproofing is intended to prevent the failure of a 
lower-level service from causing exceptions in clients that 
would lead them to abort. It achieves this by encapsulating 
the mechanism required to open and configure the device, 
and automatically triggering that mechanism to re-open the 
device whenever it closes unexpectedly. 

A Client’s use of crashproof devices is completely trans- 
parent. The client constructs a structure specifying the de- 
vice name, a handler callback, and the client configura- 
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tion, including desired queue lengths, filters, etc. Then, 
the client calls a constructor function that opens and con- 
figures the device, and starts watching it. In the event of 
a crash and reopen, the information originally provided by 
the client will be used to reconfigure the new descriptor. 
Crashproof client libranes are supplied for both Packet and 
Status devices. 


4 Examples 


The last section enumerated a number of building blocks 
that are the foundation for the EmStar environment. In this 
Section, we will describe how we have used them to con- 
struct several key EmStar tools and services. 


4.1 EmSim and EmCee 


EmSim and EmCee are tools designed to simulate unmod- 
ified EmStar systems at varying points on the continuum 
from simulation to deployment. EmSim is a pure simula- 
tion environment, in which many virtual nodes are run in 
parallel, interacting with a simulated environment and ra- 
dio channel. EmCee is a slightly modified version of Em- 
Sim that provides an interface to real low-power radios in 
place of a simulated channel. 

EmSim itself is made up of modules. The main Em- 
Sim module maintains a central repository for node infor- 
mation, initially sourced from a configuration file, and ex- 
posed as a Status Device. EmSim then launches other mod- 
ules that are responsible for implementing the simulated 
“world model” based on the node configuration. After the 
world is in place, EmSim begins the simulation, starting up 
and shutting down virtual nodes at the appropriate times. 


4.1.1 


The uniform use of the/dev filesystem for all of our I/O and 
IPC leads to a very elegant mechanism for transparency be- 
tween simulation, various levels of reality, and real deploy- 
ments. The mechanism relies on name mangling to cause 
all references to /dev/* to be redirected deeper into the 
hierarchy, to /dev/sim/groupX/nodeY/". This is achieved 
through two simple conventions. 

First, all EmStar modules must include the call to 
misc-_init() early in their main() function. This func- 
tion checks for certain environment variables to determine 
whether the module is running in “simulation mode”, and 
what its group and node IDs are. The second conven- 
tion is to wrap every instance of a device file name with 
sim_path(). This macro will perform name-mangling based 
on the information discovered in misc-init(). For simplicity, 
we typically include the sim_path() wrapper at the de fini- 
tion of device names in interface header files. 

This approach enables easy and transparent simulation 
of many nodes on the same machine. This is not the case 
for many other network software implementations. When- 
ever the system being developed relies on mechanisms in- 
side the kemel that can’t readily be partitioned into virtual 
machines, it will be difficult to implement a transparent 
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simulation. 

For example, ad-hoc routing code that directly config- 
ures the network interfaces and kermel routing table is very 
difficult to simulate transparently. While a simulation en- 
vironment such as ns-2 [27] does attempt to run much of 
the same algorithmic code as the real system, it does so in 
a very intrusive, #ifdef-heavy way. This makes it cumber- 
some to keep the live system in sync with the ns-2 version. 

In contrast, EmStar modules don’t even need to be re- 
compiled to switch from simulation to reality, and the Em- 
Star device hierarchy provides transparency into the work- 
ings of each simulated EmStar node. However, this flexi- 
bility comes at a cost in performance. An ad-hoc routing 
algorithm that dragged every packet to user-space would 
likely suffer poorer performance. 


4.1.2 Simulated World Models 


The capability to transparently redirect EmStar IPC chan- 
nels enables us to provide a world for the simulated nodes 
to see, and in some cases, affect. There are many exam- 
ples of network simulation environments in the networking 
community, some of which support radio channel model- 
ing [27][28]. In addition, the robotics community has de- 
voted much effort to creating world models [12]. For sen- 
sor networks, the robotic simulations are often more appro- 
priate, because they are designed to model a system sens- 
ing the environment, and intended to test and debug control 
systems and behaviors that must be reactive and resilient. 

The existence of EmStar device patterns simplifies the 
construction of simulated devices, because all of the com- 
plexity of the interface behavior can be reused. Even more 
important, by using the same libraries, the chances of subtle 
behavior differences are reduced. Typically, a “simulation 
module” reads the node configuration from EmSim’s Sta- 
tus Device and then exposes perhaps hundreds of devices, 
one for each node. Requests to each exposed device are 
processed according to a simulation of the effects of the 
environment, or in some cases in accordance with traces of 
real data. 

The notification channel in EmStar status devices en- 
ables EmSim to easily support configurations changes 
during a simulation. | Updates to the central node 
configuration—such as changes in the position of nodes— 
trigger notification in the simulation modules. The mod- 
ules can then read the new configuration and update their 
models appropriately. In addition, we can close the loop 
by creating a simulation module that provides an actuation 
interface—for example enabling the node to move itself. 
In response to a request to move, this module could issue 
a command to EmSim to update that node’s position and 
notify all clients. 


4.1.3 Using Real Channels in the Lab 


EmCee is a variant of EmSim that integrates a set of vir- 
tual nodes to a set of real radio interfaces, positioned out 
in the world. We have two EmCee-compatible testbeds: 
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the ceiling array and the portable array. The ceiling array 
is composed of 55 Crossbow Mical Motes, permancntly 
attached to the ceiling of our lab on a 4 foot grid. Serial 
cabling mins back to two 32-port ethernet to serial multi- 
plexers. The portable array is composed of 16 Crossbow 
Mica2 Motes and a 16-port serial multiplexer, that can be 
taken out to the field [6]. 

The serial multiplexers are configured so that their se- 
rial ports appear to be normal serial devices on a Linux 
server (or laptop in the portable case). To support EmCee, 
the HostMote and MoteNIC services support an “EmCee 
mode” where they open a set of serial ports specified in a 
config file and expose their devices within the appropriate 
virtual node spaces. 

Thus, the difference between EmSim and EmCee is min- 
imal. Where EmSim would start up a radio channel simu- 
lator to provide virtual radio link devices, EmCce starts up 
the MoteNIC service in““EmCee mode”, which creates real 
radio link devices that map to multiplexer serial ports and 
thus to real Motes. 

Our experience with EmCee has shown it is well worth 
the infrastructure investment. Users have consistently ob- 
served that using real radios is substantially different from 
our best efforts at creating a modeled radio channel [2][6]. 
Even channels driven by empirical data captured using the 
ceiling array don’t seem to adequately capture the real dy- 
namics. Although testing with EmCee is still not the same 
as areal deployment, the reduction in effort relative to a de- 
ployment far outweighs the reduction in reality for a large 
part of the development and testing process. 


4.1.4 Performance of EmSim/EmCee 


Currently, an important limitation of our simulator is that 
it can only run in real-time, using real timers and inter- 
rupts from the underlying operating system. In contrast, a 
discretc-event simulator such as s-2 runs in its own virtual 
time, and therefore can run for as long as necessary to com- 
plete the simulation without affecting the results. Discrete- 
event simulations can also be made completely determin- 
istic, allowing the developer to more easily reproduce an 
intermittent bug. 

The real-time nature of EmSim/EmCee makes perfor- 
mance an important consideration. With perfect efficiency, 
the simulator platform would need the aggregate computa- 
tional power of all simulated nodes. In reality, extra head- 
room is needed for nonlinear costs of running many pro- 
cesses on a single computer. 

To test the actual efficiency, we ran test simulations on 
two SMP-enabled servers. One had 4 700MHz Pentium- 
III processors, running Linux kerel 2.4.20. The other 
had 2 2.8GHz Xcon processors, with hyperthreading dis- 
abled, running Linux 2.6.3. We tested both kemels because 
Linux 2.6 has a “O(1) scheduler”—i.e., the 2.6 scheduler 
performs constant work per context switch regardless of 
Tun-qucue size. 2.6 kemels also have much finer-grained 
locking, thus better kernel parallelism. The FUSD kemel 
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Figure 7: Performance of a simple EmSim simulation, varying the number of nodes simulated, and the number of CPUs available on the 
simulator platform. Linux kernels 2.4.20 (left) and 2.6.3 (right) were tested. Each “node” is two processes that continuously exchange 
data via a EmStar Status Interface. We plot the aggregate transfer rate summed across all simulated nodes. Results are normalized so 
that y = 1 corresponds to the speed achieved by a single-node simulation (2 processes) running on a single CPU. 


module also has fine-grained locking. 

In our initial testing, the default Linux scheduler was 
used; no explicit assignment of processes to CPUs was 
made. Each “node” consisted of two processes that ex- 
changed data at maximum possible rate via a EmStar Status 
Device. The results are in Figure 7. 

We draw several conclusions from the data. First, the 
Linux 2.6 scheduler does seem to be a win. Even with 
differences in CPU speed factored out, it supported much 
larger simulations than the 2.4 scheduler (512 vs. 128 
nodes). In addition, it supported better parallelism: Linux 
2.6 with 2 CPUs had, on average, 1.7 times more through- 
put than for a single CPU, compared to 1.5 times for Linux 
2.4. However, Linux 2.6 simulations suffered much higher 
Jitter, i.e. differences in performance from node to node. 
The cause of this unfaimess is still under investigation. 

The data also emphasize the high cost of FUSD inter- 
process communication across processes not running on 
the same CPU. This can be seen in that a single-node (2- 
process) simulation ran on a single-CPU platform at nearly 
at nearly twice the speed as on 2-, 3- or 4-CPU platform. 
The Linux scheduler, by default, places the Status Device 
Client and Server processes on separate CPUs if available. 
In applications that have a very high communication-to- 
computation ratio, as in our test workload, the overhead 
of extra CPUs is a much higher cost than the benefit of ex- 
tra cycles. However, many EmStar applications (and WSN 
applications in general) strive to do as much computation 
as possible per unit of communication, making these limi- 
tations of SMP model a virtual non-issue in “real” simula- 
tions. 


4.2 EmRun 


EmRun starts up, maintains, and shuts down an EmStar 
system according to the policy specified in a config file. 
There are three key points in its design: process respawn, 
in-memory logging, and fast startup, graceful shutdown. 
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Respawn Process respawn is neither new, nor difficult to 
achieve, but it is very important to an EmStar system. It is 
difficult to track down every bug, especially ones that occur 
very infrequently, such as a floating-point error process- 
ing an unusual set of data. Nonetheless, in a deployment, 
even infrequent crashes are still a problem. Often, process 
respawn is sufficient to work around the problem; eventu- 
ally, the system will recover. EmStar’s process respawn is 
unique because it happens in the context of ’Crashproofed” 
interfaces (Section 3.4). When an EmStar process crashes 
and restarts, Crashproofing prevents a ripple effect, and the 
system operates correctly when the process is respawned. 


In-Memory Logs EmRun saves each process’ output to 
in-memory log rings that are available interactively from 
the /dev/emlog/* hierarchy. These illustrate the power of 
FUSD devices relative to traditional logfiles. Unlike rotat- 
ing logs, EmStar log rings never need to be switched, never 
grow beyond a maximum size, and always contain only re- 
cent data. 


Fast Startup EmRun’s fast startup and graceful shut- 
down is critical for a system that needs to duty cycle to 
conserve energy. The implementation depends on a con- 
trol channel that Em Star services establish back to EmRun 
when they start up. EmStar services notify EmRun when 
their initialization is complete, signaling that they are now 
ready to respond to requests. The emrun_init() library func- 
tion, called by the service, communicates with EmRun by 
writing a message to /dev/emrun/.int/control. EmRun then 
launches other processes waiting for that service, based on 
aconfigured dependency graph. 


This feedback enables EmRun to start independent pro- 
cesses with maximal parallelism, and to wait exactly as 
long as it needs to wait before starting dependent processes. 
This scheme is far superior to the naive approach of waiting 
between daemon starts for pre-determined times, i.e., the 
ubiquitous “sleep 2” statements found in *NIX boot scripts. 
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Various factors can make startup times difficult to predict 
and high in variance, such as flash filesystem garbage col- 
lection. On each boot, a static sleep value will either be too 
long, causing slow startup, or too short, causing services to 
fail when their prerequisites are not yet available. 


Graceful Shutdown The control channel is also criti- 
cal to supporting graceful shutdown. EmRun can send a 
message through that channel, requesting that the service 
shut down, saving state if needed. EmRun then waits for 
SIGCHLD to indicate that the service has terminated. If 
the process is unresponsive, it will be killed by a signal. 

An interesting property of the EmRun control channel is 
one that differentiates FUSD from other approaches. When 
proxying system calls to a service, FUSD includes the PID, 
UID, and GID of the client along with the marshalled sys- 
tem call. This means that EmRun can implictly match up 
the client connections on the control channel to the child 
processes it has spawned, and reject connections from non- 
child processes. This property is not yet used much in Em- 
Star but it provides an interesting vector for customizing 
device behavior. 


43 Time-Synchronized Sampling in EmStar 


Several of the driving applications for EmStar have in- 
volved distributed processing of high-rate audio: audible 
acoustic ranging, acoustic beamforming, and animal call 
detection are a few of the applications. We used ear- 
lier versions of EmStar to tackle a few of these prob- 
lems [10)[15][8]. Referring back to the animal call local- 
ization application of Figure 1, we see how the “syncd” and 
“audiod” services collaborate so that ‘“collab_detect” can 
correlate events detected on nodes across the network. In 
this section, we will describe these services in more detail. 


TimeSync Between Nodes The TimeSync service uses 
Reference Broadcast Synchronization (RBS) [3] to com- 
pute relationships among the CPU clocks on nodes in a 
given broadcast domain. This technique correlates the ar- 
rival times of broadcast packets at different nodes and uses 
linear regression to estimate conversion parameters among 
clocks that receive broadcasts in common. We chose RBS 
because techniques based on measuring send times, such 
as TPSN [14], are not generally applicable without support 
at the MAC layer. Requiring this support would rule out 
many possible radios, including 802.11 cards. 

A key insight in RBS is that it is better to enable con- 
version than to attempt to train a clock to follow some re- 
mote “master” clock. Training a clock has many negative 
repercussions for the design of a sampling system caused 
by clock discontinuities and distortions. 

Thus, TimeSync is really a “time conversion” ser- 
vice. The output of the regression is reported through the 
/dev/sync/params/ticker device, in a complete listing of all 
known pairwise conversions. Clients of TimeSync read this 
device to get the latest conversion parameters, then convert 
times from one timebase to another. The code for reading 
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the device and converting among clocks is implemented in 
a library. 


TimeSync within a Node Many systems have more than 
one clock. For example, a Stargate board, with an attached 
Mote and an audio card has three independent clocks. Thus 
to compare audio time series from two independent nodes, 
an index in a time series must be converted first to local 
CPU time, then to remote CPU time, and finally to a remote 
audio sample index. 

The TimeSync service provides an interface for other 
services to supply pair-wise observations to it, i.e. a CPU 
timestamp and a clock-X timestamp. This interface uses 
a Directory device to enable clients to create a new clock, 
and associate it with a numeric identifier. The client then 
writes periodic observations of that clock to the timesync 
command device /dev/sync/params/command. The ob- 
servations are fit using linear regression to compute a re- 
lationship between the two local clocks. 


The Audio Server The Audio service provides a Sensor 
Device output It defines a “sample clock’’, which is the in- 
dex of samples in a stream, and submits observations relat- 
ing the sample clock to the CPU time to TimeSync. 

A client of the Audio service can extract a sequence of 
data from a specific time period by first using TimeSync 
to convert the begin and end times to sample indices and 
then placing a request to the Audio service for that sam- 
ple range. Conversely, a feature detected in the streaming 
output at a particular sample offset can be converted to a 
CPU time. These clock relations can also be used to com- 
pute and correct the skew in sample rates between devices, 
which can otherwise cause significant problems. 

Generating the synch observations requires minor 
changes to the audio driver in the kemel. We have made 
patches for two audio drivers: the iPAQ built-in audio 
driver and the Crystal cs4281. In both cases, incoming 
DMaA interrupts are timestamped and retrieved by the Au- 
dio service via ioctl(). While this approach makes the sys- 
tem harder to port to new platforms and hardware, it is a 
better solution for building sensing platforms. 

The more common solution, the “synchronized start” 
feature of many sound cards, has numerous drawbacks. 
First, it only gives you one data point for the run, where 
our technique gives you a continous stream of points to av- 
erage. Second, it is subject to drift, and since the end is 
not timestamped there is no way to accurately determine 
the actual sample rate. Third, it forces the system to coor- 
dinate use of the audio hardware, whereas the Audio server 
runs continuously and allows access by multiple clients. 


5 Design Philosophy and Aesthetics 


In this section, we will describe some of the ideas be- 
hind the choices we made in the design of EmStar. These 
choices were motivated by the issues faced by WSNs, 
which have much in common with traditional distributed 
systems. 
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5.1 No Local/Remote Transparency 


One of the disadvantages of FUSD relative to sockets is that 
connections to FUSD services are always local, whereas 
sockets provide transparency between local and remote 
connections. Nonetheless, we elected to base EmStar on 
FUSD because we felt that the advantages outweighed the 
disadvantages. 

The primary reason for giving up remote transparency in 
EmStar is that remote access is rarely transparent in WSNs. 
Communications links in WSNs are characterized by high 
or variable latency, varying link quality, evolving topolo- 
gies, and generally low bandwidth. In addition, the energy 
cost of communication in WSNs motivates innovative pro- 
tocols that minimize communications, make use of broad- 
cast channels, tolerate high latency, and make tradeoffs ex- 
plicit to the system designer. Remote communication in 
WSNs is demonstrably different than local communication, 
and very little is achieved by masking that fact. 

In abandoning remote transparency, the client gains the 
benefit of knowing that each synchronous call will be re- 
ceived and processed by the server with low latency. While 
an improperly implemented server can introduce delays, 
there is never a need to worry that the network might in- 
troduce unexpected delay. Requests that are known to be 
time consuming can be explicitly implemented so that the 
results are returned asynchronously via notification (e.g. 
Query Device). 


§.2 Intra-Node Fault Tolerance 


Tolerance of node and communications failures is impor- 
tant to the design of all distributed systems. In WSNs, node 
robustness takes on an even greater importance. First, the 
cost of replacing or repairing embedded nodes can be much 
higher, especially when network access to the node is unre- 
liable or a physical journey is required—in extreme cases, 
nodes may be physically irretrievable. Second, many sci- 
entific applications of WSNs intend to discover new prop- 
erties of their environment, which may expose the system 
to new inputs and exercise new bugs. 

We address fault tolerance within a node in several 
ways: EmRun respawn, “crashproofing”, soft-state refresh, 
and transactional interface design. We discussed EmRun 
respawn and crashproofing in Sections 4.2 and 3.4, as a 
means of keeping the EmStar services running and prevent- 
ing cascading failures when an underlying service fails. 

While soft-state and transactional design are standard 
techniques in distributed systems, in EmStar we apply these 
techniques to IPC as well. Status devices are typically used 
in a soft-state mode. Rather than reporting more economi- 
cal “diffs”, every status update reports the complete current 
state, leaving the client to decide how to respond based on 
its own state. To limit the damage caused by a missing no- 
tification signal, clients periodically request a refresh in the 
absence of notification. When the aggregate update rate is 
low itis usually easy to make the case for trading efficiency 
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for robustness and simplicity. 

Similar considerations hold in the reverse direction. 
Clients that push state fo a service typically use transac- 
tional semantics with a soft-state refresh. Rather than al- 
lowing the client and server to get out of synch (e.g. in 
the event of a server restart), the client periodically resub- 
mits its complete state to the service, enabling the service 
to make appropriate corrections if there is a discrepancy. 
Where the state in question is very large, there may be rea- 
son to implement a more complex scheme, but for small 
amounts of state, simplicity and robustness carry the day. 
While trading off efficiency for robustness may not be the 
right approach for all applications and hardware platforms, 
it has worked well for the applications we have built. 


5.3. Code Reuse 


Code reuse and modularity were major design goals of Em- 
Star. EmStar achieves reusabililty through disciplined de- 
sign, driven by factoring useful components from existing 
implementations. For example, each device pattern was 
originally implemented as a part of several different ser- 
vices, and then factored out into a unified solution to a class 
of problems. Table 1 shows a quantitative picture of reuse. 

The design of EmStar services has followed the dic- 
tum “encapsulate mechanism, not policy”. This approach 
encourages reuse, and reduces system complexity while 
maintaining simple interfaces between modules. EmStar 
implements modules as independent processes rather than 
as libraries, eliminating a wide variety of unanticipated in- 
teractions, thus better controlling complexity as the number 
of modules increases. 


Client Uses 


Building Block 
Status Device and derivatives 


[connaat Deve [1 [wa 


Data Link Interface 


Table 1: Reuse statistics culled from LXR. 


5.4 Reactivity 


Reactivity is one of the most interesting characteristics 
of WSNs. They must react to hard-to-predict changes in 
their environment in order to operate as designed. Often 
the tasks themselves require a reaction, for example a dis- 
tributed control system or a distributed sensing application 
that triggers other sensing activities. EmStar supports re- 
activity through notification interfaces in EmStar devices. 
Most EmStar services and applications are written in an 
event-driven style that lends itself to reactive design. 


5.5 High Visibility 


While the decision to stress visibility in the EmStar design 
was partly motivated by aesthetics, it has paid off hand- 
somely in overall ease of use, development, and debugging. 
The ability to browse the IPC interfaces in the shell, to 
see human-readable outputs of internal state, and in many 
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cases to manually trigger actions makes for very conve- 
nient development of a system that could otherwise be quite 
cumbersome. Tools like EmView also benefit greatly from 
stack transparency, because EmView can snoop on traffic 
travelling in the middle of the stack in real time, without 
modifying the stack itself. 


6 Related Work 


In addition to related work we mentioned throughout this 
paper, in this section we highlightthe mostrelated systems. 

The closest system to EmStar is TinyOS [17]. TinyOS 
addresses the same problem space, only geared to the much 
smaller Mote platform. As such, much TinyOS develop- 
ment effort must focus on reducing memory and CPU us- 
age. By operating with fewer constraints, EmStar can focus 
on more complex applications and on improving robust- 
ness in the face of growing complexity. A key attribute 
of TinyOS that EmStar lacks is the capacity to perform 
system-wide compile time optimizations. Because Em- 
Star supports forms of dynamic binding that do not exist 
in TinyOS, many compile-time optimizations are ruled out. 

Click [19] is a modular software system designed to sup- 
port implementation of routers. While Click is designed for 
a different application space, there are many similarities, 
including an emphasis on modularity. A key difference is 
that like TinyOS, Click leverages language properties and 
static configuration to perform global optimizations. Em- 
Star instead supports dynamic configuration and provides 
greater levels of fault isolation between modules. 

Player/Stage [12] is a software system designed for 
robotics that supports “real-code” simulation. Player is 
based on sockets protocols, which have the advantage of 
remote transparency but are not browseable. 


7 Conclusion and Future Work 


We have found EmStar to be a very useful development 
environment for WSNs. We use EmStar at CENS in sev- 
eral current development efforts, including a 50-node seis- 
mic deployment and the ESS microclimate sensing system. 
We also support other groups using EmStar, including the 
NIMS [13] robotic ecology project and ISI ILENSE. 

Our current platform focus is the Crossbow/Intel Star- 
gate platform, an inexpensive Linux platform based on the 
XScale processor. Stargates are much easier to customize 
than other COTS platforms such as iPAQs. 

We plan several extensions to EmStar, including: bet- 
ter integration between Motes and Microservers based on a 
TinyOS “VM”, virtualization of EmSim’s clock to enable 
“simulation pause” and larger simulations, remote device 
acess over local networks via sockets, and efficient support 
for high-bandwidth sensor interfaces such as audio, image 
data, and DSPs using a shared-memory data channel. 
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